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Tue Exposition which recently crowned the 
Piedmont Hills at Atlanta was at once an object 
and a prophecy. It demonstrated the 
wonderful progress which the Cotion States are 
making along material, intellectual and moral 
lines, and prefigures with impressive emphasis 
the completer autonomy, at once industrial and 
political, which they are bound to achieve in the 
near future. 

In order to understand the significance of that 
Exposition, and to appreciate the forces which are 
transforming the South, we must recall the condi- 
tions out of which this work of rehabilitation has 
been wrought. Thirty years ago the South, swept 
by the storm of civil war, lay prostrate and help- 
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lesson 


less. Its industrial system had been shattered in 
pieces. Its productive energies, long diverted to 
warlike purposes, were paralyzed. Its sociey 
was disintegrated. Unrest, apprehension, poverty, 
were universal. The ordinary governmental 
functions were in 


suspense ; there was no power 
in any local authority competent to compel the 
performance of a labor contract, to collect a debt, 
or to hold in check the dangerous elements of 
society. 


The railways, so important in their re- 
lation to neighborhood prosperity, were broken 
and practically useless ; intereommunication by 
whatever means was difficult and cumbersome. 
There was no organized system of finance and no 
reserve of capital upon which to draw. The 
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people, for the most part impoverished, were in 
despair ; some were sullen and desperate ; all 
stood face to face with a future of perplexity and 
uncertainty. The city of Atlanta itself was in 
ashes. Over these very Piedmont Hills the 
shells of Sherman’s army had carried death, con- 
sternation and ruin. 

To men of ordinary mold conditions so des- 
perate would afford little stimulus to aspiration 
or achievement. But the men of the South who 
had fought so long and braved so much for a 
cause which, mistakenly, they had believed to be 
right, had in them the basal qualities of that 
American character which has, in all crises, risen 
superior to adverse fortune. As the skies cleared 
and the people came to realize more perfectly 
their necessities and the possibilities within their 
reach, they accepted the logic of events, and ad- 
dressed themselves vigorously to the work which 
lay before them—that of repairing the wastes of 
war and rehabilitating their section in harmony 
with the lessons of experience and the needs of 
the hour. They were wise enough to see that the 
process of reconstruction must be from the bot- 
tom; that they must discard all the past and 
build upon entirely new foundations. At first the 
process was difficult and slow. Without capital, 
with#‘all* industries desolated, with the docile 
lifhor’fétmerly relied upon restless and uncertain, 


it could not have been otherwise. But the very 
slowness of the work assured solidity and was a 
guarantee of permanence. Gradually, with the 
recovery of confidence, ideas and methods were 
enlarged, and the spirit of enterprise, which under 
the old industrial conditions found no incentive 
or kindly environment, asserted itself. It came 
to be understood that in order to attain an ade- 
quate utilization of Southern resources there 
must be a diversity of pursuits ; and so, in time, 
agriculture was broadened and manufacturing in- 
dustries were established, with the double advan- 
tage that local resources were utilized and the 
home market was supplied with local instead of 
foreign products. Along with these, other in- 
dustries, to which both soil and climate were 
peculiarly hospitable, sprung into existence, and 
wider avenues were thus given to labor and skill 
which had aforetime been either perverted or had 
run entirely waste. 

The Atlanta Exposition was the outcome of 
this awakened spirit and purpose, this recogni- 
tion and use of long-neglected opportunities, this 
adjustment of industry in its wide relationships 
to modern ideas and demands. It was a revela- 
tion as astounding as it was instructive to the 
average beholder. As an exhibition of physical 
resources and material power it has never, all the 
facts in the case being considered, had an equal. 
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The Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia r¢ presented the 
industries, energies, and prog- 
ress of the nation, supplement- 
ed by exhibits from abroad, in 
a period of great prosperity. 
To the greater fair at Chicago 
not only our own land but all 
the world 
ucts of its skill and enterprise 


ume with the prod- 


in every branch of production. 
But the Atlanta Exposition was 
conceived and earried out in a 
time of business depression, 
and was the work, absolutely, 
of fourteen States, which still 
bore the sears and suffered more 
or less from the exhaustion of 
the most ghastly and deadly 
civil war of modern times. 

The [Exposition was espe- 
cially significant as illustrating 
the progress of the manufactur- 
ing industries. From the 
foundation of the government 
the North has commanded a 
practically unchallenged su- 
premacy in American manu- 
factures. It may well be 
doubted whether it will long 
be able to maintain that su- 
premacy in some branches of 
production. Consider, for in- 
stance, what has already been 
achieved in Georgia. The building of the 
Georgian Manufacturers’ Association, one of the 
most imposing on the grounds, was devoted ex- 
clusively to exhibits of that State. While cot- 
ton and woolen fabrics were the more conspicuous 
features, a close inspection shows that practically 
everything that is necessary to the prosecution of 
the various forms of industry and to the comfort 
and convenience of society is now produced in 
that State. All forms of machinery, some of it 
of the most delicate construction—saw-mill 
machinery, flour and _ corn-mill machinery, 
pumps, gins and cotton presses, leather belting, 
flax of every kind, cotton-seed oil and by-prod- 
ucts, stoves, shoes, pottery, brick and tile, with 
many other kinds of manufactured products—all 
the variety of articles, in fact, which enter into 
common use and consumption, were exhibited. 
Louisiana and the Carolinas also made fine ex- 
hibits of manufactured products. 

If the Exposition hag served no other purpose, 
its revelation as to the possibilities of the cotton 
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TERRACE, STAIRWAY, AND TOWER OF THE CHIMES—EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


manufacturing industry of the South would 
have made it immensely significant. Northern 
manufacturers have not been slow to perceive 
that Southern competition is becoming a matter 
of real concern. Atthe last session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature the representatives of several 
cotton mill corporations of that State testified 
before the committee that the South has great 
natural advantages over New England as regards 
the cotton trade; that economic and _ political 
conditions in the South are more favorable to the 
industries than are those conditions in New Eng- 
land; and as a consequence of that conviction 
some of these corporations asked for amendments 
to their charters permitting them to carry on 
operations in that section. The advantages 
offered by the South as to this manufacture are too 
obvious to be disputed. Raw cotton can be 
bought cheaper in the South than in New Eng- 
land. White labor is very much cheaper in 
Georgia and the Carolinas than in Massachusetts 


or New Hampshit Coal, too, is cheaper, taxes 
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are lower and, what is equally important, 
Southern manufacturers are for the most part 
exempt from legislative restrictions and from the 
harassing despotism of labor unions and the 
danger of demoralizing strikes. Then, the 
Southern waterways and canals offer peculiarly 
valuable facilities for the development of the 
cotton industry. All these considerations have 
entered into and 
contributed to 
the growth of 
this industry, so 
impressively 
manifested at 
Atlanta. 

In 1860 the 
South had, all 
told, only 
$12,000,000 in- 
vested in cotton 
mills, and their 
processes of man- 
ufacturing were 
crude and im- 
perfect. During 
the Civil War the 
industry was 
practically de- 
stroyed, but with 
the restoration of 
peace the work 
of re-establishing 
it was taken up 
in earnest, and 
the result is seen 
in the facts that 
in 1880 there 
were 180 cotton 
mills in the 
South, with an 
average capital 
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hardly less conclusive. The cotton-seed oil man- 
ufacture has immensely increased, having an 
annual product of $50,000,000. In agriculture 
there has been a notable growth. Thus, the farm 
products of North Carolina, in 1894, amounted to 
$50, 07( ),000 ; of South Carolina, to $51,337,000 . 
of Georgia, to $83,371,000; of Alabama, to 
$66,240,000; of Mississippi, to $73,342,000 ; 
and other States 
make equally fa- 
vorable reports. 
Wool, rice, fruits 
and vegetables 
are not included 
in these aggre- 
gates. 

The mineral 
treasures of 
many of the 
States are being 
uncovered and 
utilized with 
steadily increas- 
ing output. The 
coal and iron of 
Alabama and Ar- 
kansas, the last- 
named State hav- 
ing a coal - field 
area of 12,000 
square miles, and 
being rich in 
manganese, an- 
timony, zinc ore, 
lead, chalks, 


marble and nitre 





beds ; the sul- 
phur mines, mar- 
ble, gypsum, 
etc., of Louis- 





of $21,966,000, 
and having 
667,000 spindles, 
while to-day 
3,000,000 spin- 
dles are in full 
play, and mills 
are in course of erection at a cost of $15,000,000 
which will add 1,000,000 more spindles to those 
in operation. How long will it be, at this rate 
of progress, before the South will be able to 
dispute effectively the supremacy of the North 
in this particular industry ? 

The testimony of the Exposition as to the 
development of other Southern industries was 
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iana, and the 
mineral treasures 
of North and 
South Carolina, 
a Tennessee, and 
other States, are 
all being devel- 
oped and adding 
tothe general wealth. The iron output of the 
Southern section is now 2,500,000 tons a year, 
against 500,000 tons in 1885; while in the 
same decade its output of coal has grown from 
10,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons a year. Then the 
fruit industry is attaining in several States large 
proportions, and the day is not distant when 
the demands of Northern and Western markets 
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will be fully met by the products of acres kept 
and tilled by settlers from the North, thousands 
of whom, attracted by the climate and cheap- 
ness of land are pouring into a country which a 
quarter of a century ago was untilled and un- 
productive. 

An important factor in the material progress 
of these States, not yet referred to, is the devel- 
opment of the railway system, which is now in 
point of equipment and expedition of service 
fully abreast of the most advanced demands. 
The rate at which the Southern railway system 
is expanding is shown by the fact that of the in- 
crease of 2,247 miles in the mileage of the coun- 
try during the year ending in January, 1894, 
nearly 850 miles was in the Southern States. 
Some of these roads have an important relation to 
the constantly expanding system of interstate 
commerce, while their influence in the encour- 
agement and promotion of local enterprise has 
been incalculable. Few features of the Exposi- 
tion were more interesting in this regard than 
the exhibit of the Plant System. 

But the Atlanta Exposition was much more 
than an object lesson of the material progress of 
the South. It afforded, also, an impressive illus- 
tration of what is being done along perfectly 
natural lines for the solution of the negro prob- 
lem. That problem, so far as it involves the 
betterment of the educational and industrial con- 
dition of the blacks is obviously—outside, possi- 
bly, of two or three States—less perplexing than 
it was twenty years ago. The negroes are 
making their way. The disabilities under which 
they rested during the reconstructive period, and 
for some time subsequently, are gradually disap- 
pearing. What the average man, of whatever 
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race or color, needs, anywhere in the world, is a 
chance to make the most of himself—to utilize the 
equipment, physical and mental, with which 
he is endowed. With every passing year the 
number of Southern blacks who find this oppor- 
tunity and use itis increasing. This comes as a 
result of the multiplication of industries and the 
enlargement of local enterprise ; but itis the out- 
come in a special sense of the educational prog- 
ress everywhere apparent. Ample evidence of 
this progress was presented in the exhibits in the 
Negro Building of the various colored colleges and 
schools which are successfully carrying forward 
the work of negro 
education. These 
exhibits represented, 
of course, the more 
advanced class 
among the blacks, 
but they suggested 
possibilities of 
growth and achieve- 
ment among the race 
as a whole which 
would have been in- 
conceivable a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 
During the present 
year the negroes of 
Georgia alone have 
returned $12,941,230 
worth of property 
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for taxation. Undoubtedly the illiteracy of the 
great mass of the blacks is a serious obstacle to 
Southern progress and a menace to the interests 
of good government ; but with the growing toler- 
ance of opinion and a widening appreciation of 
their value as industrial producers, there will 
come a more liberal educational policy, and with 
that a steady diminution of the dangers which 
are inseparable from a condition of illiteracy. 

In and around Atlanta there are six high-grade 
schools and colleges for negro pupils, of which 
two are controlled by the Baptists, three by the 
Methodists, and one by the Congregationalists. 
Of these schools one is for young men, one for 
young women, and four for both sexes. The 
Atlanta Baptist Seminary prepares young men 
for the ministry. Spelman Seminary, under the 
control of the same denomination, is essentially 
a religious institution, and has sent out over 
7,000 young women fully prepared for life’s ac- 
tivities. Several of its graduates are now work- 
ing in the foreign missionary field. Clark 
University and the Gammon School of Theology 
are institutions of the highest order, the former 
giving both literary and industrial education. 
All these colleges have fine buildings, with ample 
grounds, and are exerting a most beneficent in- 
fluence in the education of the negro race. The 
Morris- Brown College is under negro control and 
administration, and has, since its establishment 
in 1885, given instruction to nearly 3,000 pupils. 
Another institution which is achieving useful 
educational results is the Atlanta University. 
More important and far-reaching in its influence 
than either of these institutions, perhaps, is the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, which 
is second only to the Hampton among schools 
which combine industrial training with normal 
and literary instruction. This institution, which 
has come to be a vital force in the ‘‘ Black , Belt’’ 
of Alabama, has over 800 pupils on its rolls, 
with 66 instructors, all of whom are colored. 
Fisk University, another institution of wide re- 
nown, has educated over 15,000 students, 300 of 
whom have taken a full course and are now fill- 
ing responsible positions at the South. Other 
notable schools are Tillotson, Talladega, and 
Straight, at all of which theological classes are 
taught. 

There is abundant proof that the Southern 
people have a full comprehension of their respon- 
sibility as to this matter of popular education. In 
nearly every State the public school system is or- 
ganized upon a generous and enlightened basis. In 
some of the wealthier States there are, in addition 
to the public schools, well-equipped institutions 


for the education of both whites and blacks. The 
State of Georgia, for example, expended last 
year $2,000,000 for common school purposes. 
and it maintains, besides, schools for the higher 
education, and a college exclusively for the edu- 
cation of blacks. This college, which is located at 
Savannah, gives tuition free, and at the same time 
gives every student an opportunity to work at a 
rate of compensation which enables him not only 
to pay his board, but to accumulate a moderate 
sum at the end of each school year. The college 
has departments of natural science, of economics 
and of agriculture and technology. Every stu- 
dent is enabled to learn a trade, and well-trained 
carpenters, blacksmiths and mechanics are being 
thus sent out as educators of their race in indus- 
trial pursuits. 

The transformation in the intellectual and 
moral aspects of the South cannot be dismissed 
without definite reference to the fact that along 
with the general progress on educational lines, 
there has been evolved a distinctive literature. 
Some of the most popular and valuable contrib- 
utors to current poetry and fiction are Southern 
men and women, who are perpetuating in litera- 
ture both the color and spirit of the new life of 
to-day and the romance and legend of the older 
time. Conspicuous in this galaxy of Southern 
writers who image the thought and reflect the 
aspirations of the generation now to the fore are 
Thomas Nelson Page, Frank L. Stanton, James 
Lane Allen, Joel Chandler Harris, Julia Magru- 
der, Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 

As a result of the educational development of 
Southern society, there is apparent in all the 
populous communities a higher moral standard, 
a broader and keener solicitude for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties against crime and the sup- 
pression of the more odious forms of vice, and a 
profound respect for the institutions of practical 
religion. There are in some communities crimes 
against person and property which shock the law- 
abiding and humane, but, for the most part, 
these acts of violence, designed to arrest the or- 
derly processes of the law, find no justification 
with the better classes of the community ; they 
are excesses which unhappily have their counter- 
part in equally indefensible outrages at the 
North. In the matter of Sabbath observance and 
attendance upon religious worship, in the general 
restraint of the various forces which are so active 
in all the larger Northern cities, the principal 
States of the South are in advance of the North. 
In several of these States the temperance senti- 
ment is practically dominant, embodying itself 
in local option and prohibitory laws, and the 
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saloon is in no sense a force in politics or the 


social life, and Sunday desecration, outside of 


one or two of the larger cities is practically un- 
known. It Atlanta during the Exposition every 
saloon and every hotel bar was shut tight on the 
Sabbath, and it will be remembered that the Ex- 
position itself was closed on that day by the 
practically unanimous vote of the managers. 
With the return of prosperous conditions the 
Church has everywhere quickened its activities, 
and its message is being carried more widely and 
aggressively than ever before into the dark and 
waste places which 
so sorely need its ben- 
eficent influence. In 
this important work 
the churches and mis- 
sionary societies of 
the North have gener- 
ously co-operated. As 
to some of the spe- 
cial phases of educa- 
tional and _ religious 
effort, Northern 
States have, indeed, 
taken the initiative. 
This is true particu- 
larly as to the move- 
ment for the uplift- 
ing of the mountain 
whites, of whom 
there are more than 
2,000,000 in the 
mountains of West 
Virginia, the Caroli- 
nas, East Tennessee, 
Kentucky and North- 
ern Georgia. 
the Scotch-Irish—of the high-souled men who 
issued the famous Mechlenberg Declaration of 
1775, which so stirred the patriots of the time. 
From their ancestral line have come some of 
the most distinguished statesmen and soldiers 
known to our history. Abhorring slavery, they 
found refuge and more congenial environment 
in the mountains. There they have remained 
Few 
could read, and churches were 
than Under the old regime 
nothing whatever was done for their enlighten- 


for generations in ignorance and poverty. 
of the people 


fewer schools. 
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ment, but after the Civil War their pitiable condi- 
tion began to attract attention, and something 
like an organized movement was initiated for the 
introduction of schools and the establishment of 
mission institutions. The Presbyterians entered 
the field and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion also penetrated many of the darkest districts. 
Last year 2,084 pupils were entered in 17 
mountain schools under the care of this associa- 
tion, and 152 teachers were sent out fully pre- 
pared for their important work. Industrial in- 
struction is given in all these schools. Altogether 
the association has in 
the South 74 schools 
of this character, with 
405 instructors and 
11,981 pupils. In 
other fields the Meth- 
odists and the Bap- 
tists are achieving 
large results in the 
same general direc- 
tion. All over the 
South religious activ- 
ities keep pace with 
these educational ef- 
forts, most of which 
are in- 
spired by solicitude 
for the spiritual eleva- 

tion of the people. 
Thus, every aspect 
of the New South, 
material, intellectual 
and moral, is full of 
In the de- 
cade ending with 1890 
thirteen of these States increased in wealth to the 
extent of $3,659, 262,000, and their later growth 
has been remarkable. In this fact 
there is the fullest guarantee of continued expan- 
sion of those higher forces which constitute the 
real strength of Christian civilization. The men 
of the South have not forgotten the past, but they 
have buried out of sight the ghastly memorials of 
their unavailing strife, and their faces are turned 
in hope and resolute purpose to the future. What 
grandeur of achievement, what magnificence of 
reward it may hold, what measure of blessing 

through them for the nation, who can tell ? 
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FACSIMILE OF GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED TO GENERAL HENRY LEE BY CONGRESS, 1779. 


“LIGHT-HORSE HARRY.” 
(1756—1818.) 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAJOR GENERAL HENRY LEE, 
FATHER OF GENERAL ROBERT E, LEE. 


a 


. General Henry Lee, if not the foremost man of all the world of his age and rank, was certainly the 


second of no man, if, during seven years of service, in numberless situations requiring talents, bravery and 
prompt execution, the commission of no fault or the neglect of no duty, entitled him to such an appellation.” 


Acatnst the stormy background of the Revolu- 
tion and the first Presidentiad of these United 
States, there stands out in vivid relief, both in 
the military and civil annals of the country, the 


figure of the dashing dragoon and splendid ora- 
tor, the chosen of Patrick Henry and the beloved 
of Washington, classic scholar and impassioned 
patriot, brilliant scion of a long-distinguished 
race, governor of his native State and perfect 
type of the Virginia gentleman, rearing his sons 
in religion, morality and learning, solicitous 
above all that they should be taught to ride, 
shoot and tell the truth—the figure of General 
Henry Lee, the ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry”’ of his 
soldier contemporaries, the father of General 
Robert E. Lee. , 

The family history and birth of this illustrious 
American have been recounted in detail in the 
preceding and initial paper of this series (Frank 
LesLie’s PopuLar Montuty for February, 1896). 
It may be well to recapitulate a little here, how- 
ever, in view of the not infrequent confound- 
ing of General Henry Lee, the subject of this 
present paper, with Richard Henry Lee, the well- 
known statesman, the ‘‘ Cicero of the American 
Kevolution,’’ who was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. Richard Henry 
Lee’s father, Thomas, and Henry Lee’s grand- 
father, Henry (third of the name), were brothers. 
Consequently, Richard Henry Lee was a first 
cousin of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry’s’’ father. An- 
other important point which it is proper here to 


— Vindication of John Banks, of Virginia. 


emphasize and insist upon being borne in mind, 
is this: the General Charles Lee, of Washing- 
ton’s army, whose ignoble record at the battle of 
Monmouth is familiar to all students of history, 
was an Englishman by birth and training, and 
no relation to the Lee family of Virginia. 

Henry, the second child and eldest son of 
Henry Lee (IV.) and Lucy Grymes, his wife, 
was born at ‘‘Leesyivaniu,’”’ his father’s home, 
near Dumfries, in Prince William County, Vir- 
ginia, on the 29th of January, 1756. After re- 
ceiving the usual rudimentary education at home 
Henry was sent to Princeton College. Dr. Wil- 
liam Shippen wrote to R. H. Lee, in 1770: 
‘¢ Your cousin, Henry Lee, is in college and will 
be one of the first fellows in this country. He is 
more than strict in his morality, has fine genius 
and is diligent. Charles isin the grammar school, 
but Dr. Witherspoon expects much from his 
genius and application.”’ (Dr. Witherspoon was 
then the president of Princeton College.) Leay- 
ing college upon his graduation, in 1773, Henry 
was for some time employed in looking after the 
private affairs of his father, who was absent from 
home engaged in negotiating a treaty with some 
Indian tribes on behalf of the colony of Virginia. 
The next year he was intending to embark for 
England to pursue the study of the law under 
the direction of Bishop Porteus, of London ; but 
the dark shadows of war were already threaten- 
ing, and changed the prospective lawyer into an 
actual soldier. His later career seems to have 
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proven him well qualified for the profession of 
the law, in which it is probable that, had he en- 
tered the political arena, he would have made 
for himself a reputation of no mean proportion. 
Henry Lee was foremost among those who took 
an active part in organizing and drilling the 
militia of Virginia; in consequence, he was 
appointed, in 1776, by Patrick Henry, then 
Governor of the State, a captain of one of the 
companies of cavalry in the Virginia regiment 
commanded by Colonel Theodorick Bland. Lee 
soon distinguished himself by his thorough dis- 
cipline of his troopers, as well as by the care and 
attention given to their horses and equipment. 
He wrote his colonel, under date of 15th of April, 
ota How happy would I be, if it was 
possible for my men to be furnished with caps 
and boots prior to my appearance at headquar- 
ters! You know, dear colonel, that, justly, an 
officer’s reputation depends not only on the dis- 
cipline, but appearance of his men. Could 
the articles mentioned be allowed my troop their 
appearance into Morris [Morristown] would se- 
cure me from the imputation of carelessness as 
their captain, and I have vanity enough to hope 
would assist in procuring some little credit to the 
colonel and regiment. Pardon my solicitations 


on any head respecting the condition of my 


troop ; my sole object is the credit of the reg- 
iment.”’ 

At the time this letter was written Colonel 
Bland’s regiment had joined the army under 
Washington, and Lee was about to make his first 
appearance ‘‘at headquarters.’’ His appearance 
must have been such as he desired, or his subse- 
quent behavior in active service must have been 
successful, for he appears to have won the esteem 
and affection of Washington very early in the 
war. It is certain that he was frequently em- 
ployed by his commander on confidential mis- 
sions and in hazardous expeditions. ‘‘ He was 
favorably noticed by Washington throughout the 
war,’’ wrote Irving. At one time the general 
wrote to pa You may in future or 
while on your present command mark your let- 
ters private.’’? This to an officer only twenty-three 
years old surely indicated confidence and esteem. 
In fact, his extreme youth seems to have been 
the sole reason why due rank was not awarded 
his military merit. He was too youthful to be 
elevated over the heads of men much his senior 
in years, though probably inferior in military 
talent. 

This letter attests the kind feeling of apprecia- 
tion in which Lee was held by his great chief: 
‘* My dear Lee: Although I have given you my 


Lee : 
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thanks in the general orders of this day, for the 
late instance of your gallant behavior, I cannot 
resist the inclination I feel to repeat them again 
in this manner. I needed no fresh proofs of 
your merit to bear youin remembrance. I waited 
only for the proper time and season to show it ; 
those, I hope, are not far off. I shall also think 
of and will reward the merit of Lindsay, when 
an opening presents, as far as I can consistently ; 
and I shall not forget the corporal, whom you 
have recommended to my notice. Offer my 
sincere thanks to the whole of your gallant party, 
and assure them that no one felt pleasure more 
sensibly, or rejoiced more sincerely for your and 
their escape, than your affectionate,’’ ete. 

The skirmish referred to by Washington was 
an attempt on the part of the British to capture 
Lee. They attached sufficient importance to 
making him their prisoner to send a troop of two 
hundred horse to secretly surround his headquar- 
ters, when they had ascertained he was near 
their lines and accompanied by only ten men. 
The Americans manned the windows of the house 
and succeeded in beating off their assailants. 
Lee reported: ‘‘The contest was very warm ; 
the British dragoons trusting to their vast super- 
iority in number, attempted to force their way 
into the house. In this they were baffled by the 
bravery of my men. After having left two killed 
and four wounded they desisted and sheered 
ou.” 

The skill and daring of Lee soon won such 
favor in the eyes of his chief that Washington 
urged Congress to give him the command of an 
independent corps for scouting and foraging. In 
a letter to the President of Congress, he wrote: 
‘*Captain Lee, of the Light Dragoons, and the 
officers under his command, having uniformly 
distinguished themselves by a conduct of exem- 
plary zeal, prudence and bravery, I took occa- 
sion, on a late signal instance of it, to express 
the high sense I entertained of their merit, and 
to assure him that it should not fail of being 
properly noticed. I was induced to give this as- 
surance from a conviction that it is the wish of 
Congress to give every encouragement to merit, 
and that they would cheerfully embrace so favor- 
able an opportunity of manifesting this disposi- 
tion. I had it in contemplation at the time, in 
case no other method more eligible could be 
adopted, to make an offer of a place in my family. 
I have consulted the committee of Congress upon 
the subject, and we are mutually of the opinion 
that giving Captain Lee the command of two 
troops of horse on the proposed establishment, 
with the rank of major, to act as an independent 
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corps, would be a mode of rewarding him very 
advantageous to the service. Captain Lee’s 
genius particularly adapts him to a command of 
this nature, and it will be the most agreeable to 
him of any station in which he could be placed.”’ 
Shortly after this Lee was given the command 
of three companies each of cavalry and of infantry, 
to operate as an independent corps. By the at- 
tention he gave to the discipline of his men 
and the care of their horses, he kept his troopers 
so well mounted 
and so effective 
that they 
able to move 
with great rapid- 
ity and daring. 


vere 


In consequence 
of their dash and 
bravery in scout- 
ing and foraging 
they acquired 
quite a reputa- 
tion, and he the 
sobriquet of 
* Light-Horse 
Harry,”’ a name 
which has ever 
clung to him. 
On the 19th of 
July, 1779, at 
the head of three 
hundred men,’ 
Lee surprised 
and captured 
Paulus Hook, 
i a 


some 


securing 
hun- 
dred and sixty 
prisoners, and 
retreated with 
the loss of only 
two killed and 
three wounded. 
For ‘‘his pru- 
dence, address 


one 


GENERAL 


and bravery’’ on 
this and other occasions, Congress voted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: By the act of 7th of April, 


1778, it was ‘‘ Resolved, whereas Captain Henry 
Lee, of the Light Dragoons, by the whole tenor 
of his conduct during the last campaign, has 


proved himself a brave and prudent officer, 
rendered essential service to his country, and 
acquired to himself and the corps he commanded 
distinguished honor, and it being the determina- 


tion of Congress to reward merit, Resolved, that 


LAFAYETTE, 


(From a contemporary portrait presented by him to Washington, 
in possession of General G. W. Custis Lee 
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Captain Henry Lee be promoted to the rank of 
Major Commandant ; that he be empowered to 
augment his present corps by enlistment of two 
corps of horse t 

By the act of 
‘Resolved, that t 
to Major Lee for 
dress and braver’ 


ct as a separate corps.’’ 
24th September, 1779, it was 
thanks of Congress be given 
the remarkable prudence, ad- 
displayed in the attack on the 
Paulus Hook, and 
that they approve the humanity shown in cir- 
cumstances 
prompting to 
severity, as hon- 
orable to the 
arms of the 
United Statesand 
correspondent to 
the noble prin- 


enemy’s fort al works at 


ciples on which 
they were assum- 
ed, and that a 
gold medal, em- 
blematic of this 
affair, be struck 
under the direc- 
tion of the Board 
of Treasury, and 
presented to Ma- 
jor Lee.’’ 

After serving 
for three years 
in the campaigns 
of the northern 
army, Lee was 
ordered south to 
join General 
Greene, with 
whom he served 
until his final 
retirement from 
the army after 
the surrender of 
Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. 
Greene 
mended him by 
declaring that ‘‘no man in the progress of the 
campaign had equal merit.’’ 

When it is remembered that Lee served there 
with such soldiers as Morgan, Marion, Pickens, 
Sumter, and other gallant officers, the full extent 
About October, 
1780, Congress proposed to reorganize the army 
somewhat, 


and now com- 


of this praise will be appreciated. 


mong the changes considered 
was the placing of Lee’s corps in one of the 
regular Washington opposed this 


and 


regiments. 
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change and wrote to the President of Congress : 
= Major Lee has rendered such distin- 
guished services, possesses so many talents for 
commanding a corps of this nature, and deserves 
so much credit for the perfection in which he has 
kept his corps, as well as for the handsome ex- 
ploits he has performed, that it would be a loss 
to the service and a discouragement to merit 
to reduce him, and I do not see how he can 
be introduced into one of the regiments in a 
manner satisfactory to himself, and which will 
enable him to be equally useful, without giving 
too much disgust to the whole line of cavalry.’’ 
This protest had due 

effect, and Lee retain- 

ed the command of 

his partisan corps, 

being also advanced 

to the rank of lieu- 

tenant colonel. In 

writing to John Mat- 

thews, a member of 

Congress from South 

Carolina, Washington 

was even more com- 

plimentary to Lee. 

Under date of 23d of 

October, he wrote: 

* Lee’s corps will 
go to the southward. I 
believe it will be found 
very useful. The corps 
itself is an excellent 
one and the officer at 
the head of it has 
great resources of gen- 
aus.’ 

Colonel Charles 
Cornwallis Chesney, 
of the English army, 
in an article on Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee, 
speaks thus of his father: ‘‘ From the very first 
he displayed military talent of a high order, 
and became before long the most noted leader of 


his army for dashing enterprise in separate com- 
mand. 


A special gold medal was awarded him 
by Congress for his capture of the fort at Paulus 
Hook, and in 1781 he was sent to join the forces 
under General Greene in the South, there matched 
against Cornwallis. That Greene failed, on the 
whole, in his encounter is well-known. He was 
in fact in a position of inferiority until Cornwallis 
left the South for Petersburg and the Richmond 
peninsula. Greene, however, though de- 
feated, never ceased to hold his own stoutly 
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against Cornwallis for the time, and afterwards 

recovered the Carolinas fully for Congress. His 

successes were due in great part to the talents and 

energy of his young cavalry commander. General 

Henry Lee had a worthy opponent in Colonel 

Tarleton, a cavalry officer of no mean merit in 

light warfare. But the republican cavalier es- 

tablished his superiority very fully in the series 

of skirmishes that ensued. And although, in his 

own ‘Memoir of the War,’ he had the modesty 

to attribute his successes over Tarleton to his 

superiority in horse flesh, readers of his interest- 

ing work may discern for themselves that his 

own skill and judg- 

ment were the prime 

causes of the advan- 

tage, and will be dis- 

posed to agree to the 

full with General 

Greene, who wrote in 

his personal thanks, 

‘No man in the prog- 

ress of the campaign 

had equal merit with 

yourself,’ an express- 

ion of strong meaning 

coming from a plain, 

blunt soldier of honest 

character. And this 

praise was fully con- 

firmed by Washing- 

ton’s own words of 

love and thanks, in a 

letter of later datc, 

written long cnough 

after to show how 

strong in that great 

man’s mind was the 

memory of the 

services of ‘Light- 

Horse Harry,’ as Lee 

was familiarly called.”’ 

Shortly after the surrender of Cornwallis, Lee 

resigned from the army, upon which occasion 

General Greene wrote him: ‘‘ I have beheld with 

extreme anxiety for some time past a growing dis- 

content in your mind, and have not been without 

my apprehensions that your complaints originated 

more in distress than in ruin of your constitution. 

Whatever may be the source of your wounds I 
wish it was in my power to heal them. 

From our earliest acquaintance I had a partiality 

for you, which progressively grew into friend- 

ship. I was under no obligation to you until I 

came into this country, and yet I believe you 

will do me the justice to say I never wanted 
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inclination to serve you. Here I have been under 
the greatest obligations—obligations I can never 
cancel. I am far from agreeing with you in 
the opinion that the public will never do you 
justice. I believe few officers, either in Europe 
or America, are held in so high a point of estima- 
tion as you are. Substantial service is what con- 
stitutes lasting reputation ; and your reports of 
this campaign are the best panegyric that can be 
given of your action. . It is true there are a 
few of your countrymen who, from ignorance and 
malice, are disposed to do injustice to your con- 
duct, but it is out of their power to injure you. 
Indeed, you are ignor- 
ant of your own weight 
and influence, other- 
wise you would de- 
spise their spleen and 
malice. Every- 
body knows I have the 
highest opinion of you 
as an ofiicer, and you 
know I love you as a 
friend ; whatever may 
be your determination, 
to retire or to continue 
in service, my affection 
will accompany you.”’ 
In a parting letter 
Greene adds (12th 
February, 1782): 
‘You are going home 
and you will get mar- 
ried, but you cannot 
cease to be a soldier; 
should the rage 
here I shall call for you 
in a few months, unless 
I should find your in- 
clination opposed to 
my wishes.”’ 

General Charles Lee 
once said of him, that ‘‘ Major Lee seemed to 
have come out of his mother’s womb a soldier.”’ 
Marshall, the early historian of Washington, has 
written: ‘‘ The continued labors and exertions of 
all were highly meritorious, but the successful 
activity of one corps will attract particular at- 
tention. The legion, from its structure, was pe- 
culiarly adapted to the partisan warfare of the 
Southern States, and, by being detached against 
weaker posts of the enemy, had opportunities 
for displaying with advantage all the energies it 
possessed. In that extensive sweep which it 
made from the Santee to Augusta, which em- 
ployed from the 15t of April to the 8th of 


war 
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June, this corps, acting in conjunction first with 
Marion, afterward with Pickens, and sometimes 
alone, had constituted the principal force which 
carried five British posts and made upward of 
1,100 prisoners.”’ 

Mr. G. W. Parke Custis, in his ‘‘ Recollections of 
Washington,’’ has declared that, ‘‘ No officer in 
the American army could have been better fitted 
than Lee for the command of a partisan corps : 
for in the surprise of posts, in gaining intelli- 
gence, of distracting and discomforting your 
enemy, without bringing him to a general ac- 
tion, and all the strategy which belongs to the 
partisan warfare, few 
officers in any service 
have been more distin- 
guished than the sub- 
ject of our memoir. 
The legion of Lee, un- 
der the untiring labors 
of its active, talented 
commander, became 
one of the most effi- 
cient corps in the 
American army. The 
horsemen were prin- 
cipally recruited in the 
Southern and Middle 
States—countries pro- 
verbial for furnishing 
skillful riders; while 
the horses, under the 
inspection of the Vir- 
ginian commander, 
were superior in bone 
and figure, and could 
many of them have 
boasted a lineal descent 
from the Godolphin 
Arabian. 

‘Among Lee’s offi- 
cers were the good and 
gallant names of Eggleston, Rudolph, Armstrong, 
O’ Neil, and the surviving honored veterans, Allen 
M’Lane of Delaware and Harrison of Virginia. 
The arrival of the legion in the South was hailed 


as most auspicious to the success of our arms in 


that quarter; indeed, so fine a corps of horse 


and foot, so well disciplined, and in such gallant 
array, was rarely to be seen in those our days 
of desolation. The partisan legion did good 
service in the campaigns of the Carolinas, and 
the commander won his way to the esteem and 
confidence of Greene, the well-beloved of Washing- 
ton, as he had previously done to the esteem and 
confidence of the great chief himself; and, as a 
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justice to the great military sagacity of Lee, let it 
be remembered that he was mainly instrumental 
in advising Greene to that return to the Carolinas 
which eventuated in the decisive and glorious 
combat of Eutaw, and the virtual liberation of 
the South. With the close of the campaign of 
1781 ended the military services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. He retired on furlough to Virginia, 
and was happily present at the surrender of his 
old adversary, the formidable Cornwallis, 19th 
October. Lee married shortly afterward, and 
settled in the county of Westmoreland, but was 
permitted by his grateful and admiring country- 
men, for a short time only, to enjoy the otinm 
cum dignitate, being successfully chosen to the 
State Legislature, the convention for ratifying the 
Constitution, the gubernatorial chair and the Con- 
gress of the United States.”’ 

During all his services in these legislative 
bodies Henry Lee was an ardent federalist, ably 
supporting Madison and others in their efforts 
for securing the ratification of the Constitution 
by the Virginia Convention. In taking this posi- 
tion he was an antagonist of his cousin, Richard 
Henry Lee, yet the latter considered his services 
so valuable to the State that he was anxious for 
him to be in the Virginia Assembly. Under date 
of 14th July, 1787, R. H. Lee wrote his brother, 
Arthur: ‘‘I do really consider it a thing of con- 
sequence to the public interest that Colonel H. 
Lec, of Stratford, should be in our next Assem- 
bly, and therefore wish you would exert yourself 
with the old squire [Richard Lee] to get his re- 
signation, or disqualification rather, so that his 
nephew may get early into the House of Dele- 
gates. I know it is like persuading a man to 
sign his own death warrant, but upon my word 
the state of public affairs renders the sacrifice of 
place and vanity necessary.”’ 

Henry Lee was Governor of Virginia fon three 
years. While in this office Washington appointed 
him to command the troops ordered out to sup- 
press the ‘‘ Whisky Rebellion,’ which occurred 
in Western Pennsylvania, in 1794 ; he succeeded 
in quelling the rebellion without bloodshed. On 
the 19th July, 1798, he was appointed a major 
general in the army and was honorably dis- 
charged on the 15th of June, 1800; Being a 
member of Congress in 1799, when the news of 
the death of Washington was received by Con- 
gress he drew up a series of resolutions, formally 
announcing that event, which were presented in 
his absence by his colleague, John Marshall ; in 
these resolutions occur those ever memorable 
words: ‘ First in war, first in peace, and first in the 


hearts of his fellow-citizens.’’ Thereupon Congress 


resolved that ‘‘the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
desired to request one of the members of Con- 
gress to perform and deliver’’ an oration. Henry 
Lee was selected to pay this tribute on behalf of 
Congress to the great Washington, and the ora- 
tion was delivered before Congress on the 26th 
of December, 1799, at the ‘‘German Lutheran 
Church, in 4th Street, above Arch, Philadelphia, 
the largest in the city.”’ 

Of this oration, Mr. Custis has written as one 
who had heard it: ‘‘ With the advantages of a 
classical education, General Lee possessed taste 
and distinguished powers of eloquence ; and was 
selected, on the demise of Washington, to deliver 
the oration in the funeral solemnities decreed by 
Congress in honor of the Pater Patrie. The ora- 
tion having been but imperfectly committed to 
memory, from the very short time in which it 
was composed, somewhat impaired its effect upon 
the auditory ; but as a composition it has only 
to be read to be admired, for the purity and ele- 
gance of its language and the powerful appeal it 
makes to the hearts of its readers; and we will 
venture to affirm that it will rank among the 
most celebrated performances of those highly 
distinguished men who mounted the rostrum on 
that imposing occasion of national mourning.”’ 
Mr. Custis adds: ‘In one particular Lee may 
be said to have excelled his illustrious contempo- 
raries, Marshall, Madison, Hamilton, Gouverneur 
Morris and Ames. It was in a surprising quick- 
ness of talent, a genius sudden, dazzling, and 
always at command, with an eloquence which 
seemed to flow unbidden. Seated at a convivial 
board when the death of Patrick Henry was an- 
nounced, Lee called for a scrap of paper, and in 
a few moments produced a striking and beauti- 
ful eulogium upon the Demosthenes of modern 
liberty. 

‘* Lee’s powers of conversation were also fasci- 
nating in the extreme, possessing those rare and 
admirable qualities which seize and hold captive 
his hearers, delighting while they instruct. That 
Lee was a man of letters, a scholar who had 
ripened under a truly classical sun, we have only 
to turn to his work on the Southern war, where 
he was, indeed, the Magna pars fui of all which 
he relates—a work which well deserves to be 
ranked with the commentaries of the famed mas- 
ter of the Roman world, who, like our Lee, was 
equally renowned with the pen as the sword. 
But there is a line, a single line, in the works of 
Lee which would hand him over to immortality, 
though he had never written another. ‘ First in 


war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 

















fellow-countrymen,’ * will last while language 


lasts. What a sublime eulogium is pronounced 
in that noble line! So few words, and yet how 
illustrative are they of the vast and matchless 
character of Washington ! They are words which 
will descend with the memory of the hero they 
are meant to honor, to the veneration of remotest 
posterity, and be graven on colossal statues of 
the Pater Patri in some future age. 

‘**The attachment of Lee to Washington was 
like that of Hamilton, pure and enthusiastic— 
like that of the chivalric Laurens, devotional. 
It was in the praise of his ‘hero, his friend, and 
his country’s preserver’ that the splendid talents 
of Lee were often elicited, with a force and 
grandeur of eloquence wholly his own. The fame 
and memory of his chief was the fondly-cherished 
passion to which he clung amid the wreck of his 
fortunes—the hope which gave warmth to his 
heart when all else around him seemed cold and 
desolate. But shall the biographer’s task be 
complete, when the faults of his subject are not 
to be taken into account? Of faults, perhaps the 
subject of our memoir had many ; yet how ad- 
mirable is the maxim handed down to us from 
the ancients, ‘De mortuis nil, nisi bonum.’ Let 
the faults of Lee be buried in his distant grave— 
let the turf of oblivion close over the failings of 
him whose early devotion to liberty, in liberty’s 
battles—whose eloquence in her senates and his- 
torical memoirs of her times of trial, shed a lustre 
on his country in the young days of the Repub- 
lic; and when Americans of some future date 
shall search amid the records of their early his- 
tory for the lives of illustrious men who flour- 
ished in the age of Washington, high on a brilliant 
scroll will they find inscribed Henry Lee, a son 
of Virginia—a patriot, soldier and historian of 
the Revolution, and orator and statesman of the 
Republic.”’ 

in 1801 Henry Lee retired permanently from 
public life, hoping to spend the remainder of his 
days in the peaceful quiet of a Virginia farm life. 
‘With his congressional career ended the better 
days of this highly gifted man. An unhappy 
rage for speculation caused him to embark upon 
that treacherous stream which gently, and almost 
imperceptibly at first, but with sure and fearful 
rapidity at last, hurries its victims to the vortex 
of destruction. It was indeed lamentable to be- 
hold the venerable Morris and Lee, patriots, who 
in the senates of liberty and on her battle fields 
had done the state such service, instead of enjoy- 

* In the resolutions presented to Congress, Lee used the 
phrase “ fellow-citizens’’; but in his oration he used 
‘* fellow-countrymen.”’ 
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ing a calm and happy evening of life, to be lan- 
guishing in prison and in exile—for Lee, after 
long struggling with adversity, finally, as will be 
seen, sought in a foreign land a refuge from his 
many ills, where, becoming broken in health, he 
returned home to die. 

In reviewing the life of the father of Robert E. 
Lee, it is of peculiar interest and significance to 
note the opinions and sentiments as to State loy- 
alty which were sacredly held by the soldier of 
the Revolution, and transmitted to his great son. 
In 1798-99, Henry Lee, as a representative of 
the County of Westmoreland in the General As- 
sembly, participated in the debate upon Mr. 
Madison’s famous resolutions of that date. In 
Lee’s opinion, the laws of the United States then 
under discussion were unconstitutional, and if 
they were, Virginia had a right to object; ‘‘but,’* 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Virginia is my country; her will 
I obey, however lamentable the fate to which it 
may subject me In 1792, replying to a letter 
from Mr. Madison asking him if he would relin- 
quish his office of Governor of Virginia and ac- 
cept command of an army to be organized for 
the protection the western frontier, General 
Lee writes: ‘‘Were I called upon by the Presi- 
dent to command the next campaign, my respect 


for him would induce me to disregard every 
trifling obstruction which might oppose my ac- 
ceptance of the office, such as my own repose, 
the care of my children and the happiness I en- 
joy in attention to their welfare, and in the exe- 
cution of the duties of my present station. As a 


citizen, I should feel myself bound to obey the 
will of my country in taking any part her inter- 
ests may demand from me. Therefore I am, 
upon this occasion, in favor of obedience to any 
claim which may be made on me. Yet I should 
require some essential+ stipulations—only to se- 
cure a favorable issue to the campaign. : 
One objection I should only have (the above 
conditions being acceded to), and that is, the 
abandoning of my native county, to whose good- 
ness I am so much indebted; no consideration 
on earth could induce me to acta part, however 
gratifying to me, which could be construed into 
disregard or faithlessness to this Common- 
wealth.”’> Do we not hear an echo of these 
words, seventy years later, in the response of 
Robert KE. Lee, whe n, called upon to choose he- 
tween serving under the flag of the United States 
or obeying the will of Virginia, he drew his 
sword in defense of the mother State? 

In 1812, when war was declared with England, 
General Henry Lee was living in Alexandria, for 
the benefit of his children’s education. He was 
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offered, and promptly accepted, a major gen- 
eral’s commission in the army. 


Before entering 
upon his duties he visited Baltimore on business, 
and stopped at the house of Mr. Hanson, the edi- 
tor of the Federal Republican. Mr. Hanson was 
at that time in violent disfavor with the war 
party, on account of what would now be called 
the anti-Jingo spirit of his editorial articles, and 
his house was attacked by a mob on the very 
night of General Lee’s visit. The general made 
common cause with his friend, and in atively 
resisting the assaults of the excited mob, received 
such serious injuries as came near proving imme- 
diately fatal, and ultimately caused his death. 
He was compelled to make a voyage to the West 
Indies, seeking restoration of his shattered 
health. On*his way home he landed at Cum- 
berland Island, on the coast of Georgia, the home 
of his old commander and friend, General Greene, 
where he died on the 25th of March, 1818, and 
was buried. A war vessel happening to be an- 
chored near by, her captain and crew assisted at 
his funeral, and paid the last military honors to 
the dead soldier. As has been said: ‘‘ Fortune 
seems to have conducted him at the close of his 
life almost to the tomb of Greene ; and his bones 
may now repose by the side of those of his be- 


loved chief ; friends in war, united in death, and 
partners in a never-dying fame.”’ 

General Henry Lee was always an ardent ad- 
mirer of Washington, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his veneration for that great 
man. In his last illness ‘‘a surgical operation 
was proposed, as offering some hope of prolong- 
ing his life ; but he replied that the eminent sur- 
geon to whose skill and care, during his sojourn 
in the West Indies, he was so much indebted, 
had disapproved a resort to the proposed opera- 
tion. The surgeon in attendance still urging it, 
the patient put an end to the discussion by say- 
ing: ‘My dear sir, were the great Washington 
alive and here, and joining you in advocating it, 
I would still resist.’ ’’ 

Mr. Irving has said that Henry Lee was always 
a favorite with Washington, and was very often 
favorably noticed by him. And Lee, on his 
part, seems to have looked up to Washington 
rather as a friend or older brother than as his 
military chief. In his letters he appears to have 
asked for advice upon any private business or 
public topic that interested him, and to have ex- 
pressed his feelings and opinions upon current 
affairs with much freedom. Mr. Irving says 
further : ‘‘ Colonel Henry Lee, who used to be a 
favored guest at Mount Vernon, does not seem 
to have been much under the influence of that 
‘reverential awe’ which Washington is said to 
have inspired, if we may judge from the follow- 
ing anecdote : 

‘*Washington one day at table mentioned his 
being in want of carriage horses, and asked Lee 
if he knew where he could get a pair. 

‘**T have a fine pair, general,’ replied Lee, 
‘but you cannot get them.’ 

«Why not?’ 

‘«* Because you will never pay more than half 
price for anything, and I must have full price 
for my horses.’ 

‘*The bantering reply set Mre. Washington 
laughing, and her parrot, perched beside her, 
joined in the laugh. The general took this fa- 
miliar assault upon his dignity in great good part. 

‘** Ah, Lee, you are a funny fellow,’ said he ; 
‘see, that bird is laughing at you.’ ”’ 

The following letter of sympathy from General 
Washington to Henry Lee was evidently written 
in response to the news of the deaths of his (first ) 
wife and son; indeed, on the original were in- 
dorsed these words by Lee himself, ‘‘ The deaths 
of my wife and son’’: 

**New York, August 27th, 1790. 

‘My pear Sir: I have been duly favored with the 
receipt of your obliging letter dated the 12th of June 








last. Iam also indebted to you for a long letter written 
to me in the course of last year and should have had 
the pleasure sooner to express my acknowledgments for 
the tender interest you take on account of my health 
and administration, but such is the multiplicity of my 
avocations, and so great the ; ressure of public business 
as to leave me no leisure for the agreeable duty of an- 
swering private letters from my friends—and although 
I shall at all times be happy to hear from them, yet I 
shall be but an unprofitable correspondent, as it will 
not be in my power to make those returns which under 
other circumstances I should have real pleasure in 
doing. 

“‘T‘ is unnecessary to assure you of the interest I 
take in whatever nearly concerns you. I therefore 
very sincerely condole with you on your late and great 
losses ; but as the ways of Providence are as inscrutable 
as just, it becomes the children of it to submit with 
resignation and fortitude to its decrees as far as the 
feelings of humanity will allow, and your good sense 
will, I am persuaded, enable you to do this. Mrs. 
Washington joins me in these sentiments, and with 
great esteem and regard, I am, my dear sir,” ete. 


Henry Lee was twice married: first, in the 
spring of 1782, to his cousin Matilda, daughter 
of Philip Ludwell and Elizabeth (Steptoe) Lee, 
of Stratford ; she died about May, 1790, having 
had four children. Of these, Nathaniel Greene 
died in early infancy, and Philip Ludwell when 
about seven years oid ; the other two, a daugh- 
ter and son, survived. 

After his first wife’s death Henry Lee had seri- 
ously considered the idea of going to France, 
where, as he wrote Washington when consulting 
him upon the step, a major general’s com- 
mission awaited him. Washington would 
give no direct advice, but discouraged the 
idea, saying he himself would not think of 
taking such a step, ‘‘ because it would ap- 
pear a boundless ocean I was about to em- 
bark on, from whence no land is seen. 

Those in whose hands the government [of 
France] is intrusted are ready to tear each 
other to pieces, and will more than proba- 
bly prove the worst foes the country has.”’ 
This project was given up, whether through 
the influence of Washington or from the ob- 
jection of Mr. Carter, or both, is not known. 
Mr. Carter would not’ consent to a union 
with his daughter until assured that the 
French project was abandoned. He wrote, 
under the date of the 20th of May, 1793: 
“The only objection we ever had to your 
connection with our beloved daughter is 
now entirely done away. You have declared 
upon your honor that you have relinquished 
all thoughts of going to France, and we rest 
satisfied with that assurance. As we cer- 
tainly know that you have obtained her 
Vol. XLI., No. 3—18. 
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consent, you shall have that of her parents most 
cordially, to be joined together in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, whenever she pleases ; and as it is 
determined on, by the approbation and sincere 
affection of all friends, as well as of the parties 
immediately concerned, we think the soonc. it 
takes place the better.’’ On hearing of this mar- 
riage, Washington writes to Lee: **. .. As we 
are told that you have exchanged the rugged and 
dangerous field of Mars for the soft and pleasur- 
able bed of Venus, I do in this, as I shall in 
every thing you may pursue like unto it, good 
and laudable, wish you all imaginable success 
and happiness.”’ 

Henry Lee married, secondly, on the 18th of 
June, 1798, Anne Hill, daughter of Charles Car- 
ter, of ‘‘Shirley,’’ and Anne Butler Moore, his sec- 
ond wife. Mrs. Lee was born in 1773, and died in 
1829 ; they had six children, the record of their 
ages given here is from Mrs. Lee’s family Bible : 
Algernon Sidney, born 2d April, 1795; died the 
9th of August, 1796. Charles Carter. Anne Kin- 
loch, born the 19th of June, 1800; died at Balti- 
more on the 20th of February, 1864; she mar- 
ried in 1825 Judge William Louis Marshall. 
Sydney Smith. Robert Edward. Catharine Mild- 
red, born the 27th of February, 1811, at Alexan- 
dria ; died at Paris, France, in 1856; she mar- 
ried, in 1831, Edward Vernon Childe. 

The letters which General Henry Lee wrote 
from the West Indies to his son Carter have been 
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declared by the latter to furnish ‘‘ the best history 
of the close of our father’s life.’’ General Robert 
E. Lee, in the life of his father prefacing his edi- 
tion (1869) of the latter’s ‘‘ Memoirs of the War 
in the Southern Department of the United 
States,’’ gives in full the principal of ‘‘ these let- 
ters of love and wisdom,’’ a few extracts from 
which may appropriately be reproduced here. 
In the first, deed Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, 
26th June, 1816, the father writes: ‘‘My dear 
Carter: I have just heard by a letter from Henry 
that you are fixed at the University of Cambridge, 
the seminary of my choice. You will there have 
not only excellent examples to encourage your 
love and practice of virtue, the only real good in 
life, but ample scope to pursue learning to its 
bottom, thereby fitting yourself to be useful 
to your country and to be an ornament to your 
friends. You know, my dear son, the deep 
and affectionate interest I have taken in you 
fron. the first moment of your existence, and your 
kind, amiable disposition will never cease enjoy- 
ing and amplifying your father’s happiness to 
the best of your ability. You will do this by 
preferring the practice of virtue to all other things ; 
you know my abhorrence of lying, and you have 
been often told by me that it led to every vice 
and cancelled every tendency to virtue. Never 
forget this truth, and disdain this mean and in- 
famous practice. Epaminondas, the great Theban 
who defended his country when environed by 
powerful foes, and was the most virtuous man of 
his age, so abhorred lying that he would never 
tell one even in jest. Imitate this great man and 
you may equal him in goodness, infinitely to be 
preferred to his greatness. I am too sick to con- 
tinue this discussion, though I begin to hope I 
may live to see you, your dear mother, and our 
other sweet offspring.”’ 

From Turk’s Island, on his voyage sto New 
Providence, he writes (8th August, 1816) : 
‘* Having this moment an opportunity to senda to 
New York, I use it to repeat my love and prayers 
for his health and advancement in the acquisition 
of knowledge from its foundation, not on the sur- 
face. This last turnsman into a puppy, and the 
first fits him for the highest utility and most 
lasting pleasure. I requested you to write 
monthly to me, giving to me with clearness and 
brevity a narrative of your studies, recreations, 
and your relish for the occupations which employ 
yon in and out of college. Never mind your 
style ; but write your first impressions quickly, 
clearly and honestly. Style will come in due 
time, as will maturity of judgment. Above all 
things earthly, even love to the best of mothers 


and your ever-devoted father, I entreat you to 

cherish truth and abhor deception. Dwell on the 

virtues, and imitate as far as lies in your power, 

the great and good men whom history presents 

to our view. 

‘** Minerva! Let such examples teach thee to be 
ware, 

Against Great God thou utter aught profane ; 

And if, perchance, in riches or in power 

Thou shinest superior, be not insolent ; 

For, know, a day sufficeth to exalt 

Or to depress the state of mortal man. 

The wise and good are by our God beloved, 

But those who practice evil he abhors.’ 


**You have my favorite precept, instilled from 
your infancy by my lips, morning, noon and 
night, in my familiar talks with you, here pre- 
sented to your mind in the puncy and elegance 
ofthe Grecian tragedian [Sophocles]. _ You 
never, [ trust, will forget to make it the cardinal 
rule of your life. It will, at least, arrest any ten- 
dency to imitate the low, degrading usage, too 
common, of swearing in conversation, especially 
with your inferiors. My miserable state of health 
improves by occasional voyaging in this fine 
climate, with the sage guidance of a superior 
physician to whom I am now returning.’’ 

‘Caicos, 30th September, 1816.—I have been 
detained three months on my way to my Spanish 
doctor in Nassau, the chief town of Providence, 
where I hope to be partially restored or to die in 
the attempt ; why, then, will you not give me 
the delight of reading your letters! Write, I en- 
treat you, your thoughts just as they come, and 
in the order and fashion in which they arise. 

Iinportant as it is to understand nature in 
its range and bearing, it is more so to be prepared 
for usefulness and to render ourselves pleasing by 
understanding well the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong, to investigate 
thoroughly the history of mankind, and to be 
familiar with those examples which show loveli- 
ness of truth, and demonstrate*the reasonable- 
ne.s of our opinions by past events. _ Providence 
and justice manifest their excellence at all times 
and in all places ; we are called to moralize daily, 
but we seldom turn to geometry ; with intellectual 
nature we have constant intercoursc, but specula- 
tions upon matter are rare, and when much at 
leisure, we know little of the skill of our acquaint- 
ance in astronomy, though we daily see him, 
but his integrity, his benevolence, his truth and 
prudence instantly appear. Read, therefore, the 
best poets, the best orators and the best historians ; 
as from them you draw principles of moral truth, 
axioms of prudence and material for conversation. 
This was the opinion of the great Socrates. He 
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Yabored in Athens to turn philosophy from the 
study of nature to the study of life. He justly 
thought man’s great business was to learn how to 
do good, and to avoid evil. 


Be a steady, ardent 
disciple of Socrates; and regard virtue, whose 
temple is built upon truth, as the chief good. | 
would rather see you unlearned and unnoticed, 
if virtuous in practice as well as theory, than to 
see you the equal in glory to the great Washing- 
ton ; but virtue and wisdom are not opponents ; 


they are friends and coalesce in a few characters 
such as his. A foolish notion often springs up 
with young men as they enter life, namely, that 
the opinion of the world is not to be regarded ; 
‘whereas, it is the true criterion, generally speak- 
ing, of all things 
that terminate in 
human life. To de- 
spise its sentence, 
if possible, is not 
just ; and if just, is 
not possible. So 
think now, and be 
confirmed as you ad- 
vance. Tell 
about my dear Smith 
and Robert: their 
genius, temper, 
their disposition to 
learn, their dili- 
gence, and persever- 
ance in doing what 
is assigned to them. 
Tell the 
truth ; and be virtu- 
ous, Which will ren- 


me 


me whole 


der you happy.”’ 
The following, 
dated 9 February, 
1817, is a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday 
letter: ‘‘ My beloved Carter’s letter of July 25th 
came to hand, not on the birthday of the great 
and good Washington, but in his birth month, 
and infused into his father’s heart an overflow 
of delight, in defiance of the torturing pains of 
disease. Always dear to me, always the source of 
delicious anticipations, I see, from your first per- 
formance, ample evidence that my fond hopes will 
not be disappointed. in the road of truth 
to the temple of virtue, where dwell her hand- 
maids, modesty, temperance, benevolence, forti- 
tude and justice. 
conspicuous, is naught, unless bottomed on vir- 
tue. Think, therefore, of fame only as the ap- 
pendage to virtue ; and be virtuous, though poor, 
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Fame in arms or art, however 
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temember how often I have 
imitate Epaminondas in his re- 
gard for truth, if you cannot aspire to follow him 
in his trail of true glory. He is my favorite 
xt to him Aristides, whom you 

\leibiades. To bring the rea- 
soning home to you, your dearest mother is sin- 
love to Almighty God and love 
of virtue, which are synonymous ; not from fear 
of hell—a low, base influence. Your dear mother 
| our dear Anne, Smith, Rob- 
ert, and my unknown. You ought to have said 
ll, their growth, their health, 
their occupations, their prog- 


humble and scorned 
prayed you to 


Grecian ; and 


place as second to 


gularly pious fror 


recalls to my mit 


something of ther 
their amusements, 
ress in literature, their tempers as they open, and 
last, not least, their 
love and devotion to 
their good mamma. 
I cannot an- 
your query 
concerning Wash- 


swer 
ington’s charger 
[whether he was 
shot in his old age, 
as is said to be cus- 
tomary in England, 
or as some asserted 
Washington did 
with his war horse], 
nor withhold my ad- 
miration for your 
tender regard for 
useful animals, with 
gratitude to those 
from whom we have 
derived services. 
You know I am al- 
most an Egyptian 
in my love for the 
cow and ox; yet 
after their daily ser- 
vice through life, after the third year I always 
fatten, kill and cat them. The.subject which 
you touch has decided rather from feeling 
will it when we 
meet. Your panegyric on Shakespeare is all 
just, but when you read the Athenian, Sophocles, 
you will find his superior, at least his equal, in 
all the requisites 


than judgment ; we discuss 


f tragedy. 

** Eloquence is our first gift in civie walks, nor 
is it without great advantage in war. To be elo- 
quent you must understand thoroughly your 
subject ; out of the abundance of knowledge the 
voice, gesticulation, 
manner may be acquired with care, but knowl- 
edge cannot be acquired but by labor, and that 


tongue uttereth just ideas ; 
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by night as well as by day. In every distin- 
guished character nature gives the turn and 
scope ; art and study polish and spread. . 

Tell me in your reply what are your expenses in 
toto, designating every item and the sum it de- 
mands. Tell me your diversions, amusements 
and bodily exercises ; whether at ball, long bul- 
lets, etc. The climate of Cambridge is much 
colder than that of your native country. How 
does it agree with you? Pray guard against 
cold ; it is the stepping-stone to other diseases ; 
[ repeat my entreaty to save yourself from its in- 
juries, and I pray you also to cherish your health 
by temperance and exercise. It is hard to say 
whether too much eating or too much drinking 
most undermines the constitution ; you are ad- 
dicted to neither, and will, I am sure, take care 
to grow up free from both. Cleanliness of per- 
son is not only comely to all beholders, but is 
indispensable to sanctity of body. Trained by 
your best of mothers to value it, you will never 
lose sight of it. To be plain and neat in dress 
conforms to good sense and is emblematic of a 
right mind. Many lads, who avoid the practices 
mentioned, fall into another habit which hurts 
only themselves and which certainly stupefies 
You know 
how I love my children ; and how dear Smith is 
to me. 


the senses—immoderate sleeping. 


Give me a true description of his person, 
mind, temper and habits. Tell me of Anne; has 


she grown tall? And how is my last in looks 
and understanding? Robert was always good, and 
will be confirmed in his happy turn of mind by 
his ever-watchful and affectionate mother. 
he strengthen his native tendency ?”’ 
From Nassau, 19 April, 1817: ‘‘I find your 
mind is charmed with eloquence, and I infer that 
the bar is the theatre selected for its display. 
The rank of men, as established by the concur- 
rent judgment of ages, stands thus : herdes, leg- 
islators, orators and poets. The most useful and, 
in my opinion, the most honorable is the legis- 
lator, which so far from being incompatible with 
the profession of law, is congenial to it. Gen- 
erally, mankind admire most the hero; of all, 
the most useless, except when the safety of a na- 
tion demands his saving arm. Confessedly, Alex- 
ander, Cesar and Hannibal stand on the sum- 
mit, in the days of Greece and Rome. Much as 
the two first will be admired for their magnani- 
mous conduct, and loved for their mental excel- 
lency, the correct mind can never applaud the 
object for which they wasted human life, and 
will ever mingle with its admiration, execrations 
bitter and degrading. Hannibal, whom I am 
inclined to consider the first soldier of the three, 


Does 
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and whom I believe to be the equal of the other 
two in all the qualities which endear individuals 
to those around them, had a justifiable cause of 
war against the Romans. Their enmity to Car- 
thage was known ; and his father, as well as him- 
self, and all other enlightened and honest Car- 
thaginians, long before his crossing the Alps, 
had been convinced by past events that the 
safety of Carthage hung upon the humbling of 
Rome, which this prince of soldiers would have 
completely effected, had not Hanno’s envy and 
malice, supported by his faction in the Senate, 
crossed and stunted all Hannibal’s plans and 
means. It has ever been a cause of regret with 
me that the history of this superior man has 
never reached us. We know him only from 
the records of his enemies ; and these, notwith- 
standing Roman hatred and prejudice, leave him 
first of antiquity in cabinet and field. Polyb- 
ius, being a Grecian, may be considered im- 
partial; but his personal intimacy and almost 
dependence on Scipio Africanus may justly beget 
suspicion that he did not display candor on the 
virtues and exploits of Hannibal. Lycurgus, 
Solon, Numa, the second King of Rome, attract 
universal admiration as legislators ; and how can 
Alexander, Cesar and Hannibal be compared 
with them in the promotion of human good— 
the only way in which man can, however hum- 
bly, imitate Almighty God and merit our love. 
Greece, before the grand military exploit of tak- 
ing Troy, was, like the northern nations of 
Europe of that day, barbarous; but after their 
expedition against the Trojans their advance was 
rapid to the high reputation which they pre- 
served until their subjugation by the Macedon- 
ians. Petty states, always fighting with each 
other, with Persia, or Philip, or Alexander, they 
nevertheless rose to the summit of improvement 
in the arts of peace and war; emphatically de- 
monstrating that the constant exercise of the 
mind, struggling to maintain freedom and inde- 
pendence of the state, brings forth that superb 
display of genius which attains in a little time 
the highest rank in literature and the arts. This 
is not exemplified by Greece alone, for the same re- 
sult was produced by the perpetual wars among 
the small states of Italy, until Rome succeeded 
in conquering all. In England, too, we find the 
same cause producing the same effect. During 
the civil wars, when the mind was in constant 
excitement, genius was resplendent, especially 
in enjoying the tranquillity of peace, which is 
always the case. Refer to the history of Charles 
I., the Protector, and Charles II.; again to 
James, and to the Revolution, which was achieved 
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by his expulsion, and the elevation of William 
and Mary, when British liberty, always the first 
object of our British ancestors, was fully estab- 
blished. The extraordinary philosopher, Roger 
Bacon, a friar, flourished long before this period, 
having been born in 1214; but Francis, Lord 
Bacon, a man of singular mental powers, died 
not long before Charles’s accession to the throne ; 
he was followed by Harvey, who was succeeded 
by Boyle, after whom came Sir Isaac Newton. 
In poetry Milton, Jonson, Waller, Denham, Ot- 
way and Dryden adorned the above-mentioned 
period. In our own day we have experienced 
the display of genius during the convulsions of 
France, begun for the purpose of ameliorating 
the political condition of the country ; in which 
laudable work the virtuous Louis XVI. embarked 
with truth zeal. Even our own country 
never exhibited such a display of genius before 
or since as she did during her eight years’ war. 
It may therefore be considered as a truth de- 
monstrated by the history of man, that a con- 
tinuous and ardent excitement of the mind, es- 
pecially in regaining lost or defending menaced 
rights, places man in that train of mind and 
body which brings forth the greatest display of 
genius ; especially after the storm has subsided, 


and 


and the mind, reposing with security in the 


sweets of tranquillity, meditates without fear.’’ 
‘‘Nassau, June 18, 1817.—My dear Carter 
will receive this additional letter, though I never 
expected to write again from hence ; this is, too, 
the day of the month when your dear mother 
became my wife, and it is not so hot in this trop- 
ical region as it was then at Shirley, though sit- 
uated in the temperate zone. Since that happy 
day, marked only by the union of two humble 
lovers, it has become conspicuous as the day that 
our war with Great Britain was declared in Wash- 
ington ; and the one that sealed the doom of 
Bonaparte on the field of Waterloo. The British 
general, rising gradatim from his first blow struck 
in Portugal, climbed on that day to the summit 
of fame and became distinguished by the first of 
titles, ‘ Deliverer of the civilized world.’ Alex- 
ander, Hannibal and Cesar, among the ancients ; 
Marlborough, Eugene, Turenne and Frederick 
among the moderns—opened their arms to re- 
ceive him as a brother in glory. I scarcely 
believe that Hannibal and Frederick would claim 
him as theirs especially. There is a similitude 
in the leading circumstances of my three heroes : 
the first contended against Rome, the greatest 
nation then on earth ; Frederick against Austria, 
in that day like Rome ; and Wellington against 
France the colossal power in late days. The 
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first and last fought, too, at the head of troops, 
partly their own countrymen and partly Span- 
iards ; Frederick may be said to have com- 
manded Prussians only, an advantage never to 
be doubted in war. Frederick and Wellington 
succeeded completely in their objects ; Hannibal 
was lost because the senator Hanno, great in in- 
fluence in Carthage, withheld, more or less, sup- 
plies of men, money and munitions ; preferring 
the gratification of his personal hatred to the 
prosperity of his country, which in the issue be- 
came ruined. The first two resembled each other 
in two points of character replete with weight in 
all affairs of man, viz., foresight and economy ; 
Wellington certainly equals them in the first, 
and, for aught I know, may in the last. Both 
are essential to perfection, and the last is indis- 
pensable ; as without it the first power penetrated 
must be crushed in its efforts for want of means, 
which the last affords in a constant adequate 
current. This admirable habit grows out of re- 
fleetion and love of personal independence, and 
happy the youth, whether in high or low condi- 
tion, who clings to it as his palladium. Fred- 
erick, whose character I so much admire, was 
remarkable for his frugality, or rather economy 
and assiduity. I wish to hold him up to your 
imitation. He rose at four ; went to bed at 
ten ; was temperate in all things ; he knew every- 
thing to be done; and saw everything done in 
due season. He was liberal in his gifts to the 
deserving, but he measured them by his fiscal 
ability and his fiscal wants ; thus he never wanted 
money, never missed the opportunity of advanc- 
ing his nation’s prosperity because the means 
were not ready. He had early habituated him- 
self to keep his wants within his means, and this 
habit became confirmed as he grew up, and ad- 
hered to him till his.death. You may acquire 
the same ; and in your little affairs, alike im- 
portant to you as his great affairs were to him, it 
will be sure to produce the same effects. That 
it should begin at once, I learn by letters from 
your dear mother, is indispensable, as your ex- 
penses transcend your allowance. Do think se- 
riously and constantly on this subject. Write to 
me frankly, and you shall hear from me in the 
spirit of love and desire to gratify all requisite 
claims.”’ 

** Nassau, 3 September, 1817.—My Dear Car- 
ter: I wrote a few days since to the care of Mr. 
Goddard, to tell you that my only chance of get- 
ting to the United States is in a vessel destined 
for Savannah, to sail in ten or fifteen days. I 
conclude to embrace the opportunity, malgré sea- 
son and distance from home. Relieved much 
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from my long torture of pain, my mind is re- 
freshed, and I can calmly meet difficulty. You 
must write from Boston, under cover to Mr. Jo- 
seph Thorne, merchant, in Savannah; and de- 
tail to me your expenses, and the sum necessary 
to defray them. Avoid debt, the sink of 
mental power and the subversion of independ- 
ence, which draws into debasement even virtue, 
in appearance certainly, if not in reality. “4 man 
ought not only to be virtuous in reality, but he must 
also always appear so’; thus said to me the great 
Washington. I have the following books for 
you, to be sent only when I have a sure convey- 
ance: ‘‘ Newton’s Principia,’ 3 vols.; ‘‘ Asiatic 
tesearches,’’ 5 vols., and ‘‘Quintius Curtius,’’ 
the historian of Alexander Magnus ; valuable all 
of them, and will I trust be prized by you, not 
because they come from me, but for their own 
superior worth. I hope and beg you will read 
well and speak better the French language. , 
Begin with a grammar, a dictionary, and two 
hours per day will give you the reading; a 
French family’s acquaintance will give you the 
speaking. Farewell, my ever dear son.”’ 

As we have seen, General Lee determined, 
after spending nearly five years in the West Indies 
in vain hope of the restoration of his health, to 
return to Virginia ; and, in January, 1818, took 
passage from Nassau in a homeward bound New 
England schooner. From the outset of the voy- 
age, however, he grew rapidly worse. On near- 
ing the United States coast, feeling that he could 
never reach his native State alive, he requested 
the captain of the vessel to land him at Cumber- 
land Island, off the coast of Georgia. Here was 
the site of ‘‘ Dungeness,’’ the beautiful estate of his 
old commander and friend, General Nathaniel 
Greene, and the residence of the latter’s married 
daughter, Mrs. James Shaw. The dying soldier 
was lovingly received at Dungeness, and’ most 
tenderly cared for during the two months of his 
lingering agony. A characteristic anecdote of 
this period survives. General Lee’s sufferings 
were so great as to overcome at times his habitual 
amiability and self-control, and he would impet- 
uously order everybody out of the room. Finally 
‘€Mom Sarah,’’ an old and esteemed negro ser- 
yant who had been Mrs. Greene’s favorite maid, 
was deputed to wait upon him. The first time 


she entered his room it was at an unpropitious 
moment. He ordered her out, and emphasized 


the peremptoriness of his order by hurling a boot 
at her head. Mom Sarah was astonished at such 
treatment, and promptly picked up the boot and 
hurled it back. The old warrior smiled grimly 
in the midst of his pain and anger, and from that 


moment to the day of his death would permit no 
one else to do him special service. 

He died on the following 25th of March, and 
was buried at Dungeness with military and naval 
honors. Henry Lee and Nathaniel Greene, who 
in life rode boot to boot at the head of the army, 
sleep not far apart in their graves beneath the 
oaks, magnolias and myrtles on that fair island of 
the southern sea. The inscription upon Lee’s 
gravestone is: ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, of Virginia. Obit March 25, 
1818, tat 63.’ Forty years afterward the 
Legislature of Virginia passed resolutions provid- 
ing for the transfer of the remains to Richmond, 
and the erection there of a suitable monument ; 
but the outbreak of the Civil War prevented the 
accomplishment of this purpose. General Robert 
KE. Lee several times visited his father’s grave— 
the last time, accompanied by his daughter 
Agnes, in the spring of the closing year of his 
life (1870), when he wrote to Mrs. Lee at home : 
‘* We visited Cumberland Island, and Agnes de- 
corated my father’s grave with beautiful fresh 
flowers. I presume it is the last time I shall be 
able to pay it my tribute of respect. The cemetery 
is unharmed and the graves are in good order, 
though the house of Dungeness has been burned 
and the island devastated.”’ 

Of General Henry Lee’s four children by his 
first marriage, the first two sons died in child- 
hood ; the third son, Henry, was graduated at 
William and Mary College, served with credit in 
the war of 1812, was appointed by President 
Jackson Consul to Algiers in 1829, wrote a life 
of Napoleon and other works, and died in Paris 
in 1837 ; the daughter married Bernard Carter, 
a brother of her stepmother. The children by 
his second marriage were, as previously men- 
tioned ; Algernon Sydney (who died at eighteen 
months), Charles Carter, Sydney Smith and Rob- 
ert Edward ; and two daughters, Anne and Mil- 
dred. Charles Carter Lee was born at Stratford 
in 1798, died in 1871, and was buried at his. 
home, Windsor Forest, in Powhatan County. 
Carter Lee entered Harvard College in 1816, and 
was graduated second in his class in 1819. He 
possessed a mind of a very superior order, had a. 
thorough classical education, a most retentive 
memory, and a keen wit. Being an omniverous 
reader, a brilliant conversationalist, his society 
was most entertaining, and in consequence he 
was greatly sought after at all social gatherings. 
He was a lawyer by profession and practiced first 
at Washington City, then in Floyd County, Va., 
next in Mississippi, where he resided for several 
years ; later he removed to Hardy County, and 
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finally settled in Powhatan. 
known as the ‘‘ Virginia Georgics,’’ written for 
the ‘‘ Hole and Corner Club of Powhatan,”’ 
published by the club in 1858, 

Sydney Smith Lee was born in 1802, and died 
in 1869. He was graduated at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy, and served with distinction in 
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the United States navy for more than thirty 
years. He was promoted commander in 1850. 
In 1861 he resigned (was not ‘‘ dismissed,’ as 
the official record has it, since no officer of the 
army or navy can be dismissed except upon the 
proper judgment of a court martial), to enter the 
service of the Confederate States. During the 
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Mexican War Sydney Smith met his brother 
Robert at Vera Cruz. In a letter home the future 
general told of his brother’s work in placing a 
battery in posiuon, and added : ‘‘ The first day 
this battery opened Smith served one of the 
guns. I had constructed the battery, and was 
there to direct its fire. No matter where I turned, 
my eyes reverted to him, and I stood by his gun 
whenever I was not wanted elsewhere. Oh ! I felt 
awfully, and am at a loss what I should have done 
had he been cut down before me. I thank God 
that he was saved. He preserved his usual cheer- 
fulness, and I could see his white teeth through 
all the smoke and din of the fire. I had placed 
three thirty-two and three sixty-eight- pound 
guns in position... . Their fire was terrific, and 
the shells thrown from our battery were constant 
and regular discharges, so beautiful in their flight 
and so destructive in their fall. It was awful ! 
My heart bled for the inhabitants. The soldiers 
I did not care so much for, but it was terrible to 
think of the women and children. . . . I heard 
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from Smith to-day ; he is quite well, and recov 
ered from his fatigue.’’ 

The younger daughter, Mildred, married Ed- 
ward Vernon Childe, of Massachusetts, who re- 
moved to and lived in Paris, where she died. 
Their eldest son, Edward Lee Childe, wrote a life 
of his uncle, Robert E. Lee, in French. 

The elder daughter, Anne, married Judge Wil- 
liam Marshal, who took sides with the Union 
when the war broke out; and their only son, 
educated at West Point, remained in the army 
of the United States. Of course the wife’s sym- 
pathies during the struggle were bound to be 
with her husband and child. Yet, tortured with 
conflicting emotions, while joining with her hus- 
band in the hope that the Federal armies would 
gain victories, she would in the end annihilate all 
her previous expressions by shaking her head 
and saying: ‘“‘ But, after all, they can’t whip 
Robert !’’ * 


* “General Lee,’’ by Fitzhugh Lee. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, 1894. 





IN OLD VIRGINIA. 
LETTERS OF THOMAS LEE SHIPPEN. 


By KATE Mason ROWLAND. 


Two LeTrers from a grandson of Colonel 
Thomas Lee, of Stratford, Thomas Lee Shippen, 
written in 1790, afford us interesting glimpses of 
the Washingtons at Mount Vernon, and of the 
Lee homes and kindred of the enthusiastic young 
Philadelphian. John Adams has written of the 
sons of Colonel Thomas Lee as “‘ that band of 
brothers, intrepid and unchangeable, who, like 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, stood in the gap in 
defense of their country, from the first glimmer- 
ing of the Revolution in the horizon through all 
its rising light to its perfect day.’’ Of these 
brothers the most famous, Richard Henry Lee, 
was at this time exercising at Chantilly a pro- 
verbial Virginia hospitality, while Francis Light- 
foot Lee and his wife, a happy though childless 
couple, were living out their last years serenely 
in the retirement of Menokin, on the Rappa- 
hannock. The youngest of the brothers, Dr. Ar- 
thur Lee, accompanied his nephew on his jour- 
ney. Stratford, which had descended to Philip 
Ludwell Lee, was now the home of his son-in-law 
and cousin, ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry’’ Lee. Thomas 
Lee Shippen was a son of Dr. William Shippen, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, a surgeon in the Revolution, 


and Alice Lee. Young Shippen was educated at 
the Inner Temple, London, where his uncle, 
Arthur Lee, wrote him a long letter, which is ex- 
tant, giving him the news of the Federal Conven- 
tion. From Alexandria, Va., Dr. Lee wrote to 
‘‘dear Tom’’ in the spring of this year, 1790, 
making romantic allusions to a love affair of the 
latter: ‘‘ You feel nothing but mortification and 
regret at the absence of This is one of the 
pleasing anxieties of love—absence and distance 
are its touchstones.’’ And the bachelor uncle 
goes on to quote Milton: ‘‘ About her as a guard 
angelic placed,’ ete., adding: ‘‘ These lines 
describe the delicious thraldom in which beauty, 
goodness and female wisdom can keep the mind 
of man, or take the impassioned soul and lap it 
in Elysium.”’ 

That eccentric but, as time has proved, wholly 
unworthy character, General Charles Lee, in his 
will drawn up in 1782, after making bequests to 
others, says: ‘‘I had almost forgot my dear 
friends (and I ought to be ashamed of it), Mrs. 
Shippen, her son Thomas Shippen, and Thomas 
Lee, Esq., of Belleview. I beg they will accept 
10 guineas each to buy rings of affection.”’ 
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The Virginia visit is thus described in the 
letters from the son to his father, dated respec- 
tively Mount Vernon and Menokin: ‘‘Sep- 
tember 16, 1790, Mount Vernon. My dear 
Father and Friend: This is, to be sure, a delight- 
ful place. Nothing seems wanting to render it 
the fit residence of its owner, worthy to employ 
and amuse the leisure of so great a man as our 
President. I have been here two days, and have 
seen most of the improvements which do honor 
at once to the taste and industry of our Washing- 
ton. I have been treated as usual with every 
most distinguished mark of kindness and atten- 
tion. Hospitality seems to have spread over 
the whole place its happiest, kindest influence. 
The President exercises it in a superlative degree 
from the greatest of its duties to the most trifling 
minutiz, and Mrs. Washington is the very es- 
sence of kindness. Her soul seems to overflow 
with it like the most abundant fountain, and her 
happiness is in exact proportion to the number of 
objects upon which she can dispense her benefits. 
I have some difficulty in leaving them so soon. 
But I must leave them to talk of the Lees. You 
know my partiality and attachment to them too 
well to be surprised at my passing my time at 
Alexandria most happily. 


They are everything 
I could wish. 


My cousin Flora (who is, to be 


sure, a most amiable sweet cousin) has just given 
us another image of herself in a little daughter. 
Nancy, of Chantilly, married to Charles Lee, 
has 
sense and her moth- 


her father’s 


er’s beauty. Molly 
is like her father, 
and only wants af- 
fability to make her 
engaging. Lucinda, 
of Bellevue, has her 
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brother Tom’s sprightliness and is a charm- 
ing girl. I dine with them all to-morrow at 
Charles Lee’s, and in the evening go as far as 
Col. Mason’s. Our mode of travelling is as fol- 
lows: Uncle and nephew in uncle’s phaeton, 
John the Baptist in Jones’s sulky, and Philip the 
African on horseback with the portmanteau. 
We go from Col. Mason’s to Richland, Mrs. 
Thomas Lee’s (the widow) seat ; thence to Belle- 
vue, the seat of Mr. T. Lee; to Chatham, to 
Mannsfield, the former the seat of Mr. Fitzhugh, 
the latter of Mr. M. Page ; to Chantilly, to Nom- 
ini, to Menokin, to Richmond, to Nesting, to 
Westover, to Cawson, to Petersburgh, to Green 
Spring (my uncle William’s), to Williamsburgh ; 
and then, according to my time, my route will be 
farther determined. My having joined those 
charming men, Jefferson and Madison, though it 
gave me infinite pleasure, cost me money, so that 
when I arrived here I found that I was thirty dol- 
lars poorer than when I left you. This, added 
to the necessity which I find still exists of giv- 
ing money to servants, and much money toc, 
occasions that of my asking you the favor of a 
bill of fifty dollars, or a bank note to that 
amount, to me here, to be enclosed in a letter 
to the care of Ludwell Lee, Esq., Shuter’s 
Hill, near Alexandria, etc.’’ 

‘*Menokin, September 29, 1790.—My very 
dear Sir: Although your request to give you my 
news as soon as possible from Westover seemed 
both to urge my speedy departure for that place 
and to dispense with my writing to you until I 
arrived there, I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
I always feel when I am communicating to you 
my feelings and my thoughts. This apology, I 
hope, will satisfy you for my writing to you be- 
fore I arrive at Westover. And now I am to 
speak of Stratford, Chantilly and Menokin. Strat- 

ford, the seat of my forefathers, is a place of 

which too much cannot be said, whether you 
consider the venerable magnificence of its 
buildings, the happy disposition of its grounds, 
or the extent and variety of its prospect. 
Stratford, whose delightful shades formed the 
comfort and retirement of my wise and phil- 
osophical grandfather, with what a mixture of 
awe and pious gratification did I explore and 
admire your beauties! What a delightful oc- 
cupation did it afford me, sitting on one of 
the sophas of the great hall, to trace the family 
resemblance in the portraits of all of my dear 
mother’s forefathers, her father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, so upwards for 
four generations! Their pictures have been 
drawn by the most eminent English artists, 
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and in large gilt frames adorn one 

of the most spacious halls I have 

seen. There is something truly no- 

ble in my grandfather’s picture. He 

is dressed in a large wig flowing over 

his shoulders (probably his official 

wig as President of the Council) and 

in a loose gown of crimson satin richly 
ornamented. I mention the dress as 

it may serve to convey to you some 

idea of the style of the picture. But 

it is his physiognomy that strikes 

you with emotion. A blend of good- 

ness and greatness; a sweet, yet pen- 

etrating eye ; a finely marked set of 

features and a heavenly countenance, 

such I have almost never seen. 

Do not think me extravagant. 

My feelings were certainly so 

when I dwelt with rapture on 

the pictures of [at?] Stratford 

and felt so strong an inclina- 

tion to kneel to that of my 

grandfather. It was with diffi- 

culty that my uncles who ac- 

companied me could persuade 

me to leave the hall to look at 

the gardens, vineyards, orange- 

ries and lawns which surround 

the house. Colonel Harry was 

not at home, so we returned to Chantilly to 
dinner. Chantilly is upon the same river with 
Stratford, at the distance of about three miles, 
and commands a much finer view than Strat- 
ford by reason of a large bay into which the 
Potomac forms itself opposite to Chantilly, and 
a charming little creek whose windings spread 
across and the space which 
Chantilly and the river. Besides, there 
fine island, called Blackstone’s, adds finish to 
the landscape. At Chantilly you have every- 
thing that is most excellent in fish, crabs, wild 
fowl and exquisite meats, the best of liquors 
and a most hearty welcome. The 
rather commodious than elegant. The sitting 
room, which is very well ornamented, is thirty 
by eighteen feet, and the dining room, twenty- 
four by My uncle has a _ charm- 
ing little daughter, whom you remember he 
mentioned to us—his little beauty. Her name 
is Sally, and she is everything her friends could 
wish. The pleasures which so many agreeable 
circumstances necessarily afforded us at Chan- 
tilly were not a little interrupted by the extreme 
indisposition of the family. Excepting Sally, 
there was not one of them perfectly well. You 
were very frequently wished for. We never sat 
down to a fine rockfish, soft crab or wild duck 
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without my uncle R.’s wishing for you to par- 
take of it. His wishes were those of the table. 
But I must reserve a more particular description 
of them until we meet, else I should not have 
to rd of Menokin. I find my 


room say a W 


uncle Frank as happily situated as it is possible 
in this world, except their want of society, which 


they have in themselves only. They are prodi- 
giously kind to me ando poor Baptist, who has 
the fever and ague. My aunt is both Baptist’s 
nurse and mine. She often talks of you and 
Philadelphia. What a favorite you are in Vir- 
! Attribute it not to flattery when I say 
what I really think, that you ought to be so 
every where. 


ginia 


God bless you, my dear father. 
‘“THomas LEE SuHIpPen.”’ 
The ‘‘ Cousin F ’ mentioned in the letters 
was a daughter of Philip Ludwell Lee, of Strat- 
ford. She had married her cousin, Ludwell Lee, 
second son of Richard Henry Lee, and they 
were living at Shuter’s Hill, near Alexandria. 
‘‘Nancy of Chantilly,’? Anne Lucinda Lee, was 
a half-sister of Ludwell, there being ten years 
difference in their She was about twenty 
at this time, and she had also a married cousin, 
Charles Lee, afterward Attorney General of the 
United States. ‘‘ Molly’’ was most probably 
Mary Lee, daughter of Richard Lee, of Lee Hall. 


lora’ 


ages, 
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She married Thomas Jones, of Chesterfield, and 
it seems likely that the ‘‘Jones’s sulky’’ which 
our travelers used belonged to Molly’s lover. 
‘Lucinda, of Bellevue’’ has a special interest 
for us, as she was no other than the author of 
the characteristic ‘‘ Journal of a Young Lady of 
Virginia,’’ published in Baltimore in 1871, which 
was written while she was visiting (in 1787) 
Chantilly, Stratford, Peckatone, and other places 
in the Northern Neck. She married John Dal- 
rymple Orr, of Prince William Couaty. From 
Charles Lee’s, in or near Alexandria, the nephew 
and uncle took their way first to Gunston Hall, 
Colonzl George Mason’s; then from there to 
Mrs. Thomas Lee’s, ‘‘the widow,’’ probably, of 
the elder Thomas Ludwell Lee, whose son of the 
same name was living at his father’s place, Belle- 
vue. ™homas Ludwell Lee, the younger, mar- 
ried Fanny, daughter of Robert Normeley Car- 
ter, of Sabine Hall, and removed later to Coton, 
in Loudon County. At Chantilly, ‘‘Sally,’’ the 
statesman’s ‘‘charming little daughter,’ the 
‘‘little beauty’’ who presided so graciously at 
her father’s table, was then but fifteen. She 
married her cousin, Edmund Jennings Lee, one 
of the five sons of Colonel Henry Lee, of Lee- 
sylvania, and a brother, therefore, of Attorney 
General Charles Lee, of Richard Bland Lee, a 
member of. the first Congress under the Federal 
Constitution, and of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry ’’ Lee. 


apphir 


By ANNA KATHARINE 


I was in a 

quandary. I 

had been in a 

quandary for 

some time. I 

admired Miss 

Leslie and I 

admired Miss 

Hinckley, and I could not tell for which my 
heart beat the more truly; or rather—let me 
be honest—I could not tell which of these’ two 
beautiful women was the more admirable and 
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The latter, as has been said, was then living at 
Stratford, where his illustrious son, Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, was born. 

Other people and places young Shippen visited 
were William Fitzhugh at Chatham, near Fred- 
ericksburg ; Mann Page at Mannsfield, in the 
same neighborhood, he having married his 
cousin, Mary Taylor, a sister of Mrs. Francis 
Lightfoot Lee ; the Carters at Nomini Hall; the 
Byrds at Westover and the Blands at Cawsons. 
He had then reached the James River, if his 
programme was fully carried out, and from there 
he was to go to Green Spring, near Jamestown, 
a place associated with Sir William Berkeley 
and the Ludwells, to visit his uncle, William 
Lee. But we leave him, unfortunately, before 
he has gone further than Menokin, where his 
kind aunt is nursing him and ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tist,’’ the latter presumably our young gentle- 
man’s valet, through a visitation of fever and 
ague. He had spent two days with General 
Washington and traveled a part of the way with 
Jefferson and Madison. ‘‘ Those charming men, 
Jefferson and Madison,’’ whose company, though 
it necessitated a more lavish expenditure, gave 
their fellow voyager such ‘‘ exquisite pleasure,”’ 
were on their way home from the seat of the 
Federal Government in New York to the enjoy- 
meut of the plantation life of Monticello and 
Montpelier. 
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the better fitted to retain the affection which the 
appearance of either was calculated to inspire. 

We were all down at Newton’s for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and at the risk of seeming egotis- 
tical I will acknowledge thet I thought I had de- 
tected in the manner of both a naive and gentle 
interest in myself which made a choice on my 
part at once difficult and imperative. 

Did they note the struggle going on in. my 
mind? Nothing in their manner betrayed it, 
and yet Ada Leslie must have been conscious of 
the fact that I spent one whole morning coasting 
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with her pretty rival, nor could Miss Hinckley 
have been ignorant that.on Christmas eve Miss 
Leslie and I sat out three dances in the conserva- 
tory. But whatever they knew or however they 
felt, the calm smile of Ada Leslie remained un- 
disturbed, nor could I detect in Miss Hinckley’s 
more vivacious but scarcely less lovely regard, 
the shadow of any mistrust as she turned her 
mocking eye my way, or gave me, as she did at 
times, a shy, alluring smile which only needed a 
something—perhaps it was the withdrawal of Miss 
Leslie’s presence—to make me her own forever. 

Meanwhile I had not allowed myself a word of 
admiration to either. I felt that 
should I say Providence? 
help me. 
expected. 

Miss Leslie was an only child and her parents’ 
means were moderate. Miss Hinckley was an 
orphan and an heiress ; but this difference in the 
circumstances of the two did not in the least 
affect [ am a wealthy man, and could 
afford to ignore all advantages on the part of my 
future wife but the possession of a noble charac- 
ter and keen sensibilities. 

It was evening, and we were all seated in the 
parlor. We had been playing games and Miss 
Leslie’s face was flushed, making her look ex- 
tremely attractive. She was sitting opposite me, 
and I could not keep my eyes from her serenely 
poised head and exquisite features, though I was 
conscious that Miss Hinckley, for the first time 
since I had known her, seemed nervous and 
flitted about more uneasily than usual. Finally 
she came and sat down gayly close by Miss 
Leslie’s side. In admirable contrast they looked 
at each other for an instant, and then both smiled. 
But I did not like Miss Leslie’s smile, beautiful 
as her lips were ; and, troubled slightly, I let my 
gaze wander to her companion, who never had 
looked more brilliant or more tenderly apprecia- 
tive. The next instant she was a dozen steps 
away, but I had noted the two faces in juxtapo- 
sition, and I had also noted another thing. Miss 
Hinckley wore a sapphire brooch in the lace at 
her throat. As she rose to flit away Miss Leslie’s 
eye fell on it, and instantly I realized, either 
from the expression that passed over the latter’s 
face or from the deprecatory smile with which 
the heiress turned away, that Miss Leslie’s beauty 
owed nothing to adornment, and that the contrast 
between her severely plain attire and Miss Hinck- 
ley’s careless elegance, was as marked as that be- 
twée their two styles of beauty, and was possibly 
the hore keenly felt. 

Just then a waltz was struck upon the piano. 


chance—or 
would interpose to 
And it did ; but not in the manner I 


me, 
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We moved to engage our partners, and I 
approaching—shall I say whom, or leave 


was 
that 
small matter to your discernment ?—when, with- 
out warning, certainly without anyone’s 
connivance, the electric light gave out and we 
were left in total darkness. 

An involuntary cry or two and the stopping of 
a dozen hurrying feet were followed by a momen- 


and 


tary silence, during which a smothered cry arose 
which I was sure had escaped from Miss Hinck- 
ley ; then a renewed blaze of light shot up which, 
whether welcome or not to everyone there, cer- 
tainly served as a revelation to some of the most 
thoughtful persons present ; for, taken unawares 
by the sudden flash of light as they had already 
been by the sudden darkness, certain counte- 
nances revealed thoughts and betrayed emotions 
usually kept hidden under a conventional aspect, 
among which shone conspicuously the two young 
ladies of whom I have been speaking. 

They were, strange to say, again side by side, 
so that one glance sent in their direction included 
both. Miss Hinckley held her hand against her 
throat and looked frightened ; while Miss Leslie, 
as pale now as she had been rosy a moment be- 
fore, stood before her in an attitude utterly in- 
comprehensible to me, till I notice that Miss 
Hinckley’s hand covered a throat devoid of the 
circlet of sapphires which had just sparkled there, 
and caught one fleeting glance of her eye, which 
sped, as if against her will, to Miss Leslie’s right 
hand hanging closed at her side. 

Though the pretty brunette did not know it, 
that glance and the suspicion it woke was like 
a barbed arrow in my breast. I reeled and might 
have betrayed myself if Miss Hinckley, flashing 
her gaze my way, had not given me an imploring 
look and burst into a merry laugh. 

‘Oh, what fun !’’» she cried. ‘‘A ghostly 
hand, thrust through the dark, has robbed me 
of my sapphires! I cannot imagine why,’’ she 
‘‘except to give me an oppor- 
Was it you, Mr. 
Forsyth ?”’ she inquired of a gentleman at her 
left, with a coquettish turn of her body away 
from Miss Leslie, which brought her skirts be- 
tween our eyes and Miss Leslie’s rigid right hand. 

‘* No,’’ was the rather chilling response from 
the startled Mr. Forsyth ; ‘I do not appropri- 
ate my neighbor’s property in that way.’ And 
his eye, followed by that of every other person 
in the room, flashed to her throat and the bits 
of torn lace that hung there. 

Immediately, and with great tact, Miss Hinck- 
ley rose to the occasion. Stepping into the midst 
of the crowd, she cast her brightest glances hither 


went on naively, 
tunity to guess the borrower. 
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and thither, crying with the most careless air im- 
aginable : 

‘Button! Button! Who has the button ?”’ 
And making a merry game of the whole matter, 
she ran from one to the other, seeking in hand 
and pocket for the missing gem, till suddenly 
she cried out : 

‘‘There! I heard it fall! Draw back, every- 
one of you, and let me find it on the floor.”’ 

We all drew back ; but though she, and after- 
ward the whole party, searched the floor with 
great care the missing trinket was not found, and 
the affair began to look serious, notwithstanding 
her evident desire to laugh it off as a joke. Some 
one, I forget who, cried out that the doors should 
be closed and everyone searched. But, with an 
indignant flush, she declared that she would 
rather lose fifty sapphires ; and reaching out her 
hand to Miss Leslie, gave her such a smile that 
my heart bounded in my bosom, and I could 
hardly contain my admiration of the lovely spirit 
she showed. 

‘* Let us forget all about it !’’ she cried ; and, 
drawing a camellia from a bouquet nearby, she 
held it out to Miss Leslie. ‘Please hide my 
torn laces with this,’’ she murmured, with a 
seeming confidence in that lady which, alas ! 
could not deceive me. ‘‘I consider it a happy 
exchange ; don’t you?”’ 

Her upturned face, so candid and yet so ap- 
pealing, demanded an answer. I saw Miss 
Leslie hesitate, but she had the courage of de- 
spair, and smiling in a cold way that was evidently 
not new to her, the pallid beauty replied, as she 
tucked in the flower at the other one’s bidding : 

‘‘T always have preferred flowers to gems; 
but that is not the reason I never wear jewels. 
You, who can wear either, will be always ad- 
mired, whether ornamented with the one or the 
other.”’ ' 

Many thought the sarcasm uncalled-for, but I 
well, what did I think? My mind was in 
such a whirl that I believe my only thought was 
this: Where has she hidden this circlet ; in her 
pocket or in her bosom? From the movement 
of her hands, which every now and then stole un- 
consciously to her breast, I judged it to be in the 
latter place, and my heart turned cold as I 
watched her and marveled at the cupidity or— 
God help her !—the possible necessity which had 
driven her to so rash an act. 

But whatever my thoughts, they were soon di- 
verted by my interest in Miss Hinckley, who for 
the rest of the evening made every effort possible 
not only to suppress all evidence of her own sus- 
picion, but to ward off every expression of such 
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on the part of others. She even sought in an 
innocent way to deceive me as to the state of her 
feelings, and spoke with such warmth of Miss 
Leslie’s character and lovely disposition that, had 
I not received an insight into her thoughts at the 
moment the lights went up, I should have found 
it difficult to believe that the woman she praised 
was not all she tried to paint her. The others, 
who, perhaps, had not seen all that I had, were 
temporarily influenced by her, but when we 
came to break up and separate for the night I 
saw more than one eye flash toward Miss Leslie 
in a way she evidently found it hard to meet, 
notwithstanding her calm temperament and the 
self-possession of her manner. 

It was a relief when she left the room, nor was 
I surprised when one of the boys whispered in 
my ear : 

‘Strange business this about the sapphires. 
Makes a fellow feel queer. Do youknow, Brandt 
says he saw Miss Leslie’s hand dropping from 
Miss Hinckley’s throat when the lights went up? 
But I don’t think it right to hint any such thing 
as that about a pretty girl, do you? Rather 
they’d think I did it myself.”’ 

At which I turned on him, but what I said I 
do not remember, for my own thoughts were in a 
whirl, and I was anxious to have it out with my- 
self alone. But before I could leave the room 
another fellowcameuptome. ‘‘ Feel likea thief, 
eh?’ he cried. ‘‘ Pleasant, isn’t it? We ough 
to have insisted upon turning our pockets inside 
out before anybody stirred from his place.’’ 

‘* We can do it now,” I suggested. 

‘* No,’ said he, ‘‘ for some of us have left the 
room.”’ 

Miss Leslie was the only one who had gone out. 

Meanwhile Miss Hinckley was looking more 
and more distressed. She seemed to feel what 
was said around her, and, though she did not 
venture any remark, her looks were eloquent and 
full of entreaty. Finally she herself rose, and, 
taking advantage of the stir which immediately 
followed, I drew nearer to her side. 

‘**Good night,’’ I whispered, and held out my 
hand. 

She let her own drop into it, and the color 
which at that moment dyed her cheeks was be- 
witching to behold. 

**Do not let the loss of the sapphires distress 
you,’? I murmured. ‘‘ There is—there must be 
some mistake. To-morrow you will find the 
brooch lying on your bureau.’’ 

She smiled, opened her lips, but immediately 
cut short any words she was on the point of 
uttering. 


THE 


‘* Never speak of the sapphires again,’’ she en- 
treated. ‘‘If my presence of mind had been 
greater this scandal might have been averted. I 
am shocked at my own want of self-possession. 
I should never have acknowledged their loss. I 
should have said that I took them out myself. 
Do you think if I had another brooch made 
exactly like it I could induce people to believe it 
was all a play on my part to frighten them? I 
should be so glad to—to Se 

‘*Hush !’’ I begged, for her lips were trembling 
and her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ No deceit 
should be used to cover up guilt. The matter, 
unpleasant as it is, cannot be bettered by any 
action on your part.’’ And though the words 
were feeble she seemed to gather strength from 
them, for her countenance brightened and the 
look she cast me was full of gratitude and love. 

Yes, I can say that word now, for my own 
feelings had at last asserted themselves, and it 
was to my expression of affection in look and 
smile that her own responded so naively. I 
loved her and was brooding over the pleasure of 
knowing my own heart, when I suddenly found 
myself in the hall and in the presence of Ada 
Leslie. 

She was standing at the foot of the stairs, and 
she turned slightly when she saw me advance ; 
and never had I seen her look so winning. But 
her face hardened as I drew near her, and it was 
with a constrained air that she greeted me at last. 
"Had she read niy feelings in my countenance? 

‘“‘T am going away,” she said ; 
Mr. Outhwaite.”’ 


‘Going away ?”’ 


cc , 
good-by, 


I could not refrain from 
repeating her words. ‘‘O, I hopenot. That 
that is ’? I stammered, as I saw her pale face 
flush and brighten, ‘‘ would it be wise for you to 
go just now—in a hurry—and without Pay 
could not proceed ; I felt as if every word were an 
insult, in face of the chill surprise in her look and 
manner. 

‘Without what ?”’ 
eyes with evident effort. 

‘‘Without adieux to all your friends,’’ I re- 
sponded feebly. I could not speak my thought ; 
no, not if I had seen the sapphires glittering 
through her clinched fingers. 

‘*T have made all the adieux I think proper,”’ 
she said ; and with a slight smile that was almost 
dreary in its sadness she bent her head and sped 
swiftly up stairs. 

Agitated, unnerved and sadly at a loss as to 
whether or not I should inform Miss Hinckley of 
this sudden departure, I stood for a few minutes 
in debate with myself and then proceeded slowly 


she asked, meeting my 
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tomy room. After what I had seen I did not 
think Miss Hinckley would wish to hinder Miss 
Leslie from going. 

Next morning gossip was rife. Miss Leslie 
had taken an early train, and rumor had it that 
she intended to proceed at once to Europe with 
some relatives who had lately taken passage in 
the Etruria. The sapphires were not forthcom- 
ing, and even Miss Hinckley looked a trifle pale 
as she met the eyes of her fellow-guests assembled 
at the breakfast table. But when, the meal over, 
we separated into groups, I had the pleasure of 
hearing her try to vindicate her friend again and 
in a way I never forgot. She was in the billiard 
room and I was in the small hall adjacent to it, 
and they had been annoying her with questions 
and uttering surmises which were evidently most 
painful to her. At last she spoke. 

**Good people,’’ said she, ‘‘ I know what you 
mean, and am going to answer you once and 
for all. I don’t believe Miss Leslie took my 
sapphires ; I lost them, or someone—it felt like 
a man’s hand—tore them away in joke and then 
was afraid to return them after all the fuss that 
was made. I won’t have it that a woman—a 
friend of mine—could or would do such a thing, 
and anyone who presumes after this to mention 
Miss Leslie to me as having any connection with 
this matter must expect to make an enemy of 
me. As forthe matter itself I shall never discuss 
it again with anybody.”’ 

That day Miss Hinckley and I became en- 
gaged. 

We had been married three monthg. Barring 
a few caprices my wife was adorable, and I was 
reveling in my happiness, when one morning, in 
passing down Fifth Avenue, I met Brandt. The 


words with which he accosted me were peculiar. 
‘** Look here, Outhwaite,’’ said he, ‘‘ how came 
your wife to order the electric lights put out at 


Newton’s last Christmas? 
fun ?”’ 

‘¢ What fun?’ 
be a solid sort 


Was that part of the 


[ gasped, knowing Brandt to 
of fellow who would not venture 
on any such remark without good reason. 

‘“‘Why, all 
phires ! 
course.”’ 

““My wife ?”’ But the shock which 
his words had given me must have shown itself 
in my face, for his manner suddenly changed, 
and without waiting for me to proceed he hur- 
riedly observed : 

‘* It’s of no consequence, of course. The sap- 
phires were stolen from her, undoubtedly, but 
hearing from the man in charge there that Mrs. 


that fun about the missing sap- 
Your wife has explained to you, of 


I began. 
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Outhwaite tipped him to suddenly lower the 
lights that night, I thought that she might have 
been at the bottom of the joke herself; and that 
Miss Leslie—— But, no matter; I have not 
much curiosity, and it’s all right, of course, since 
Mrs. Outhwaite has said nothing to you about 
it.’”’ And he had passed me and was far down 
the street before I could find a word in reply. 

All right ! Of course it was all right, but I was 
greatly shaken up by this discovery (if discovery 
it was), and walked back in a sort of blind daze 
to the Waldorf, where my wife and I were then 
staying. Hester would certainly be able to ex- 
plain herself, or I should find that the man down 
at Newton’s had lied ; but, for all that, the day 
was overshadowed for me, and I dreaded, as well 
as longed, to meet my wife. 

I found out at the office that she was not in 
her room, and thinking she might be in the par- 
lors I strolled through them. In the Turkish 
room I paused. A lady was standing in one of 
the windows, looking out. As I glanced at her 
she turned and I met the eyes of Ada Leslie. 

I must have flushed with the sudden dismay 
her presence caused me, for her countenance 
altered and she hesitated beforeadvancing. But 
in a moment she was at my side, saying quickly 
but firmly : 

‘*This is a happy chance, Mr. Outhwaite. It 
seems that I have a character to vindicate. Do 
you believe or does your wife believe that I am 
responsible for the loss of her sapphires ?”’ 

Startled, I looked at her in undisguised dis- 
tress. Her eyes met me with such truth in 
their depths and her face looked so pure and 
candid. 

‘“My wife,’’ I emphasized, ‘Shas always de- 
clared that the very suspicion of such a thing was 
obnoxious to her. I E 

** You need not tell me what your opinion is,”’ 
said she; ‘‘I saw that there was something 
amiss with you that night, though I was far from 
suspecting what, or I should not have left the 
house so abruptly. J never dreamed that anyone 
was associating me with the loss of Miss Hinckley’ s 
circle. My thoughts were on another theme, and 
though any words of mine must fail to be con- 
vincing at this late day, I beg you to believe that 
I have too little liking for jewels to accept them, 
even as gifts. Convince your wife of that fact, 
and, if possible, your friends. That I have but 
just heard of the suspicion attached to my name 
accounts for the fact that my denial comes at so 
late a day.’’ And, with another of her slight 
bows, she was gliding away, when with an irre- 
sistible movement I held out my hands, crying, 


‘*Miss Leslie! Miss Leslie !’’ in a tone, the 
force and fervor of which I was far from recog- 
nizing till I encountered my wife’s eyes survey- 
ing me from an open doorway. 

“You have met that woman again,’’ she 
hoarsely whispered, advancing to my side as the 
other flitted into the hall. ‘‘ You came to this 
hotel on purpose, and 

‘Be quiet,’’ I muttered. ‘‘See! you are at- 
tracting attention. Come to our room and we 
will talk about Ada Leslie. I have not thought 
of her in three months, but such language as 
this would compel me to think of her if I were 
as indifferent to her as I have hitherto been ab- 
sorbed in you.”’ 


” 


My wife’s face grew scarlet, but she said no 
more till the door closed onus. Then she turned 
upon me in a frenzy of passion. 

**You love her!’’ she cried ; ‘‘ you have al- 
ways loved her. If it had not been for what you 
thought she did at Newton’s you would have 
married her instead of me. Acknowledge it !’’ 
she shrieked, with an utter loss of self-control, as 
astonishing to me as it was painful. 

‘*Hester,’’ I urged, with a cold sinking of the 
heart, new to my experience and dreadful in its 
forewarning of future unhappiness, ‘‘ what has 
there been in my conduct as a husband to war- 
rant you in any such attack as this. I did ad- 
mire Miss Leslie, but I also admired you, and 
when I saw such evidences at that time of a 
lovely generosity in you, I could not help my 
heart from making the choice which it did. 
Where is that generosity now, Hester? Why 
show such hatred for one so utterly removed from 
us as Miss Leslie is now.’’ 

The lips which hitherto I had only seen 
wreathed with smiles, stiffened into a cruel line 
that was like poison to my heart. 

‘*Do you call her removed when any moment 
she may start up between us as she did to-night, 
and leave you standing like a stone, with a look 
on your face such as you have never given to me 


even when you professed to love me most pas- 
sionately.”’ 


‘**Miss Leslie had just asserted her innocence 
in connection with the loss of your sapphires, 
and naturally my face wore an expression of in- 
terest and surprise.”’ 

‘*¢ Ah, that was it !’’ she sneered. ‘* Well, Miss 
Leslie had a right to her words, no doubt; but 
she can’t prove them while I keep the brooch 
that ruined herin my possession. In the world’s 
eyes she will always be a thief, and you m 

‘*Good Heavens !’’ I cried, seizing her by the 
hands in my sudden agony of doubt and fear. 





‘MISS HINCKLEY HELD HER 


‘* You do not mean to say you have that brooch ; 
that you never lost it; that you let an innocent 
girl——?”” 

**T let !’ she interjected, allowing more and 
more of her real nature to escape into view as 
**T did not 
You know that you yourself commended 
me for the persistence with which I tried to avert 
suspicion from this amiable lady.”’ 

‘* After you had given her one tell-tale glance,”’ 
I retorted. 

‘¢ Yes,’’? she laughed, in a low but indescrib- 
‘¢ after that.’’ 

I was so appalled by the position in which I 
found myself that I lost ail instinet of consid- 
eration or mercy. 


she felt her hold upon me slipping. 
let. 


able way, 


‘¢ Hester,’’? I demanded, ‘‘how came the brooch 
to be torn from your neck ar 
She neither blenched nor sought to evade me. 
‘*T tore it out myself,”’ she replied. ‘‘ 1 loved 
Vol. XLL., No. 3—19. 


HAND AGAINST HER 


THROAT AND 


you and took th 
mine.”’ 
‘* And Miss 
be raised toward 
‘Oh, that w 


soon as I could fir 


surprise in stor 
mine I laid it 
fastened to mn) 
she started per 
in her ear ‘ His 
had palsic 
flashed up.’’ 
Aghast at a 
which her madd 
prepare me, I st 


been 


thing was a plar 


OKED FRIGHTENED.” 


mly way I knew to make you 


eslie ?« How came her hand to 


your throat ?”’ 
simple. I whispered to her as 
| her in the dark that I had a 
her, and takipg her hand in 
a little trinket which ] had 
k by astring. Being a ring, 
I murmured 


ptibly, and when 


"’ she let her hand fall as if it 


|. At that instant the light 


luplicity for the recognition of 


st caprices had been unable to 
mmered out: ‘*So the whole 


'’’ and dropped her hands, feel- 
ing as if I could e 
With a shiver sh 
“Oh !’? she m¢ 


dure their contact no longer. 
seemed to recover herself. 
aned, ‘‘what have I done? I 
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and what 
have I gained ? Not even revenge on the woman I 
hate. 
her innocence with my guilt. 


have lost your love by my frankness ; 


Henceforth you will always be contrasting 
But you can say 
nothing. Iam your wife, and——”’ 

** Hester,’’ I 


brooch ? 


here broke in, ‘‘ where is that 


Let me see it.”’ 

But she was in too much mental misery to heed 
me. Iler eyes flashed involuntarily toward a 
little casket standing on her bureau, but when 
they returned to my face there was no other ex- 
pression in them than the pleading of a lost soul 
on the verge of utter misery. 

‘‘Oh, Arthur,’’ she moaned, ‘‘my heaven is 
slipping from me and you do not seem to care. 
It was your love I wanted—your love. For that 
surely a woman might sin a little when she was 
prepared to reward a man as I have rewarded 


‘* FALLING 
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you. See, these are the hands you have kissed a 
hundred times; take them to your breast and 
say he 

But I was intent upon the brooch. Loosening 
her arms, which she had thrown about me in her 
despair, I stepped quickly to the casket, seized it, 
broke it open on a marble-topped table that stood 
nearby, and emptied out its contents. 

There was a ring amongst them and there was 
a brooch, the latter incrusted with sapphires. 

“Is this the one ?’’ 
before her. 

She gasped, choked and tried to shake her 
head, but her eyes betrayed her. 

**Come,’’ said I, ‘‘ we will take it ourselves 
to Miss Leslie. | determined shall 
know before she sleeps that it has never been 
out of your possession.”’ 


I asked, holding it up 


am she 


INTO THE BLAZE, WAS ALL AFIRE IN A MOMENT.”? 





A WINTER 


But at this the misery in my 
changed quickly to a living terror. 

** You will tell her?’ she gasped. 

** You will tell her,’’ I corrected. ‘‘ And you 
will tell others,’’ I added, determined to fix her 
duty plainly and inexorably before her, while my 
own courage lasted and the frenzy of the hour 
gave us both strength. 


wife’s eves 


**T will never, for the 
sake of your honor or my own, let the suspicion 
of theft cloud the life of one so pure and inno- 
cent as Miss Leslie. To-night she shall know, 
but to-morrow——’”’ 

I paused, startled. 
and snatched 


My wife had made a leap 
the jewel from my hand. In 
another moment it was lying amid the hot coals 
of the fireplace. 
‘*There is my said she. ‘I 
never confess to her or to anyone. 


answer,”’ will 


You are mine 
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and [ am yours, and what Ada Leslie could not 
do before our marriage 
We are one; 

But | 
the fire. 
she gave one bout 
falling into the bl 
I caught her bac! 


she shali not do now. 

do y hear ?—one !’’ 
had alr snatched the brooch from 
Seeing full on the edge of the grate, 
tripped in her skirts, and 
was all afire in a moment. 
rushed her, burning as she 
ist, and shrieking aloud for 
help, sought to stifle the 


Was, against my 


Sut in her 
lowed them, and—— 


flames. 
agony she had sw 

That picture? Oh, that is the portrait of my 
wife. <A 
she is beautiful. 


second good woman, sir, as good as 
it were not for her I could 
never have sum | up courage to tell this 
story. 


This Mrs. Outhwaite never wears jewels. 
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MILAN, September 8th, 18—. 

DEAR Mabe tne : The little missive you ‘‘ flung 
to the breeze,’’ after a two weeks’ journey o’er 
land and water, reached me about a week ago. 
It bore about it the signs of the dissipation of 
travel, and must have enjoyed a rough sea voy- 
age. Its outside covering gave every token of hav- 
ing passed through a serious siege of mal de mer. 
I handled it tenderly and sympathetically, for it 
is not so very long ago that I was there myself. 

Will you never be satisfied? You kept me 
busy writing all summer when I would have 
preferred spending the whole time dreamily, 
lazily enjoying dolce far niente, and now you want 
me to keep you posted on what goes on in Lom- 
hardy this winter. I believe the glamour of the 
colonel’s natty uniform has spread across the 
ocean, and you are another victim. 

Things have not adjusted themselves yet. It 
seems as if we all still desired to wake up in the 
morning and look out of the window on a blue 
lake and misty mountains. Or, in the evening, 
to drift up and down on the lake while tuneful 
voices go ringing, wavering and sighing over the 
waters. To add to our discontent, letters come 
telling how the other girl is following in our foot- 
steps, is occupying the little grotto on the upper 
terrace, which we considered sacred to ourselves, 
is sitting on our balcony, enjoying our views, 
using our model, and oh, misery ! that boat-ride 
the rich bachelor count at the foot of the moun- 
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PEPPER. 
tain promised us How 


forgotten ! 


has been taken by her. 
our niches are filled, and we 
But oh, the base and perfidious man! He 
was all attention and devotion that lovely 
morning he took us in his little yacht so swiftly 
across the lake. We landed and climbed to 
the tomb of the Castelbarcas, that looked like a 
little white temple from our villa. And on the 
way back the little black-eyed niece scorned all 
our overtures of frie 


soon 


ndship, and then openly and 
aboveboard went over to Jack Wayne, put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. I do not 
think he appreciated it as he would if he and 
she had both been ten or fifteen years older. 
Then the count promised us a long trip on his 
new naphtha launch as soon as it should arrive, 
and now the other g 
niscences, and you 


irl—— But these are remi- 
i want news of the present. 
Well, I met him yesterday. I was going down 
Via Monforte for a walk when I saw him ap- 
proaching in full regimentals, sword, striped 
tights, soldier’s cap, and all. He was animatedly 
chatting with a young soldier who was with him. 
I, for various reasons, would have preferred not 
meeting him, but he perceived me and with a 
nonchalant air crossed over and greeted me with 
a pleasant smile and cordial handshake. In 
contradiction of my fears the meeting was abso- 
lutely free from embarrassment. Each was ap- 
parently as unconscious of what had occurred 
during the summer as though it had not been. 
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We chatted a few moments and then, refusing 
his proffered company, I continued my walk. A 
few moments later I regretted I had refused him 
permission to accompany me, for coming up from 
Porta Vittorio I encountered Isabel’s mother ! 
They have taken apartments down near the Bas- 
tioni, and so, within a radius of a five minutes’ 
walk, dwell Isabel, her mother and myself— 
three admirers of one handsome uniform. 


September 18th.—Our surroundings here are 
not so pleasant, perhaps, as they 
were during the summer, but one 
cannot expect to have blue skies 
and rippling waters to look at all 
the year round. The street is nar- 
row and the buildings so high 
that from my window I have a 
broad field for observation. Im- 
mediately opposite, every evening 
at sunset, as the chimes of San 
Carlo are ringing, I see a tired 
with a sweet Madonna 
face carefully making her bed 
and putting her room in order. 


woman 


There are no easy chairs scattered 
about and no carpet on the stone 
floor ; only a table of the rough- 
est kind, on which stands a half- 
burned candle. The bed linen is 
of the coarsest, but always clean. 
Around the room are sitting bask- 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF 


THE CATHEDRAL. 
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ets of eggs. 
tainless 


I can see it all through the cur- 
windows. Immediately below is the 
shop where she and her jolly faced, black-eyed 
husband are busy all day long and until late at 
night, selling bowls of black coffee, milk, butter, 
eggs and cheese, and tempting dishes of sorbetti. 
Next to them is the room of a thrifty young 
baker and his wife. The baker has the typical 
Italian face—olive skin, black eyes, black mus- 
tache and hair. 


Every morning he goes down 
early and opens the shop for the morning trade, 


be 
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while the bride of a year 
puts the room in order 
when she, too, takes her 
place in the shop. I 
think, though more than 
a year since their marriage, 
the honeymoon has scarce- 
ly waned, for the other 
day, when there was no 
one in the store, the wife 
went up and affectionately 
put her arms about her 
hushand’s neck. I turned 
my head guiltily away, for 
I knew she thought herself 
free from observation. 

Into the baker’s shop 
at all hours go the peasants 
for their coarse _ bread, 
which they take in their 
hands into the little milk 











shop, and get a bowl of warm 
coffee into which they break 
it. But the neighbor who 
amuses us most of all, per- 
haps, is the fruit and vege- 
table merchant next door to 


His store is 
not much wider than an or- 


the milk shop. 


dinary doorway, and extends 
back about three yards, Each 
side is lined with shelves, 
which are filled with fruit 
and vegetables, leaving a nar- 
row centre aisle in which to 
pass in and out. The further 
end of the shop has been 
partitioned off and used as a 
place of residence for the fam- 
ily during the day. In this 
diminutive apartment, which 
is large enough, really, to 
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ACROSS THE PIAZZA. 


way ; the little merchant’s sl 


were six people in it and s 
side. The shelves had been 


a long bath-tub sort of troug 


The trough was partly filled w 
midst of them, stamping up 
the merchant. A day or two 
patronage, we received a bottl 
across the way. 


These are some of the nei 
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turn around in, the daily 
meals are cooked. And 
at regular hours every day 
the merchant takes his 
place in the doorway with 
a great plate of risotto, 
leat, potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes and squash 
cooked together, polenta, 
or macaroni. He lives 
well, does the little mer- 
chant, and he is not 
ashamed to have all the 
world know ; it and sohe 
takes his place in the 
doorway and eats his 
meals in the public view. 
Recently he has decided 

to add a new article to his 
store of merchandise. 
Narcisse was sitting on 
the baleony the other 
evening, when she called 
to me to come out. There 
was excitement across the 
yp was full, that is, there 


eral more on the walk out- 
sen down from one side and 


introduced into the shop. 
purple grapes, and in the 
| down in his bare feet, was 
fterward, as a bid for future 
of wine from the merchant 


There are 


YOKE-MATES. 
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others—the fat butcher, whose pretty wife keeps 
the poultry store; the tobacconist’s, where we 
purchase our postage stamps and salt—a woman 
and a parrot. Of the neighbors above, below 
and at each side of us I know nothing. 


October 3d,—Last evening Narcisse, Captain 
Morelli and father went to the opening of an an- 
tiquary shop. I preferred remaining at home, 
thinking to enjoy an hour of solitude. I was on 
the balcony gazing over at the butcher and his 
wife, who were seated in a broad window looking 
down into the street and chatting with friends on 
the pavement below. Occasionally in the semi- 
darkness I could see the husband’s arm steal 
over and caressingly clasp his wife’s waist. 
Whether it was their evident pleasure in each 
other’s society or my own solitary loneliness I 
do not know, but I began to wonder if I did not 
regret the termination of that episode last sum- 
mer. Just at that moment the maid, Ernesta, 
touched me on the shoulder, to arouse me from 
my dreaming, and announced the colonel. 

We chatted awhile on indifferent topics, and 
then, probably moved by the felicity of the couple 
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opposite, the colonel grew confidential. He be- 
gan to pity his own forlorn state and then drifted 
into the romantic courtship of his dead wife. 
Seven years ago—it was eleven the last time he 
told me—he had first seen her at the opera house 
at the first presentation of one of Verdi’s operas. 
The house was crowded and everyone was en- 
thusiastically watching and applauding the per- 
formance, but after he had once caught a glimpse 
of the beautiful face opposite, the performance 
and the people were as nothing to him ; he saw 
nothing but the face with the starry eyes and 
lovely brow. Once or twice she glanced at him, 
and then the long lashes drooped over the eyes 
and the face was flooded with scarlet. He had a 
white rose buttonhole bouquet and, seeking her 
carriage after the performance was over, he 
placed the rose on the cushioned seat. As her 
mother and herself entered the carriage he saw 
her pick up the rose and place it in her bosom. 
That was the beginning of their courtship. Their 
married life was not of long duration, and he saw 
but little of his wife, for he was ordered about 
from one place to another and she was too deli- 
cate to travel. Being an only child she was al- 
most inseparable from her mother, and so little 
did he see of her that he felt as though 
he scarcely knew her. At one time 
he was stationed at Piacenza for a few 
days, and he telegraphed for her to 
come to him. Just as he was about 
tosend the telegram the awful 
thought came to him, ‘‘ What if 
her mother should come, too?’’ and 
so he added the words, ‘‘come 
alone.’”’ The train was late, and 
with a lover’s impatience he paced 
up and down the platform. But at 
last it came and he rushed to meet 
and embrace his wife. His mother- 
in-law was the first person to step 
from the train ! 

All this I heard as I sat on the 
balcony, and much more, but the 
light of the moon had been obliter- 
ated by the brilliant glow of an 
electric light 
timental as 
wondered if 





and I was not as sen- 
I might have been. | 
there had not been a 
coat of arms and an ancient crest on 
the carriage panels, and silver trap- 
pings and powdered footmen, if he 
would have placed the rose on the 
cushioned seat; if the young wom- 
an with the bewildering eyes and 
snowy brow had entered a common 
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every-day frane-an-hour cab, would she have 
found a white rose there? 


October 29th.—Your letter of reproaches is be- 
You say I do not tell you half. Let 
me ask you a question : Do you think it is wise 
to put all one’s secrets down on paper? I am 
not weaving a romantic story of a fictitious per- 


fore me. 


sonage like Marjorie Daw, expecting to tamely 


say at the end, ‘‘There is no such person.’’ 


There is such a person as the colonel, and there- 
fore I must be brief in my references to him. 


The great event of the day was the funeral 
services of the archbishop. He was a great and 
a good man, and much beloved here in the city. 
The cathedral was draped in mourning, the bus- 
iness houses were closed, and everyone united 
in paying respect to his memory. The houses 
along which the procession was to pass were re- 
quested by the municipality to drape their win 
dows and baleonies. Last evening Ernesta told 
put out 
We demurred at receiving orders from 


us that the porteress said we must 
mourning. 
the porteress, but were informed she was going to 
drape her windows, and we ought to drape ours. 

This morning in the gray dusk of a foggy at- 
mosphere the bell rang, and thinking it was the 
cook, Marguerita, I got out of bed and went to 


the door. Opening it and seeing a man there, I 
hastily closed it again. A little later Marguerita 
came and brought in a lot of mourning drapery. 

‘*Whence did that come ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, the man brought it,’’? she replied, care- 
lessly. 

‘* But we have ordered no mourning.”’ 

‘* Well, he brought it, anyway, because you 
ought to drape the balcony for the great arch- 
bishop,’’ she answered, calmly opening the win- 
dow and beginning to_arrange the folds of cloth 
about the railing 

** Marguerita, 
drapery aside,”’ 
could. 


] 


close that window and put that 
Narcisse said, as sternly as she 
The girl sullenly obeyed. 

The bishop was a great man, but he was not 
of our nation or religion, and we did not know 
if it was the proper etiquette to assume these 
public symbols of We searched 
through the regulations but received no light on 
the subject. We finally concluded that if it cost 
ten francs to drape the baleony it would be per- 
fectly proper, but if it cost twenty it would not. 
The drapery man was summoned and questioned. 

**Seventeen franes,’’ said he. ‘‘Ten,’’ said 
we. ‘‘Sixteen,’’? said he. ‘‘ Fifteen’’—and at 
last ‘‘ten.’? But we would have no drapery in 
the office window ; we were sure that would not 


mourning. 


be proper. 
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‘*But it is your business to 
see there is no dust on anything, 
and instead of cleaning the dust 
off you go and get this old rag 
and hang it out of the window—- 
the office window !’ 

My words were not much, but 
my tones were supposed to be ter- 





rible. Glancing back, as I was 
leaving the kitchen, I saw the 
maids smiling significantly at each 
other. They had been victori- 
ous, and American citizens had 
mourned from baleony and win- 
dow for their beloved archbishop. 

About the time we thought the 
procession would arrive at the 
cathedral, where services were to 
be held, Narcisse and I, together 
with a young California professor 
and his wife, went up to see it 
approach. The steps and all the 
open space about the cathedral 
were crowded. With the con- 
fidence of ignorance and a small 
piece of paper bearing an official 
stamp, we forced our way through 
the crowd until we reached a 
solid line of soldiers guarding the 
entrance of one of the great doors. 

After the procession had all 

After the long procession, represented by entered, we were debating whether to take a walk 
Church and State, nobility and royalty—in the or go home when the colonel forced his way 
person of the Duke of Aosta—had passed, Iwent through the crowd and joined us. The proies- 
into the office, where IL be- 
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held an old black skirt-lining 
hanging from the window. 
With it in my hand and 
anger in my heart I went 
to the kitchen, where the 
two maids were busy—the 
one washing the dishes and 
the other filling a plate with 
fruit and sweets from our 
larder, and which she in- 
tended, surreptitiously, to 
earry down to her friend the 
porteress. 


‘* Who put this in the win- 


dow ?”’ I asked, indignantly. 
**T did,”’ said Marguerita, 

glancing up from her dishes. 
** And why ?”’ 


‘“The window sill was 


dusty, and soiled our sleeves 


in leaning out. ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIA, 
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him pass down the narrow 
street I saw two figures ap- 
proaching from the Corso. A 
meeting was inevitable. The 
colonel paused as though to 
explain something—perhaps 
a broken engagement — but 
with heads erect and haughty 
air the two figures passed 
on down Via Monforte— 
Isabel and her mother. 


November 3d.— Yesterday 
we went to Pavia to see the 
Certosa. The plains of Lom- 
hardy looked as fresh and 
fair as in the summer time. 
You remember, perhaps, how 
the farms or cascine are gir- 
dled about by deep ditches 
or waterways, and these are 
lined along the edge by rows 
sor’s wife proposed that we all go to her hotel of stunted mulberry trees or tall poplars. They 
and have some refreshments in the garden under look very pretty and thrifty, but are not easy of 
the trees. We agreed to this, and the colonel access, as an American farm with its rail fence 
said he had half an hour to spare and 
could enjoy our society for that length 
of time. 


VILLA REALE, 


Military authority has more weight 
than anything else in Italy, and so it 
did not take us long to get through the 
immense crowd, as, at a wave of the 
colonel’s hand, a path was immedi- 
ately opened for us. The colonel had 
said he could spend half an hour 
with us. I decided that that half hour 
should be so pleasant he would not 
know when it was gone. I succeeded. 
Narcisse surveyed me in amazement. 
She has since told me she did not 
know I could be so brilliant and at- 
tractive, and intimated that it would 
be a good thing if I were to cultivate 
those virtues a little more. 

The colonel glanced at his watch ; 
not one half hour but two had gone. 
His face colored with embarrassment. 
‘Oh, colonel,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
have forgotten about your engage- 
ment!’ ‘*‘No wonder, 


) 


he replied, 
glancing at me. But he was very silent 
as he accompanied us home. I was 
silent also. There was no longer need 


ere ‘ Pro 
of brilliancy or wit. 


As I stood on the baleony watching MONUMENT TO NAPOLEON III, BY BARZAGHI. 
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would be. I have found this out to my sorrow 
oftentimes when seeking to enter. Just inside 
these barriers I frequently catch a glimpse of a 
little church with a cluster of time-tinted houses 
nestling about it. But there is no convenient 
drawbridge over the miniature moat and no 
opening in the hedge of closely growing trees, 
with their interlacing network of vines, and I 
must, perforce, walk one, two or three miles 
before I can find an entrance. 

Everyone, as you know, who visits Northern 
Italy goes to see the Certosa, or old monastery, 
where lie the remains of the famous founder of 
the great Milan Cathedral—famous in this one 
respect, but infamous in so many others. The 
distance is about an hour’s ride from Milan on 
the steam cars. On reaching the station the Cer- 
tosa would be but five minutes’ walk if one could 
go directly to it. But one cannot. The entire 
grounds are surrounded by a high stone wall, and 
it takes half an hour to walk around to the other 
side where the monastery stands. The scenery 
of the surrounding country as well as the gardens 
inclosed within the walk is beautiful. The soil 
of Italy seems to lend itself so easily to the influ- 
ence of the climate and the cultivating touch of 


MONUMENT TO LEONARDO DA VINCT, BY MAGNI, 


LOMBARDY. 


man, and everything springs up green and bright 
and blooming with color. The Certosa no longer 
is used as a monastery, and does not now belong 
to the Church, but the State; no longer is it 
thronged with worshipers or filled with the fumes 
of incense ; but occasionally it is visited by the 
wandering tourist and permeated with the fra- 
A few monks 
are still left to guard it and show its treasures. 

It is generally supposed that the bones of the 
founder rest here, but I think I have seen a tra- 
dition somewhere to the effect that when the mau- 
soleum was finished and ready to receive the noble 
bones, it was forgotten where they had been tem- 
porarily placed. Gian Galeazzo di Conti was 
very generous with his remains : he left his heart 
to Spain, his intestines to Vienna and his bones 
to Italy. 

[ was talking with an Italian one day about 
the number of convents and monasteries scattered 
about the country. I said I did not see the need 
of them, and you could never guess what his 
reply was. 


grant odor of blooming flowers. 


He said they were places of refuge 
for people with unrequited love affairs. ‘‘Think 
what a misfortune it would be if these people 
were allowed to go at large!’ and he 

much in earnest that I dared not even 


smile. 


was so 


November 10th.—Milan is waking up 
from the dull, monotonous quiet of the 
Summer season. 


The city has suddenly 
assumed a bustling activity that is in 
startling contrast to the past dullness. 
Several startling events have happened, 
and there’s more to follow. 
daily crowded with 


The Corso is 
fashionable 
ety, and big sleeves and floating boas 
rival each other in an effort to monopo- 
lize the most space. 
have retired 


soci- 


The open-air cafés 

The swells who 
formerly lounged under an awning of 
stars and stripes at the American Bar 
are now glued to the windows inside, 
from which post of vantage they can 
observe and criticise 
that The aristocracy 
have almost all returned from their sum- 
mer villas ; 


indoors. 


every handsome 


woman passes. 
the maestri of singing and 
painting have come back from their lake 
and mountain resorts, and their victims 
are arriving from over the sea—from 
Germany and elsewhere. Verdi 
, Kalnoky is here, Sir Augustus 


Russia, 
is her 
Harris is here, and the king and queen 
are no further away than Monza. There 
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are rumors of war, of royal 
marriages, of dissolving cab- 
inets, and what not. Silver 
is as searce as if the Sherman 
Bill just over the 
border land in Franee. Cari- 
caturists starv- 
ing with a five-frane note in 
their and the 
chants have resorted to 


existed 


picture men 


hands, mer- 
pos- 
tage stamps to make change. 
‘* Bread 


kisses,’’ 


and 
rather bread and 
sugar, have all 
gone up, and so have lots of 
other things. And when I 
the little maid at my 
so frequently murmur 
‘‘Signorina, ci vuole petro- 
lio?’ I decide in future to 
write by the luminous light 
of a tallow candle. Petrolio 
at sixty cents a gallon ceases 


and cheese 
or 


cheese and 


hear 
sit le 


to be a necessity and becomes 
a luxury. 

The 
theatres 
and 


Dal Verme and lesser 
at their height, 
continue to dazzle 
and bewilder the public until 
the Scala season begins, when 
they will sink below the hori- 
zon to shine no more until the 
Scala closes, when they will 
again burst forth in splendor. 
Young composers are being féted and feasted 
toasted until it no wonder their heads 
turned, and they are assuming lordly airs 
arrogant not to the manner born. The 
papers teem with descriptions of the operas, and 
telegrams from the birthplaces of the composers, 
congratulating themselves on the honor conferred 


are 
will 


and 
is are 
and 
Ww Lys 


on them by so good, so brave, so illustrious a 
man there. And the the 
brave and the illustrious man sends telegrams 
back congratulating them for the same reason. 


being born rood, 


December 15th.—Narcisse rather regrets her 
haste in accepting Captain Morelli’s attentions 
last summer. I think she wishes she had done 
as I did and dallied a little before consenting to 
an engagement. We met both the captain and 
the colonel in the Galleria yesterday. They were 
dressed in civilians’ clothes, and really you do 
not know what a difference it They 
were simply ordinary-looking the 


makes, 


men. and 


IN 


MONUMENT 


LOMBARD) 


TO CAVOUR, 


look 
ting attributes 
form. We w 
Captain Morel 
day—not too 


colonel 


trying to thir 
heard 80 mu 
she is afraid 
troduce the 
arrange 
them, and tl 

I saw Ver 
him before, s 
the plaudits 


SOT! 


more of a 


nothing but 
little unheroi 
the most cou 
He 


wineed and s 


terror. 


ments of tort 
He was dress 


CRE 


\BACCHIT AND TANTARDINIL 


quite old without the rejuvena- 
f the color and dash of his uni- 
both considerably disenchanted, 
is begging Narcisse to hasten the 
far distant now—and Narcisse is 
She has 
of Italian daggers and duels that 
sk a release. I told her to in- 
to a prettier, girl than herself, 


innocent little meetings between 


of some way out of it. 


tain 


not to worry herself any more. 

day. Of course I 
eral times on the stage, receiving 
the But then he was 
To-day he was 


have seen 


people. 
than a man. 
plain, simple, ordinary man. A 
[ may say so, for he was where 
us of us views a bit of steel with 

in the dentist’s chair and he 
das much under the instru- 

is you or I would have done. 

| in a very ordinary fashion and 
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had a great woolen comforter around 
his neck. His wife is a plain, sim- 
ple body, with no taste whatever in 
dress. She was fidgeting nervously 

about in the ante-room while waiting 

for her husband. 

And I have seen another celebrity 

to-day—no less a personage (?) than 
Ouida’s dog! We were invited, to- 
gether with the Russian princess, 
Tralinsky, to visit the studio of a 
young English artist. We found the 
studio quite a COZY little place with 
draperies, bric-a-brac and _ pictures 
The ar- 
rangement of the room, however, 
was not due to the artist, but to 
his friend and room-mate, Count 
Ondi. 

We looked at the water-color draw- 
ings—some of which I think I could 
improve—chatted, and then had tea. 

Count Ondi presided over the tea 
tray and brewed as delicious a cup of tea as 
ever I tasted. 


most artistically arranged. 


He is exceedingly elegant in ap- 


MONUMENT TO ALESSANDRO MANZONI. BY BARZAGHI. 
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pearance—slender, graceful and young. He is 
enjoying a dolee-far-niente sort of life, rambling 
about with the artist and imbibing Bohemian 
ways and habits that rather shock his family, 
which is an old and very exclusive one. 

The dog—the lion of the occasion—behaved 
just like any other dog. It barked at us when 
we entered, and refused to stop until it had 
sniffed and examined each one separately, and 
It refused to 
show off absolutely beyond the extent of sitting 
on its hind legs and asking for a jump of sugar. 
It is a small, white, long-haired dog, and is left 
in Count Ondi’s care while its mistress is visiting 
in England. Ouida, you know, is quite fond of 
dogs and young men. 

Last week Mme. Sacha took us to visit the 
studio of P——, one of the most famous artists of 
the old school. He had not returned from a trip 
to Venice, but the coachman’s wife was there and 
favored us with a picture of herself and one of 


pP—. 


discovered there were no enemies. 


The coachman is quite a mythical per- 
son and has not been seen by anyone for ten 
years ; it is said that he disappeared after a little 
monetary transaction between himself and the 
artist. But his wife staved on. Looking at the 
fair blond face, the large, well-dressed figure, one 
cannot help thinking thoughts. Such a state of 
morals always strikes the American visitor with 
wonder. Absolutely unembarrassed by her posi- 
tion, even condescending in her manner toward 
us, this woman entertained us as though she had 
been the legal wife and mistress of the mansion. 
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December 30th.— Narcisse has been acting on that 
advice of mine with quicker results than she at 
all anticipated or than are at all flattering. In fact, 
she is in quite a fury about it, and talks about the 
constancy of men with a bitterness that is ludicrous, 
considering her previous attitude. At one of her 
afternoon teas she contrived that Alice Linton, a little 
blond girl from St. Paul, should preside over the tea 
tray, and that Captain Morelli should hand the cups 
about to guests. In this way they were thrown more 
or less together, and Alice certainly did not let this 
opportunity for a lively flirtation pass. Her golden 
hair, pretty face and vivacious ways soon produced an 
impression, and the captain hovered about her like a 
moth about a candle. He even went to the extent of 
drinking a cup of tea himseif, in order to linger the 
longer in the smiles of the bewitching Alice. This 
was an evidence of complete infatuation, for the 
Italians hate tea. 

The holidays have passed much as they do in our 
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CHURCH OF ST. AMBROSE, MILAN, 


‘BROTHER OF MERCY.”’ 


land; there was much bustle 
excitement, beautiful displays 
shop windows, family gather- 

vs and exchanging of gifts and 
| wishes. On Christmas morn- 
curiosity took us to the early 

ning service at the cathedral. I 

expected that at this special 
e, when the bones of the vener- 
saint, Carlo Borromeo, were 
sed free of charge, the place 
d be full, but it was not. In 

t, the only time I have ever seen 
it full was during the funeral of 
the archbishop. But it is such a 
vast place and holds so many thou- 
sands of people that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that it takes extra- 
ordinary events to draw people 
enough together to fill it. 

During the day our old white- 
haired porteress went ‘‘to spend 
her Christmas in Paradise,’’ as the 
servant told us. There was a sub- 
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dued air of excitement about the servants all day, 
and they were continually running to the balcony 
to watch for the little priest, with his candles and 
crosses, to come and perform the last services for 
the dying. Then all was over, and one of the 
great doors leading into the building was closed. 
You know, instead of using bows of crape and 
ribbon and flowers on the door to signify that 
there is death in a house, they simply keep one 
of the double outer doors closed. 

Narcisse and I went out to dine with an Amer- 
ican girl who is married to an Italian gentleman. 
She has quickly adapted herself to her husband’s 
country, and the dinner was a thoroughly Italian 
one, with its soups, macaroni, risotto, meats, 
mixed vegetable dishes, sabaione (eggs cooked 
in wine), red wine and champagne. It was a 
good dinner, and, what is better, did not cost any- 
thing, as everything on the table had been a 
free gift to the husband, who is an editor. There 
was one peculiar dish that had been cooking all 
day and looked like a stuffed pig’s leg. It was 
a Cremona sausage, and had been given to the 
editor in grateful remembrance for the loan of 
a pair of boots in a time of need. We had quite 
a jolly time. We told some American jokes which 
the Italian took in quite a tragic manner, and 
did not understand at all. Then he told some 
Italian jokes, and we were quite as stupid in see- 
ing the point. 

Narcisse and I finished up the day by going 
to an evening party, at which there were some 
of the lesser lights of the nobility—nothing 
higher than a count or countess. A box was 


passed around containing 
* Be numbers, and each one drew 
"a some half dozen or more. 
The numbers corresponded 
to the favors on a Christmas 
tree, which were called off, 
passed around and exhibited, 
creating the usual amount of 
fun. After that there was 
some light refreshment and 
dancing, and then—the day 

was done ! 


January 1st.—The postman 
brought a mysterious little 
missive to father last night 
which, on being opened, 
proved to contain a poetical 
effusion which he was re- 
quested to give to his daugh- 
ter, Narcisse. It was a birth- 

day poem. Perhaps the metre was not quite 
right ; I am not well enough up in Italian poetry 
to judge about that, but the expressions were 
the perfection of elegance. Her eyes were like 
twin stars of night, her lips the petals of an open- 
ing rose, her cheeks the bloom on a ripe pome- 
granate, her hair the dusk of a summer night. 
The poet’s poetical symbols seemed to give out 
just there, for he never mentioned her teeth. 
Iam so glad he is nota woman, or Narcisse 
would suggest one of my sketches as a return 
of the courtesy. 

He is not a new admirer by any means, as he 
used to haunt the villa wherein we dwelt last 
summer. His first appearance there caused Nar- 
cisse no end of mortification. She had met him 
at the house of an Italian lady here in the spring, 
and as he was anxious to improve his English 
and she her Italian, they made an arrangement to 
talk together one or two evenings in the week. 
Her ‘‘twin stars of night’’ and ‘‘ rose-petal lips”’ 
seemed to have made instantaneous impression, 
for on the evenings when the conversation-lessons 
were not in progress there was a violin solo 
played under the baleony. The too-constant ad- 
miration became oppressive, and Narcisse discon- 
tinued the lessons on the plea of having to devote 
her evenings to the entertainment of her father 
and sister—an attention never before observable 
—and when she went away for the summer she 
did not tell him where she was going. But the first 
Saturday night after her arrival, as sh¢ was prepar- 
ing to retire she heard the familiar violin beneath 
her window. She hastily put out her light and 
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finished her preparations for the night in the dark. 
She hoped that she might be mistaken, that it 
The next 
found the musician comfortably 
chatting with Mme. Sacha, with whom he had 
made friends on the score of being Narcisse’s 
friend. He stayed until Monday, and on the 
following Saturday came and brought his mother. 
The next Saturday Narcisse found it convenient 


was some other violin, but it was not. 
morning she 


to go up to Intra and spend a few days. During 


the time of Captain Morelli’s close attendance he 
_ kept away, only meeting Narcisse occasionally in 


her walks and casting such mournful, reproach- 
ful eyes on her that she said she always had the 
nightmare afterward. Now that Captain Morelli 
is transferring his affections to ‘‘ sweet Alice,’’ he 
has returned and—taken to poetry ! 

‘What are my intentions in regard to the 
colonel?’ I havenone whatever. He is a very 
pleasant conversationalist, is quite grand-looking 
(in his uniform), and you know I always did ad- 
mire handsome men. He is very convenient to 
have as a cavalier, always dropping into one’s 
little entertainments at the proper time and al- 
ways perfectly willing to escort any of the ladies 


MAUSOLEUM OF GIAN GALEAZZO, CERTOSA CF PAVIA, 
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home if I request 
it. A sort of gen- 
eral utility man, 
you know. No, 
I think I do not 
intend to marry 
him, nor do [ in- 
tend that Isabel 
shall. 
Our friendly 
relations were al- 
most severed the 
other day. We 
were out driving 
—father, Na 
cisse and I, wher 
met 
the Corso and st 


IGl NAZARI DEI CONTI 
ANA, ARCHBISHOP OF 


DI CALABI- 
MILAN. 
him on 


we 
pped to chat a few moments. 
There was a vacant seat in our carriage and [ 
asked him to get in and drive with us. I 

time that he should obey with 
such evident ala rity Later I 
found out, when an Italian acquaintance con- 
gratulated me o1 It seems that 
en a single gentleman drives in 


wondered at the 


and pleasure. 


my engagement. 
in this country wl 

public in the carriage with a young 
lady and her family it isthe public an- 
nounce I im- 
ly sent for the colonel, not 
Waiting for his usual five o’clock call. 
Ile came and said, in answer to my 
indignant accusation that he had 
placed me in a false posi- 
it was partly true, but the 
public knew that American 
different and therefore 
they did not judge our actions by the 
same standard. ‘*And what if they 
did?’ he said, ‘‘I would do it again 
if | had the opportunity, for I thor- 
oughly enjoyed that half hour’s engage- 
ment.’’ His audacity gained him par- 
much quicker than a humble 
apology would have done. But I 
will think twice before I invite him 
to drive with us again. 

February 19th.—The great event of 
this month was the carnival. I have 
heard and read and been told that 
the carnival was a thing of the past ; 
that it has seen its best days; that 
the pageant of this year could not hold 
a candle to that of former years. But 
those past 
glories, the present carnival with its 
multitudes of people, its varied and 


ment of the engagement. 
mediat 


} 


knowingly 
tion, that 
genera! 


customs were 


don 


not having seen any of 
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gorgeous processions, its flying coriandoli and get- 
toni, its wild and exuberant gayety, seemed to me 
all that a carnival should be. Narcisse and I en- 
joyed it to the utmost, and got all the fun out of 
it we possibly could. The last Thursday and 
Saturday are the days when the frolic is the wild- 
est and maddest. Balconies and windows facing 
on the streets through which the procession was 
to pass were ata premium. We had three win- 
dows and our long balcony at our command, and 
decided to have no one but our friends. But 
when business acquaintances of father’s came 
and asked if they might not bring their wives 
(we afterward found this included their families 
and friends) we yielded the windows, but re- 
served the balcony. We invited all the Amer- 
icans we knew, some Russian girls, some Ital- 
ians—among them the colonel, of course, al- 
though it was scarcely necessary, as he seems to 
come whenever he chooses—laid in a bushel of 
gettoni, and waited for the fun to commence, 
which it did about one o’cclock, with the ap- 
proach of the first wagon. 

The street was almost a solid mass of people 
as far as one could see in either direction. They 
were laughing and shouting and scrambling to 
catch the (sweets wrapped in fancy 
colored papers) flung from the windows or the 
wagons, or dodging to avoid the showers of corian- 
doli (plaster of Paris, powdered and in small 
pellets) shoveled over them. 


ge ttont 


We were part and 
parcel of it all, and became quite dextrous in 
catching the pretty gettoni and sending it back 
with asure aim. A party of officers in civilians’ 
clothes stationed themselves and began to fling 
the little colored messengers to attract our atten- 
tion. As soon as we recognized them we show- 
ered the sweets over them until they were obliged 
to scramble about quite lively in order to catch or 
keep out of the way of them. We were ‘so en- 
grossed with this sport. that we did not notice a 
grotesque wagon filled with masquers pushing its 
way along, and ere we knew it we were covered 
with the white coriandoli. 

About eleven o’clock Ernesta touched me on 
the arm and motioned me to come inside. The 


colonel had come and with him a slim young 
man ina military uniform. He introduced him as 


‘“my boy.’? My boy! Whatdidhemean? His 
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marriage did not take place more than eleven or 
twelve years ago, and this lad was certainly seven- 
teen or eighteen years old. My boy! Is this 
another phase of Italian life I am coming in con- 
tact with? But there was so much noise and 
confusion about that there was no time or oppor- 
tunity to make inquires or to think about it 
much, in fact. ‘‘My boy’ stayed with us on 
the baleony the rest of the day, although the 
colonel sallied forth once or twice to see the fun 
and decorations in other parts of the city. 

In the evening we went down to Porta Genova 
to see the illuminations, which consisted of a 
grand and gorgeous display of Bengal lights ar- 
ranged in artistic fashion. 
in such an immense throng of people, and good- 
natured people at that. Later we went to the 
theatre to see Rossi in ‘‘ King Lear,’’ and at one 
o'clock the day was over and we went to bed. 


I never before was 


March 10th.—The colonel is gone. His regi- 
ment has been ordered to another part of Italy, 
and we will not see him again for along time ; and 
I do not know who ‘‘my boy” is. A dozen 
times I started to ask, but every time my courage 
failed me. 

Isabel and her mother came to-day and we 
spent the whole morning chatting together. It 
seemed like old times before an Italian uniform 
came between us and we drifted apart. Isabel 
looked pale and a little thin, I thought, but 
nevertheless elegant in one of Ventura’s handsome 
gowns. Weare trying to go to the same place 
for our summer outing. I think, however, we 
can never be quite the old friends again. There 
will always be between us that little cloud, that 
one person whom we can never discuss together. 

I miss him horribly. Every afternoon at five 
o'clock I imagine I hear the clink of his sword as 
he comes springing up the stairs, and I glance 
up expectantly waiting for Ernesta to open the 
door and usher in a handsome Italian cavalry 
officer. 

He told me to write. ‘‘ You know we are en- 
gaged,’’ referring to that public drive, ‘‘ and it is 
perfectly proper for engaged people to corres- 
pond,’’ and then once and once only—but never 
mind! Will I write? 
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XIV.- 
‘iS. GWYNNE started to her feet. 

A terrible dismay shot across her 

features. 


CHAPTER 


‘* He says he ain’t set eyes on 
you fur fifteen years, mem.”’ 

Gabriel’s mother gasped, and 

clutched the back of the 
to save herself from falling. 
‘*And, mem, if you ever had a handkerchief 
you'd better find it now, ’cause you look terrible 
like faintin’,’’ persisted Kizzie, shrewdly ob- 
servant of the guilty terror in the woman’s whole 
appearance. 


chair 


‘‘He says his name is Rube Rob- 
ins, mem, an’ come right away.’’ 


‘Yes, yes, Kizzie; ll come. Is that—that 


all he said ?”’ breathlessly inquired Mrs. Gwynne, 


drops of moisture slowly gathering over her face. 

‘“Oh Lud! mem, he come with Mr. Trescott ; 
he can tell you what he said,’’ and Kizzie hur- 
ried off to tell the news in the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Mrs. Gwynne stood rigidly still an instant, 
then flung her arms above her head in a gesture 
of wild despair. 

‘*]T said it was all over with us!’ she ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘I said when everything was known it 
would be all over with us, and it is, Lord. It is 
over with us now.”’ 

Staggering blindly about, the woman wrapped 
a shawl around her in ample folds. At the door 
she hesitated. Her hand groped tremblingly for 
the Holding to the balustrade, Mrs. 
Gwynne descended to the hall, where Trescott 
still talked to the stranger. He noted the glit- 
ter of amusement in the eye of the man when 
Mrs. Gwynne crept down the steps. He marked 
the yellow whiteness and petrified terror in the 
countenance of the woman. With a trivial ex- 
cyse, he turned abruptly away and shut himself 
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The lawyer heard their muffled 
s converse. Soon afterward the 
or closed upon them, and the 
| within. Kizzie ventured down 
tour of inspection half an hour 
a little shriek when the long- 
ddenly emerged from the draw- 
mped noisily out. 
He didn’t scare you to death !”’ 


drawing-room 
pair were closet 
to the hall on 
later. She gave 
haired stranger s 
ing-room and tr 

‘Lud, men 
she exclaimed. 

Apparently Mrs. Gwynne had in some degree 
recovered hers She was still trembling and 
nervous, but not terror-stricken. 

‘*He’s rich, Kizzie! awfully rich! and I’m 
going right off to see his folks in New York,’’ 
explained Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘* He ain’t got no folks, mem,’’ declared Kiz- 
zie. 

‘“‘Dear, dear! flustered. Where is 
my handkerchief? I tell you ’m going to New 
York, and [ll buy silks and silks, and more 
grand things than you ever saw. 


’m so 


» 


He’s gone for 
the carriage standinge down at the lodge. DU’m 
going to-night,’’ volubly added Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘Well, mem, now you don’t say! Do, mem, 
buy yourself some handkerchers and summut to 
cover your legs,’’ adjured Kizzie, 

Mrs. Gwynne, however, made no longer halt. 
Rushing to her room Gabriel’s mother hurled the 
contents of clothes presses and drawers into ca- 
The packing accorded with 
everything else she ever did. Slovenly as it 
might be the packing suited Mrs. Gwynne. She 
imbibed frequent draughts of the Castleton 
brandy, and tossed aside ignominiously the 
mourning worn for the old colonel. 

‘*Tt’s the best luck. I was always in luck. I 
told Gabriel not to do it, but he would. He’s 
ruined himself, but he hasn’t ruined me, hard- 
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hearted as he is,’’ she muttered, standing before 
the long mirror and surveying herself in great 
satisfaction. 

‘Dear, dear! I am all ready—except——” 
Mrs. Gwynne glanced sharply around the cham- 
ber, then went to the massive bed post. Moving 
the trifoliate carving, Gabriel’s mother drew the 
packet from the concealed cavity. ‘‘He must 
take his chances. He has plenty of money. I 
can’t—no, I can’t leave this.’’ 

Pressing the spring the lid of the casket flew 
back. The great Castleton diamond reposed on 
its purple velvet bed. Its subtle, lambent, mys- 
terious radiance burning, glowing, scintillating, 
in a thousand tongues of weird fire, held the 
gaze of the woman like an evil spell. 

‘‘Tt’s not safe ; there’s something awful about 
it!’? She closed the lid swiftly. Her luggage 
was carried down to the carriage. Without a 
word of farewell Mrs. Gwynne threw herself upon 
the rear seat of the vehicle beside the long-haired 
stranger. Without a pang of conscience Gabri- 
el’s mother deposited the casket safely in her 
pocket. The carriage droveaway. Mrs. Gwynne 
and the old colonel’s gem had both departed 
from Castleton Court. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“79 THE BLACK LEDGE OF BOWLDERS.”’ 


WueEN the glare of the match and the shrill 
cry of his comrade revealed the perilous truth to 
Barry Wyndham his brave heart quailed under 
the magnitude and novelty of the danger. None 
of the three comprehended the precautions ne- 
cessary to avoid the peculiar risks of the region. 
Neither of the trio were habitats of the silver 
country. The magnetism of the precious metal 
drew them from less rigorous climates. , Their 
remoteness from other camps prevented warning 
from old miners. It was too late to realize that 
no man accustomed to the hazards of the country 
would have selected the shelter of a gulch for 
his shanty. If Texas had greater wisdom, he 
held his peace when the site of their rude 
dwelling was chosen. Nobody thought of it 
then. Everybody realized it now. The match 
in Barry’s hand flared up suddenly and went 
out. Frightful darkness enveloped them again. 
Never had any of them experienced such an in- 
tense unfathomable obscurity, such appalling 
pitch-like blackness ! Barry sat down on Texas’s 
vacant berth. Whatthe others did he could not 
conjecture. A sense of helpless blindness came 
over him. The darkness beat down upon his 


eyeballs. The stillness shut the universe out 
from them. He strained his ear to catch the 
ripple of the creek. It was gone. He tortured 
his eye to detect the twinkle of a star. All in 
vain. They were buried under the deadly white 
snow. Sound was muffled—sight blinded, and 
who might help them? Who might hear them ? 
Barry confessed to a failing heart. For a brief 
space he sat in the hopeless hush. He thought 
grimly of the mystery of their fate. Nota hu- 
man being would conjecture it. Next spring 
some venturesome prospector might discover the 
bones of three men bleaching in the shanty. 
Wolves might forestall prospector and traveler. 
Some one in the future must happen on the 
crumbling logs of the shanty. No one would 
probably discover their identity. Certainly no 
one would be humane enough to search out and 
inform those whose hearts ached for news of 
them. They were missing. Handsome, deb- 
onair Barry Wyndham perished under the snow- 
slide at the bottom of the gulch, and not one 
of the many who loved him would ever know it ! 
He endeavored to collect his dazed thoughts ; 
strove to calm his shocked nerves. Courage and 
resolution availed not much under the snow 
pack. Barry wished that the others would speak, 
and offer some suggestions. He had absolutely 
none. His mind seemed a barren desolation. Then 
some passionate yearning for Jet roused him 
from an apathetic acceptance of the worst. A 
stubborn determination to die hard, if die he 
must, gradually formed itself. Barry moved 
restlessly. 

‘* Fellows, what are we going to do?’’ 

The words cleft the blackness and stillness in 
startling abruptness. 

‘Die |’? was the despondent response from 
Clubs. 

‘‘What can we do?’ dejectedly inquired 
Spades. 

Silence again reigned. The question was sim- 
ple enough, but no answer might yet be found. 

‘* What can we do?’ once more asked Spades. 

‘** Where are the shovels ?”’ inquired Barry. 

‘‘They are here ; but do you expect to shovel 
away a hundred-foot depth of snow ?’”’ sneered 
Spades, angry and desperate in their extremity. 

Barry sat still, pondering the terrible impos- 
sibility. 

‘*Tt will come in faster than we can shovel 
it out. It is packed as hard as lead now; of 
course, I don’t see how we are to do it,’’ went on 
Spades, in an utterly dejected voice. 

Barry groped his way to the hearth, and, 
searching about blindly, found some pine fagots. 





THE 

They were dry and ignited easily. The red 
smoky torchlight cheered them somewhat. 

‘**Tt must be close to daylight,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We 
have been here for an eternity.”’ 

‘**T wonder if we will ever be anywhere else ?”’ 
interpolated Clubs, looking wistfully up at Barry. 

Spades searched out a great silver watch, their 
only timepiece, and held it to the uncertain 
light. 

‘*Tt was daylight an hour 
them. 

**Can that be so?’’ ejaculated Clubs. 

‘Then the slide occurred about 
observed Barry. 


ago,’’ he informed 


midnight,’’ 
‘*Suppose we make our coffee 
before this piece of dry pine is gone, and then do 
something to get out of this infernal death trap. 
I decline to sit down and die without one stroke 
for life.’’ 

His two comrades busied themselves with the 
prompt readiness of men who longed for the di- 
version of something to do. This horrible in- 
activity down in the impenetrable lock-up of the 
snow pack was like a doom of death which they 
were forced to await. No prisoner ever sat down 
to watch the slow creep of inevitable sentence of 
death with more helpless weariness of enforced 
idleness than these three men. 

‘‘T am ignorant of accidents of this nature,’’ 
Barry said, while he sipped the coffee, and felt 
“but it 
is my idea that we can cut our way out of here. 


the blood warm somewhat in his veins ; 


In the first place, the shanty, although strong, 
could not a hundred-feet depth of snow 
upon it. The shanty is not crushed, therefore 


bear 


there is not a hundred feet of snow upon it.’’ 
** Very true,”’ 
dig from the inside outward. 


“but we must 


What 


come of the snow we take out and dislodge? We 


agreed Spades ; 
is to be- 
can soon fill the shanty—what then ?”’ 

‘‘ Ave, what then?’ echoed Clubs. 

Barry refilled his cup with the hot beverage. 
Its quality might not have been of the best—in 
fact, it was weak—but the heat and the sem- 
blance of breakfast revived their spirits in some 
The pitch-pine torch blazed in a lurid 
red glare upon the set features of the three men. 
The bank of snow in the chimney place resem- 


degree. 


bled a tall white tombstone whereon they might 
have A purplish black 
smoke hung over them, and curled downward 
from the roof and choked-up chimney. It might 
have served as a weird, ghostly vision of Inferno 
but for the frightful reality underlying it. Plu- 
tonian shades were no whit more spectral than 
the begrimed scene under the snow pack. The 
three appalled faces in the red glare of the torch, 


graven three names, 
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with the purplish black smoke curling and creep- 
ing around and above them like shadowy ser- 
pents, and the sm« 
ing the red refi 
outlines of th 
“We can bu 


long silence. 


oth white slab of snow, catch- 


tion, and the twisting, moving 

h smoke. 

try,’’ answered Barry, after a 
‘It will not be worse than sitting 


here and letting them find us next summer. I 


tell you I must es upe.”’ 


*¢T’11 do anything 


**Let us go to 


’ affirmed Spades. 


work, then !’’ 


exclaimed Clubs, 
snatching a shoy 
A careful an 
cabin was at 
their strength 
from 


ement of the resources of the 
completed. They then bent 
raising the bar. The pressure 
outside seemed tremendous, but when it 
slipped the fastening at last the door was burst 
open instantls the shanty almost filled with 
ules groaned in hopeless dis- 
d to realize the extremity of 
irry turned a trifle pale ; never- 
the first shovelful of snow to a 


heaps of snow p 
Clubs set 
their danger. B 
theless, he toss 
distant corner. 


tress. 


**T won't 
ll make a fight for it. 


It’s life or death. 
There are no bowlders 
on this side the creek to crush us in,’’ he said, 
cheerfully. 

The huge silver informed them that 
nightfall had rned before fatigue compelled 
the weary diggers to relax their efforts. 
that either of 
hope from the result 


up, bovs. 


watch 


To say 
three experienced renewed 
of their of labor 
the truth. Barry reluctantly 
admitted to himself that small progress had been 
made, He crawled 
aperture to the 
certainty that 


hours 
would be far from 


back through the narrow 
bin, oppressed by a sickening 
snow would fall and efface 
The white face of 
e marked the changes of night 
bunch of dry wood decreased 
in alarming rapidity The white slab of 


their work bef morning. 
the old watch 
and day. Th 
snow 
on the hearth sank into insignificance beside the 
great mound, 
roof of the shant 
bones of three times three hapless prisoners in 
the cold bosom of the snow pack, 

‘* Twenty-four hours since the avalanche fell,’’ 
suppressed tone, as he wound 

ind turned into his berth. 


cked and heaped to the very 
It might have covered the 


Spades said in 
up the great w 
Barry finish smoking his pipe, then made 
The hollow passage was 

ld up the pinetorch. Now and 
ww sifted down softly ; it had 
Other- 
Evidently 
pactness was increased by the 
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still clear. He 
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thawing condition of the snow. He extinguished 
the precious bit of dry fagot, and lay down on 
his berth to take some much needed rest. 
Spades, who, as owner of the timepiece, gave 
the signal of night or day, called them at the 
hour when daylight was supposed to illuminate 
the world above the pack, 

Every man rushed to the doorway to look at 
the excavation of the day before. Every man 
turned away from it in sickening foreboding. The 
snow had caved in. More than two-thirds of 
the passage was obliterated. Their work must 
begin almost where it began the day before. 
Nobody uttered an exclamation or made a com- 
ment. Spades melted the snow and boiled the 
coffee over the fewest possible splinters. Then 
carefully plunging the burning ends into the icy 
bank he laid them aside for future use. Still, 
the coffee cheered their hearts. 

‘*Boys,’’ Barry said, as he smoked in the 
dense blackness, ‘‘ perhaps we are working 
wrong.’’ A slight movement back and forth 
of one of the three sparks betokened that either 
Spades or Clubs shook his head in dismal 
meaning. ‘‘I think,’’ went on Barry, ‘‘ that 
we had best dig toward the hill from the roof 
of the shanty. Much of the avalanche must 
have gone over us down the bed of the gulch.”’ 

‘We can try it,’’ answered his comrade from 
the darkness beyond. 

‘Yes, we can try it, but it’s my notion, boys, 
that we are done for,’’ gloomily responded Clubs. 
‘‘T’ve heard of these snow-slides further north 
piling hundreds of feet in the gorges.’’ 

‘‘That was further north in deeper gorges, 
among higher bowlders,’’ corrected Barry. ‘‘ I 
believe we will see daylight in another twenty- 
four hours if we work up the hill.”’ 

‘* Anyways, fellows,’’ acquiesced Spades. 

The man’s face was hidden by the ,terrible 
darkness. The man’s voice indicated in unmis- 
takable terms his slender hope of success. They 
changed the direction of the passage and toiled 
possibly not so cheerfully, but just as steadily. 
Not a ray of daylight was perceptible. The snew 
seemed illimitable in its immensity. No thin- 
ning of the great mass above evinced an ap- 
proach to liberty. Spades called the night signal 
with scarcely a foot more of passage-way than on 
the preceding day. 

‘Forty-eight hours since the avalanche fell,”’ 
he announced when he wound his watch again. 
The morning call brought the three men to their 
feet in wild anxiety to investigate the excavation. 
It was uninjured. The cold white sides remained 
firm. The effect seemed wonderful upon their 


spirits. Spades shouted, Clubs laughed uproar- 
iously. Barry joined in the shout. The flam- 
beau soon did duty under the coffee pot. De- 
spite the dreadful disappearance of the dry wood 
Barry and his comrades burned a torch while 
they drank their coffee. They soon crawled up 
the passage to work. The distance appeared 
painfully short, the labor harassingly tedious. 
Hours wore on. A dull, scraping sound of 
shovel and pick steadily broke the strange still- 
ness. Barry, working in advance of his com- 
rades, at length pushed his shovel in the white 
mass, and paused. His face flushed ; bringing 
down the detached heap he stuck the shovel in 
again. 

‘* Fellows !’’ he called, in a low tone of sup- 
pressed excitement to the men behind him. 

‘‘ Aye, aye !’’ responded both. 

‘* Fellows !’ he repeated ; ‘‘do you see any- 
thing ?’’ 

Bearing all his strength on the handle of the 
shovel, the icy lump fell heavily. A gray, dingy 
whiteness became faintly discernible. 

““Merciful God! It is daylight !’’ ejaculated 
Spades, weakly. 


Barry shoveled furiously for a moment or two, 
when the crust suddenly fell in. Through the 
wet, thawing mass Barry and his two compan- 


ions crawled out upon the bare hillside into the 
evening sunlight. The three men stared at each 
other in dazed bewilderment. The sun dazzled 
eves so long accustomed to a horrible blackness. 
Recovering himself first, Barry tossed up his hat 
joyously. Spades gave a feeble, uneven shout. 
Clubs attempted to join in it; instead, the man 
burst into tears and wept childishly. They were 
on the hillside above their habitation. Mild 
weather had brought on a great thaw. The snow 
lay in patches over the low grounds, leaving 
the bowlders and hills quite clear. The next 
precaution was to select an elevated spot, safe 
from snow slide and loosened bowlders. The hill 
south of them afforded the best situation for 
pitching a small tent brought from the shanty. 
Fair weather favored the party and sunshine 
helped to bring the shanty to view. In less than 
a week Barry and his companions had transferred 
their rude edifice to a safe place south of the old 
site. A bowlder rose behind it in a solid wall. 
Nothing towered above it sufficiently to harbor 
drifts of snow. The rigors of winter held in 
abeyance for a season until the flitting was ac- 
complished. Some desultory prospecting began 
once more, but the same perpetual failure fol- 
lowed every effort. , 

‘* As soon as winter breaks I shall strike out 
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for the peaks,’’ Spades announced after every 
tramp. ‘‘The claim may go to the devil, and 
I’ll thrash Texas if ever I can lay my hands on 
him,’’ he added to Barry as they climbed the 
hill from a longer tramp than usual. 

Barry stopped short. 

‘‘T don’t know why I don’t search out that 
point Texas made me promise to blast. Let me 
see—here are the directions—precise enough to 
be a silver mine.’? Barry opened his notebook. 
‘South to the creek, southwest from the middle 
of the creek bed, forty-five feet to the centre of 
the black ledge of bowlders.’’ His eye scanned 
the line of the creek carefully. 

‘‘ We are south to the creek,’’ observed Spades. 

‘¢ Tt remains to find the ledge of bowlders, the 
centre of which is only forty-five feet from the 
‘That would be 
southwest, and there is the spot Texas visited the 
night he decamped. The creek is still overly full 
of water, but suppose we measure to that ledge.”’ 

** All right, the scoundrel would have discov- 
ered it if the smallest grain of ore could be found 
there, but it’s all the same to me if we track 
him out. Of one thing, I am sure, he found what- 
ever he came for, and we were the fools,’’ Spades 
said in some disgust. 

They walked along the creek until almost op- 
posite the point where Barry observed that the 
trader halted. Recent thaws swelled the stream 
to unusual size. It was muddy and rapid. The 
bowlders approached it more nearly as they ad- 
vanced. About the spot Barry indicated the 
rocks rose rather abruptly and in greater steep- 
ness. With some difficulty they measured from 
the middle of the creek bed to the ledge at the 
nearest point of what seemed the centre. 

‘* Thirty feet,’’ announced Barry. ‘‘ We haven’t 
found it ; fifteen feet off.’’ 

‘*Try it further southwest,’’ called Spades in 
rising excitement. 

Barry moved on and measured again. 

‘* Forty feet,’’ he shouted ; ‘‘ I'll try it further 
southwest. ’’ 

His comrade below watched him anxiously. 

‘*Thirty-five this time,’’ Barry said. 

“‘Tut, the fellow lied ! It’s no good trying it,”’ 
responded Spades, still more disgusted. 

Barry suddenly sprang from his half-recum- 
bent position. 

“Stop! stop! Spades! Spades!’ he called. 
‘‘Tt’s the black ledge—don’t you see that this 
ledge above is darker than the others?—T’ll 
measure to the centre of that.’ 

‘Hurrah, so itis !’’ yelled Spades. 

Barry clambered over the bowlders to the ledge 


’ 


creek bed,’’ added Barry. 


? 


above. Now that he observed it, the hue of 
the iedge was perceptibly darker than that of 
those either above or below. The rocks formed 
a sort of horseshoe, rounding toward the creek 
and receding rather suddenly. Taking what he 
judged must be the centre of the black ledge, 
Barry measured, 

‘‘ Forty-five feet,’’ he shouted triumphantly. 

A certain fevered excitement, peculiar to the 
elusive chase of precious metal, seized Spades. 
He clambered the intervening forty-five feet be- 
tween himself and his comrade in a few agile 
bounds. As far as they could perceive, the spot 
offered no suggestion of treasure. After search- 
ing and scratching, so to speak, among the bow]l- 
ders, they found a small cavity, neither large 
enough nor light enough to reveal anything. It 
was, however, precisely and sharply the one 
point forty-five feet from the centre of the bed of 
the creek. 

‘We'll put that fuse in to-morrow,’’ ex- 
claimed Spades, in a sudden transport of san- 
guine expectation. ‘‘The infernal skunk may 
have left us something.”’ 

Barry scraped the mold away mechanically. 
His face flushed with the swift hope of a bare 
possibility. The next moment the commonest 
knowledge of human nature made it manifest 
that the trader would never have deserted any 
valuable placer or ore bed. 

‘* Halloo, what’s this ?’”’ exclaimed Spades, sud- 
denly falling on his knees and scraping in the 
earth. One or two shining grains glittered in 
the light. They were gold. 

‘‘T fancy that Texas dropped these when he 
carried off his bag of dust,’’ concluded Barry, 
when further search discovered no more of the 
precious gold grains. ‘‘I don’t expect the small- 
est return for the trouble, but I'll put in the fuse 
to-morrow. It’s my belief that Texas knew of 
somebody’s gold concealed here, and deluded us 
into coming with him. He found it and aban- 
doned us. That’s all.”’ 

‘““T hope some cutthroat miner or Indian has 
put his chunk out before this,’’ supplemented 
the other, as they entered the shanty. 

Abortive efforts had inured them to disap- 
pointments. None of the three, upon reflection, 
attached any importance to the trader’s assertion. 
His own defection proved its nullity. Flapjacks 
and coffee and a smoke effaced this last faint 
possibility. Every man reveried of the poesy or 
better life hidden away in his breast. It was 
dull and monotonous far away there among the 
bowlders. While Jet waited and trusted, Barry 
reflected. A wild, excited desire for success 
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stirred his pulses when the fair, tender face rose 
before his mind’s eye. 

‘For Jet’s sake—all for Jet,’’ the young fel- 
low reminded himself, and the reminder brought 
a wondrous patience and willingness into the 
hard, drear existence. 

**T’]l go out and see Texas make clean fools 
of us all Curse him !’’? Spades said in 
shame-faced apology for a flutter of very color- 
less expectancy. 


again. 


Barry and his confréres found 
the spot with some difficulty. It had been chosen 
evidently for its beguiling sameness of aspect. A 
dozen times they made close examination of a 
Fi- 
nally another measurement from the middle of 
the creek bed decided the locality. The three 
men filled in the blast. How often they had 


bowlder, only to find themselves mistaken. 


been at the self-same trouble on far more prom- 


ising spots than this almost naked ledge ! 

<4 fellows to understand, right 
square up and down, that I don’t take any kind 
of stock in this foolery of Texas’s,”’ very positively 
affirmed Clubs, when they had withdrawn to a 
safe distance to await the concussion. 

‘* Halt there, Clubs,’’ laughed Barry. ‘‘ Wait 
until that fuse touches off. We may all be of 
your opinion.”’ 


want you 


‘‘We’re safe to side with him,’’ lugubriously 
added Spades. 


A loud explosion and volley of shattered bow]- 


‘* There she goes ?”’ 


der, brush and stones informed the party that 
danger was over. Leaping down the rocky sides 
of the declivity, they rushed along the riven 
ledge. An enormous hole gaped in its centre. 
Broken layers of rock and crumbled bowlder 
heaped on every side like the remains of a great 
ruin. sarry flung himself prone on the rough, 
naked débris. 
ing—to the scattered fragments in its mouth— 
they were silver. The fuse had revealed a vein 
of wonderful richness—a vein of silver. 


He pointed to the cavernous open- 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘NEVER AGAIN—NEVER AGAIN.”’ 

GABRIEL GwyNNE had proved himself an un- 
tractable prisoner from the very beginning of his 
incarceration. As the trial approached, he be- 
came unmanageable. After the visit of Trescott 
to inform him of the use to which Jet devoted 
her legacy, coupled with the certainty of the 
safe keeping of the diamond, Gabriel became de- 
fiant and insolent. He had told his mother that 
Jet would never interfere with or punish the ap- 
propriation of her costly gem. Gabriel counted 
upon the pride of the girl’s nature as his great 


. 
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safeguard. However much she might despise 
his sordid, selfish dishonor, he was her wedded 
husband. The disgrace might be of his making, 
but wherever and whenever it came, she must 
share it. He trod under foot fear and caution ; 
scruples there were none, and, without reck or 
ruth, he resolved to boldly make sale of the great 
cision set at rest any appre- 
rmination of the trial. Gabriel 
h in the honor deadening mes- 
' wealth. 
phase in Gabriel’s avaricious 
lolent, sensuous and brutish. 
k, if it attained his purpose, 
est poverty. 
the belief that money con- 


diamond. Th 

hension of the 

had a mighty fait 
meric influence Its acquisition ex- 
cused crime in 
sight. Ile was 
A stroke in tl 


came easier than hor Perhaps his 


early training fostered 
doned any sit ‘erhaps at last many a would- 
ind hooded monk has carried 
as covetous rt undetected 
fellow creatures as this 
said, had ruined 
\ message from Trescott, that 
elapse before he brought the 
papers transfer r the 


be whimpled 
and as much 
guilt among victimized 
man who, his ther 
self, but not | 


a few days w 


him- 


legacy, rather dashed Ga- 
Gentle Mme. Jouve, 
mn for her darling, had no pre- 
ny of the little fortune. The 
girl had seem it that time, the most hapless 
of destitute, dis Poor little Jet ! 
She might ha been pitied the horrible nee- 
essity forcing 


briel’s exuber spirits. 
in making pro 


science of thi 
rded orphans. 


resignation of every penny to 
save the old fa from shame, 

“Tsay, Pet rll 
body for these inf 
he said t 


have satisfaction of some- 
rnal meals you are bringing 
me,”’ turnkey, who brought lunch 
in evident dread of having no morsel of it pro- 
nounced fit to 


‘6 Well, well, siz 


won’t think so ] 


if you’re lucky, mayhap you 
rd ef the feed. We don’t aim 
lass house, you know, sir,’’ jo- 
‘* Mostly folks don’t 
specially the quality, 
lucky you won’t pay us an- 
‘t so turrible cut up ’long of 


to keep no first 
cosely replied the turnkey. 
care to stop with us again: 
sir. sein’ ef y 
other call. We 
the eatin’.’’ 
‘*Of course | get out. Do you suppose a 
will be convicted ?’’ retorted 
Gabriel. ‘‘] money enough to buy out 
half the broken down old State. I’m going to 
Europe, and live like a lord, I tell you, the mo- 
ment I’m free 
‘Yes, sir, 1 
gettin’ out,’’ was the skeptical answer. 
never look to 


rich man like 


stly they all are certain sure of 
‘* They 
nything savin’ the gettin’ out. 
They’re all innercent-as new-born babes, and 
in a pow’ful hurry to get off, but it do hap- 
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pen as some has been tripped, and didn’t git 
out.’’ 

‘“They were paupers, and couldn’t pay for it. 
I’m rich, I tell you—rich enough to line the 
wallets of the whole neighborhood,’’ boasted Ga- 
briel, in a burst of exultation. 

The turnkey brushed some crumbs from the 
table-cloth, and refilled the prisoner’s wine glass. 

** Yes, sir, it do help some; but Mr. Erskine 
is awful to hang on and bitter-like, and they do 
say he is set upon hanging somebody fur finishin’ 
his uncle. But you may be lucky. I am sure, 
sir, ’'d be glad of it, long of the old colonel’s 
granddaughter, who is your lady, sir.’’ 

Gabriel drained his glass at a draught. 

‘* No fear of their keeping me here, Peters. [ll 
leave you next week, and glad of it. 
understand your business. 


You don’t 
Iam going away to 
Europe, and be as good and grand as anybody,”’ 
answered Gabriel, using his mother’s words with 
the same correcting clause in his mind: ‘‘ Good 
and grand when the diamond is sold, and the 
money in your pocket.”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ acquiesced the turnkey, gathering 
up the dishes, ‘‘they all says that ; but I says, 
it’s a wholesome pity they don’t mind to be good 
before they git into trouble. ’Twould be a deal 
more sensible like; but Lawyer Sedgeway is 
a-waitin’, sir.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you say so at first ?”’ 
Gabriel. ‘‘ Bring him in. 
your business. 


shouted 
You don’t understand 
You have no sense, sir.”’ 

The turnkey departed, quite unmoved by the 
rather abusive manner of his prisoner. 

‘‘T have sense enough to know you won’t 
never walk out of this, and I understand my bus- 
iness well enough to keep them doors safe locked 
up,’ he muttered, as he traversed the dark 
passage to the warden’s room. ‘‘I hope he will 
be civil, sir; but he’s a bit the wust I’ve had in 
the lock-up.”’ 

The prisoner’s counsel smiled. He had some 
suspicion of Gabriel Gwynne’s demeanor to in- 
feriors always, and frequently to equals and su- 
periors. 

‘*You’re a long time coming, Sedgeway,’’ be- 
gan Gabriel, without noticing the lawyer’s quiet 
salutation. ‘‘ Do you think the case will come 
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fense is weak. The chain of evidence is very 
complete and our witnesses are few, principally 
to show past excellence of character, and 

‘* And what?’’ demanded Gabriel. 

“‘That is becoming difficult,’ the lawyer 
added. 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Sedgeway,’’ Gabriel rested 
his elbows on the table and fixed an angry, de- 
fiant gaze on the lawyer fronting him, ‘‘I may 
as well tell you here that I rely upon money to 
clear me.”’ 

The not altogether pleasant face of Gabriel’s 
counsel became a trifle crafty in expression. 

‘“*It would require a large sum, Mr. Gwynne, 
to patch up your reputation and secure acquittal, 
even if it could be done,’’ he suggested, warily. 

‘*T have a large sum, an immense sum,’’ Ga- 
briel answered him. 

‘““The revenues of the Castleton estate, Mr. 
Gwynne, are comfortable, but the revenues are 
neither immenre nor much over the expenses.’’ 

Gabriel rubbed his hands in triumphant satis- 
faction. 

‘*You are aware,’’ continued the lawyer, vig- 
ilant of every expression and look of his client, 
‘‘that by the will, you cannot dispose of or con- 
vert into money one iota of the colonel’s estate.”’ 

‘*Yes, yes, and perhaps my brain is not ad- 
dled—perhaps, I haven’t been caught napping,”’ 
broke out Gabriel, in jovial pleasantry. ‘‘ How 
much will it cost to bring a shoal of witnesses 
from New Orleans, regular good fellows who will 
testify to anything.”’ 

The lawyer watched him curiously. 

‘Give me twenty-five thousand for myself and 
I will clear you,’’ he abruptly proposed. 

‘** Very good, you shall have it.’’ Gabriel closed 
in with the offer eagerly. ‘‘Do you remember 
the diamond that infernal little fool, Erskine, has 
been blowing about ?”’ 

‘‘T have heard of it, but I could not think of 
meddling with any such fee. 
stolen.’’ 


’ 


The diamond was 


A shade of vexation defined itself in Sedge- 
way’s sharpened tone. 

‘‘T have no notion of offering you any such 
fee,’’ coolly replied Gabriel. 

‘*That diamond never was stolen. It belonged 


up next week ?”’ 

‘*T think we will certainly reach it.’’ 

“Tt must come up. I tell you I won’t wait 
any longer,’’ rudely interrupted Gabriel. 

‘“My dear sir, I advise you to take every 
means to defer your case,’’ began the lawyer, 
gravely. ‘‘There are, I fear, great odds against 
you, and I am bound to confess that your de- 


to Jet, and Jet has given it tome. The matter 
had to be hushed up because of Trescott. He is 
the trustee, you know, but it is all quite settled 
now. That diamond ought to bring me a hun- 
dred thousand.”’ 
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‘**T have heard that it was of immense value,”’ 
remarked Sedgeway, brightening perceptibly. 
‘*Your information was quite correct, it is of 
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immense value. Now I shall send to Jet for the 
diamond. Will you take the diamond to New 
York and sell it for me?”’ 

Sedgeway hesitated. 

‘‘Understand me,’’ hastily amended Gabriel. 
‘*My mother will accompany you and have 
charge and possession of the diamond. It is 
readily converted into money, easy of sale, and 
of enormous value.”’ 

Gabriel told off the advantages somewhat as 
the old colonel had summed them in the past. 
Just as Cadmus Castleton had meant his treasure 
to indemnify Jet for his own second blunder, 
just in exact ratio the wheel had turned back— 
back, the reverse way. The gem had fallen by 
means foul enough into griffes he had striven to 
beat off. 

‘*Tn that case, I, of course, see neither risk nor 
trouble in the business. I will accompany your 
mother,’’ consented Sedgeway, readily. When 
do you wish us to go?”’ 

‘* To-morrow ’’— Gabriel laughed exultantly. 
** Old Trescott will go mad,’’ he added, ‘‘ down- 
right mad to be foiled in this way. I married 
the heiress of that diamond, and she at once put 
it into my hands. You see, Sedgeway, she is 
confoundedly fond of me, and as for my mother, 
she positively grows foolish in her fondness for 
me. Between the two I have outwitted old Tres- 
cott—Jet will stand by me to the last, and—well, 
mother would die for me.’’ 

An incredulous smile drifted over Sedgeway’s 
countenance. His glance traveled over the heavy 
cumbersome figure of Gabriel. Nothing graceful 
or elegant could be claimed by the most partial 
judge, for either face or proportions. The red- 
ness and harshness of the former were repulsively 
disagreeable. The clumsy limberness of the 
latter inspired a continual dread that he might 
fall to pieces. Gabriel was eminently bovine, 
still Sedgeway had an unusually satisfactory 
client in him, and felt in nowise called upon to 
doubt his success with the gentler sex. 

‘‘T’ll send the messenger for my mother to- 
night. She will come to-morrow; and I say, 
Sedgeway, I must get out of here soon; it’s 
killing me. The truth is, I am ill # 

Gabriel raised his hand over his head, fret- 
fully. 

‘“You had best see a physician,’’ urged the 
lawyer, carelessly. 

**T tell you,’’ still fretted Gabriel, ‘‘ my throat 
is closing up, and the chills creep over me like 
live things, and then fevers set in. I don’t know 
whether I will get out of this alive.’’ 

The counsel for the prisoner scanned his client 


carefully. Gabriel certainly appeared broken 
and changed. In the light from the high window 
he seemed haggard and ill. 

“Tl tell Peters to send the doctor up to see 
you, and [ll be in to-morrow at twelve, ready 
to go on at once with Mrs. Gwynne.”’ 

Gabriel looked up quickly. 

‘*You needn’t say one word about my being 
sick, Sedgeway. I have my reasons for not want- 
ing it noticed. I haven’t spoken of it myself, 
and I won’t have you babbling about it. Send 
Peters here, will you, and come to-morrow at 
twelve. My mother won’t fail because I’1l tell her 
to be here at twelve—with the diamond. There’s 
no trouble about it; Jet is determined that I 
shall have it, in spite of old Trescott. Jet is 
so confoundedly fond of me—confoundedly— 
fond ag 

Which mendacious statement afforded Ga- 
briel great amusement after Sedgeway had de- 
parted, and the great bolt shot back in its place. 

‘**He will never know differently ; one may as 
well make a good show. ’Gad! she couldn’t care 
for such as I am; but it’s no use letting them 
know it - 

The prisoner, despite the warm May weather, 
crouched over a fire. That he was ill, Gabriel 
knew, but some secret motive induced a strange 
reticence on the subject, completely blinding the 
warden who held him in charge. Peters at- 
tributed the whim of a fire, in such weather, to 
Gabriel’s malevolent desire to torment and 
‘* pester ’’ him. 

‘*There ain’t no sense in it,’’ averred Peters ; 
‘‘when the sun’s a brilin’ everything as ain’t in 
the shade, and that there pesky place is so hot 
as I’m mos’ ready to suffycate when I’m in 
there, and talk- about fire, and be sittin’ over it 
making pretend to warm ; it’s only to be rilin’.’’ 

‘‘ He may be a bit chilly. Folks is diffe’ent,’’ 
excusingly observed his wife; ‘‘but if he wur 
ailin’, sech growlin’ and grumblin’ as he’d make, 
*twould lif? the roof off'n the whole jail.’’ 

Nevertheless, Gabriel threw on more sticks and 
kept a crackling blaze in the safe little chimney- 
place. He hovered over the heat until far into 
the night. Now and again an exultant smile 
stole over his features. Ice water and the fire 
constituted the extent of his needs. The supper 
tray incurred his wrath. 

‘‘There’s nothing fit for a gentleman to eat. 
You don’t understand your business, sir,’’ he 
declared. The manner was contemptuous and 
the words offensive. ‘‘ Mark me, Peters, when I 
get away from here, I’lf have you turned out. 
They must get a better warden.’’ 
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** Yes, sir; it so be they want a better warden 
they kin git him. I’ve been here a sight of 
years, but you see I ain’t never been obleeged to 
stay here agin my wish,’’ retorted the much-tried 
warden. ‘‘ My ole woman took perticular pains 
with the supper.’’ 

‘*Take it back to her, it’s not fit to eat,’’ flung 
out Gabriel, crouching again over the fire. 

Morning brought no milder mood to the pris- 
oner; Gabriel raged in his small, strongly barred 
apartment like a caged wild animal. Illness ag- 
gravated his restless irritation. Not until Peters 
brought a letter from Trescott did his ill humor 
seem in some degree appeased. 

‘‘The man is waiting to see you, sir,’’ Peters 
informed him. ‘‘It’s Solomon, butler to the 
ole colonel, sir.’’ 

Gabriel tore open the envelope in frantic haste. 
The contents were not perplexing. No long epis- 
tle had been penned by either Jet or her trustee. 
The contents were a conveyance from Jet of every 
Ten thousand 
dollars had seemed a great sum to poor little Jet. 
Ten thousand dollars depreciated into a pitiful 
amount just then to Gabriel. 


cent of gentle madame’s legacy. 


He glanced over 
the slip of paper, some scorn commingling the 
delight. Compared with the proceeds of his 
fair gains this was a paltry pittance. 

‘*Send him in. What are you standing there 
for? You’re confoundedly slow. I'll be quit of 
you next week, I tell you there’s no law fora 
man rich enough to line the wallets of thousands 
of you poor deyvils,’’ bragged Gabriel, almost as 
unpleasant in amiability as acerbity. And look 
you, Peters,’’ he shouted after the turnkey, 
‘* bring my mother up the minute she arrives, and 
don’t keep Sedgeway waiting while you potter 
around, as if you had a hundred years to do it 
in. 

Solomon, dignified and important, but withal 
somewhat crestfallen, slowly stepped inside the 
room, 

The husband of his old master’s granddaugh- 
ter was detained there—for murder. The Castle- 
ton servant felt the disgrace keenly, and perhaps 
compassed more of its extent than even his young 
mistress. 

‘Well, Solomon, where is mother, eh ? 
received my letter, didshe ? What did she say ?” 
breathlessly demanded Gabriel. 

The butler opened an immense pocket-book. 
His deliberation seemed to annoy Gabriel, but 
Solomon could in no wise be hastened. He took 
from the recesses of the wallet a sealed letter. 

‘‘There is yo’ letter, sir,’’ he said, handing it 
to Gabriel. 


un- 


Look sharp, now.”’ 


She 


; 
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‘¢ But this is th 
Why has it not | 


oner, savagely 


» one I wrote to her yesterday. 
een opened ?’”’ shouted the pris- 
‘“What do you mean, you fool, 
by bringing my own letter back to me ?”’ 

‘* Those wer orders, sir,’’ very slowly an- 
swered Solom 

Py My mother 

‘No, sir, sl 
the butler. 

‘*Where is she 
iot, and tell me the 
yelled Gabriel . thorough rage. 

‘Your mother hab lef’ Castleton Court, sir,’ 
announced Solomon. 

‘*Where did she go? Why don’t you speak ?”’ 

Solomon cl his throat and shifted his hat 
from one hand to the other. 
le? Castleton Court yisteddy, sir, in 
company of a strange 


s never seen it ?’’ 
hab nebber seen it,’’ assented 


Speak out, you infernal id- 
? 


meaning of this foolery ! 


‘She 
man. She hab gib out as 
she’s a-gwin New York. The strange man 
calls hisse’f Rube Robins.”’ 
Gabriel stared at 
**Great He 
come back ! 


him vacantly. 

he ejaculated. ‘‘He has 
The fifteen years have passed.’’ 
Gabriel moved nearer to Solomon. His eyes 
their sockets. His 
a husky whisper. Either 
brought a wretchedly haggard 
look swiftly into his 

‘Did she 
What did she say 


Solomon av 


seemed to sink back into 


voice wavered into 
illness or drea | 
countenance. 

message or parcel for me? 


ted his eyes from the hungry 
d upon him. 
scratch of 


, 


eager gaze rv 
‘¢No, sir—not a 


word, nor not] 


the pen, nor a 
sir, savin’ as she tole Miss 


lenty of money widout no hop- 


Kizzie you had | 
in’ of you from her; and she’s clean gone, bag 
s Mrs. Gwynne,”’ 
went on Solomon. 

Gabriel staggered back to the fire and fell into 
achair. His arms rested upon the ehimney- 
piece, and his head sank weakly down upon 
them. The atti 


and baggage, 


remorselessly 


tude bespoke a strange hope- 
lessness. 
Solomon stood for some minutes longer, but 
Gabriel neither moved nor spoke. The butler 
quitted the r 
The prisoner’ 
quiet. 


rather noisily. 

s counsel entered with even less 
Gabriel gave no sign of notice until 
rested shoulder and 
Sedgeway’s sharp voice accosted him ; then Ga- 
briel lifted his id and turned toward the law- 
yer. An indescribable change had passed over the 
prisoner’s fac: It was white and 
waved the legalist back. 


** Sedgeway, I will take my chances. 


Sedgeway’s hand on his 


evil as he 


I shall 
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not sell the diamond. I do not need counsel. 
You may give up the case,’’ he said. 

‘You will be convicted, my dear sir. You 
must have counsel !’’ exclaimed the astonished 
lawyer. ‘*‘ You are sure 3 

‘One moment,’’ interrupted Gabriel, in the 
same dull monotone. 
saw the murder. 


‘‘T have a witness who 
I have an incontestable wit- 
ness.”’ 

If that’s the state of 
affairs you are all right ; but you don’t look like 
it, and I mean to conduct the case,’’ broke in 
Sedgeway, more and more astonished. 


‘¢ Very good, very good. 


‘* As you please,’’ was the spiritless rejoinder. 
‘*T wish to say to you, Sedgeway, that I lied to 
you yesterday when I told you that Jet was fond 
of me. She is good and true and angelic. She 
could not be fond of a man like me, and she 
isn’t. It was a lie, and I won’t lie about her. 
I have been a scoundrel to her, but I'll atone for 
it now.”’ 

The lawyer, looking in the sunken eyes, noted 
an obstinate hardness in every lineament, a dull 
immobility, a stubborn, wrong-headed resolu- 
tion, fatally unchangeable and _ pitiless. He 
turned away, comprehending that argument only 
wasted words at that moment. 

‘*[T’ll see you to-morrow ; you will think dif- 
ferently,’’ was all he said, as he left his client. 

Gabriel’s head again sank upon his arms. 

**Gone back on me !’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Robbed 
and deserted ; but she will never do it again— 
never again !’’ f 

CHAPTER XVII. 
THE INCONTESTABLE WITNESS. 

Tue day dawned with cloudless brightness. 
A scent of sweetbrier, honeysuckle, roses and 
shrubbery filled the May air. All nature glis- 
tened and warbled cheerily in the sunshine, All 
nature seemed rioting in a blithe merriment ut- 
terly callous to the woe and suffering none the 
less blasting for the bright skies and soft breezes. 
Mother earth cares nothing for the misfortunes 
of humanity. They are born and die, sin and 
are sinned against, dishonored and honored, and 
what does she reck of it all? She receives them 
back in her bosom—prince and peasant, criminal 
and saint, traitor and true—all alike. She folds 
them down side by side into the self-same obliv- 
ion, missed for a day—forgotten forever. Never 
had the sunshine glimmered in warmer radiance 
than on this one great, black-letter day. It was 
the day of Gabriel Gwynne’s trial for the murder 
of John Erskine. On the day preceding it Tres- 
cott arrived at Castleton Court. Jet’s trustee 


was so visibly harassed and distressed by the 
anxieties of his position that Solomon became 
disturbed by fears for his health. 

‘You know, sir, it would be sommut turrible 
fur Miss Jet if anything would happen long of 
you,”’ observed the old colonel’s privileged serv- 
ant. ‘I could jes’ fetch up a mint julep, sir, or 
some of the bes’ brandy, sir; thur ain’t no sech 
in any of the ole fambly cellars in these parts, or 
ef it’s sommut not so strong there’s the vintage of 
ninety as’ll put breath inadead man. My ole 
master wouldn’t hev naught but the bes’ of liq- 
uors as you ’members, sir.”’ 

The lawyer smiled faintly and thrummed me- 
chanically on the table. 

‘You are right, Solomon, about the liquors, 
but none for me to-day. I am rather troubled 
in mind, but otherwise am in usual health,’’ 
courteously answered Trescott. 

“Yes, sir; it’s well my ole master’s in de 
churchyard befo’ he knowed what done happen 
in dis quality house; en they do say as Mr. 
Gwynne is sho’ to be—bhe,’’ Solomon hesitated. 

**Convicted,’’ interjected Trescott. ‘God 
knows—God knows.”’ 

‘*He’s de onliest one as do know, sir,’’ as- 
sented the servant, as he left the lawyer to his 
books. 

Trescott opened a ledger and made entry, then 
erased it and sat balancing the pen over the 
page in profound thought. 

‘Only one more day of grace, 
her ?”’ 

The same question had shaped itself in his 
mind daily—in all these months, weeks and days 
of waiting. Should he tell Jet the story of per- 
fidy by which she had been cruelly wronged ? 
Should he prepare her for the frightful expo- 
sures about to burst upon the community or 
should he allow the wretched narration to come 
to her from the witness stand as it must to the 
rest of the world. 
to her some day. 


Shall I tell 


She had said it would come 
She had recognized the in- 
evitable and endeavored to retard its march. 
How much or how little she might hear of the 
story which, in twenty-four hours, would have 
its first installment in everybody’s mouth, Tres- 
cott hazarded no conjecture. Of one thing he 
was certain. Jet ought to be informed of some 
of the revolting details. Leaving her at the 
mercy of gossip and chance shafts of malice was 
mistaken kindness. Of Barry the lawyer deter- 
mined not to speak under any circumstances. 
Events mastered him—he could not contend 
with or control them. This one wound defied 
his surgery. He would not touch or probe it. 
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The trustee looked over the accounts of steward 
and overseer. He went down to the stables, pat- 
ted the horses, talked with the grooms and de- 
veloped an interest in the lodgekeeper’s family. 
The time passed until dinner. He told himself 
that he had been too much occupied to relate to 
Jet the infamous history of a fraud. She ap- 
peared at dinner a graceful, beautiful hostess, 
with a half-frightened expression coming so eas- 
ily into her eyes that Trescott again deferred 
broaching the evil subject. And now the day— 
the very last day—opened upvon them. Time 
might be numbered by hours. He knew that 
when the Castleton horses headed homeward at 
nightfall John Erskine’s dying communication 
would have set every tongue to wagging. He 
did not prepare her or hint at its revelation— 
neither one nor the other. She saved him the 
ordeal. Jet broached the subject herself. The 
girl in her deep mourning glided up to his side 
in the library while the carriage waited at the 
door, and Solomon stood in the hall, brushing 
the lawyer’s hat and light overcoat. In five min- 
utes more he would have quitted the house. 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, may I ask you i 

The soft voice faltered. The frightened look 
came into the great eyes fixed upon him in piti- 
ful, passionate entreaty. Trescott noticed that 
her dress was not lightened by the smallest touch 
of white. Its sombreness and heavy blackness 
could nut have been deepened. Unity of expres- 
sion pervaded robes and countenance ; bereave- 
ment, shame, distress, made themselves legible 
in her whole appearance. Everything pointed to 
a culmination of disgrace and dishonor to-day. 
She might well wear sackcloth and heap ashes on 
her golden head, but not for her own sins. 

‘May I ask you——?”’ she repeated with dif- 
ficulty. 

‘‘ Anything, my dear child.’’ If ever pity 
stirred the heart of human being it moved his at 
that moment for Jet. Many another had said 
they were sorry for her, but never as he said it to 
himself then. 

‘¢ Tell me whether it will be certainly to-day ?”’ 
she inquired. 

‘‘T think it very certain.”’ 

‘Will everything be known?” she asked, in a 
‘low tone. ‘‘ Will John Erskine’s dying com- 
munication to grandfather be divulged to every- 
body—everybody ?”’ 

‘‘T fear that it will,’’ was the reluctant assent. 

‘‘We are disgraced before all the world then. 
Grandfather's honorable old name and honored 
family. Oh, Mr. Trescott, where can I go that 
no one will know it ?”’ 


A ring of acute pain in every accent of the 
poor little appeal smote to the very depths of 
Trescott’s compassion. 

‘*Tt cannot be prevented! You are not blam- 
able, my dear young lady. You were the vic- 
tim of a fraud.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Trescott, will you tell me what that 
communication was?’’—the demand evidently 
alarmed her—‘‘ that is, if the communication is 
made public. I dread it—oh, how I dread it.’’ 

‘“‘If the communication is made public, you 
shall be informed of it, and whether or not it is 
made public to-day, I beg that you permit me to 
make it known to you.”’ 

*‘Tt is right, but, oh, Mr. Trescott, how can I 
bear it?’’? moaned the girl. 

‘“You may hear it when you are less nerved 
to meet it, and ignorance of the truth may 
hamper and embarrass you in many ways. I 
greatly prefer to acquaint you with all the facts 
in my possession,’’ urged Trescott. 

‘“Not now—oh no! not now—some other 
time,’’? Jet cried out, shivering with dread. 

‘‘Not now, then, but to-night or to-morrow.”’ 

‘Yes, if you wish it,’’ rejoined Jet, evidently 
relieved by ever so short a respite. 

The lawyer, perhaps, experienced as much re- 
lief that the way had been broken for him to 
show her the dead man’s ‘‘balancing of ac- 
counts’? with another. John Erskine’s bitterest 
enemy might have been satisfied with a sequel, 
showing how ‘‘accounts had been balanced”’ 
with John Erskine himself. 

Trescott found an unusual throng gathered 
about the courthouse. Crime seldom startled 
the seclusion of that region. Occasional thefts, 
litigation over fence boundaries, quarrels about 
predatory dogs, constituted the business of the 
legal men and excitement of the country folk. 
They vibrated between the village inn and village 
courthouse, listened to the lawyers and discussed 
politics. To-day, however, neither the inn nor 
politics divided the attention of the crowd in the 
courtroom. The prisoner himself concentrated 
much attention ; men speculated upon any prob- 
able motive for killing John Erskine. The mur- 
dered man had been unpopular. The murderer 
had not prepossessed people in his favor, but the 
nephew of Cadmus Castleton must always com- 
mand a high place in the community. He was 
a gentleman by birthright, and the honest folk 
wondered how he could have committed such a 
crime. Just wedded to the fairest of the Castle- 
tons, so rich, so fortunate, what possible mo- 
tive could tempt him tb toss away guiltily and 
cruelly such a future ? 
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When the prisoner appeared the gaping crowd 
seemed neither rude nor bitter. If it had fallen 
out contrariwise it appeared plainly that Gabriel 
would never have observed it. He leaned upon 
Peters’s arm in helpless weakness. Evidently 
Gabriel Gwynne was very ill. Just as evidently 
he nerved himself to the occasion by a tremen- 
dous, Physically the 
prisoner had gone down with rapid strides in th 
last week. A clammy sweat stood in drops over 
his ashen face. The haggard, worn look of suf- 
fering subdued into concealment was painful in 
the extreme. His sunken eyes were unnatural 
and glassy, his thirst unquenchable. 

**T don’t know what has come 
Peters said to Trescott. ‘‘ He was a ragin’ lion, 
en now he’s come down as mild as a lamb.’’ 

‘*He is desperately ill in my opinion. 


he had a physician ?”’ 


obstinate power of will. 


over him,”’ 


Has 
quickly rejoined Trescott, 
noting the half dazed, almost unconscious aspect 
of the prisoner. 

‘**T said so, but he wouldn’t never hear to it. 
He’s stuck it out as there wasn’t nothin’ the mat- 
ter, but I misdoubt, sir, if he stan’s it through, 
by the looks of him. I wouldn’t be oneasy ef 
he wasn’t as mild as a lamb; but he is, an’ it 
ain’t nat’ ral.’’ 

No one could conjecture whether Gabriel ever 
heard anything, until a strange witness entered 
the box. His appearance attracted the crowd. 
His voice roused Gabriel Gwynne from the leth- 
argy numbing his faculties. The long hair and 
leather-skinned face, the handsome, ill-fitting 
clothes and shrewd yet apathetic manner of the 
newly rich habitat of the Western Plains was be- 
fore them. 
At the first the man’s voice Gabriel 
raised his head and gazed long and fixedly upon 
him. An expression, evil, bitter and brutally 
determined, The 
voice brought him back to the animus of his 
strange purpose in the last week. 
Weakness and illness had overpowered Gabriel 


He gave his name as ‘‘ Rube Robins.’’ 
sound of 


drifted into his countenance. 
change of 


for a time, but vengeful animosity asserted its 
For the time Gabriel was him- 
He staggered slowly to his feet, and 
asked permission to say a few words. A flutter 
of excitement ran through the crowd. It was 
followed by a hush so intense that the faintest 
audible. 


sway once more. 
self again. 


sound would have been Every eye riv- 


eted upon the prisoner, standing erect in a tran- 


sitory summoning of all his strength ; every ear 
strained to catch his slightest monosyllable. 

**Tt is unnecessary to call a witness to prove 
my guilt,’’ Gabriel announced, in distinct, rapid 


tones. ‘‘I am guilty of the crime. I murdered 
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John Erskine. I suppose that I said ‘not 
guilty’; I was faint and pleaded in accordance 
with a suggestion from my counsel. He believes 
me innocent, and himself able to secure my ac- 
quittal. lam not innocent, and my acquittal is 
of not much importance to me now.”’ 
Gabriel rested heavily on the 
quaffed thirstily a draught 
strange dignity 


ailing, and 
of ice water. A 
nd gravity, almost stoical, added 
force and impressive conviction to the unex- 
pected testimony. This was the witness who be- 
held the murder. Gabriel had meditated con- 
dismissed his counsel. The 

burst of momentary excite- 
yped swiftly when Gabriel went 


when 
crowd swayed 
ment, which dro; 


fession 


on: 
cT 

against him was a | 

for most of the evil 


Erskine. 
one. He is responsible 
of my life. He is in his 
neither of us might have been 
the diabolical 
designed in 


murdered John My grudge 


1eavy 


grave, I am he 
where scheme 


upon 


we are but for 
which he himself 
Colonel Castleto1 Five years ago old Gabriel 
Gwynne, the half-brother of Cadmus Castleton, 
died in New Orleans. Everybody knows that he 
was a dissolute, drunken old man. He had for- 
saken his friends and family years before, and 
given himself up to drink. For more than twenty 
years he had an inmate of my mother’s 
small tenement house in New Orleans. No one 
inquired for or sought him out until the close 
of his life, when John Erskine suddenly ap- 
peared in New Orleans and claimed an old 
friendship with Gabriel Gwynne, who died soon 
after. 

‘‘At John Erskine’s expense, and by his ad- 
vise, we came Virginia, and presented our- 
Colonel Castleton. My mother wore 
her widow’s weeds, anel presented her certificate 
I was his heir 
and took possession of the small portion of his 
property not squandered in drink. It was 
falsehood from beginning to end. My mother 
had never been Gabriel Gwynne’s wife—the cer- 


revenge 


selves to 


of marriage to Gabriel Gwynne. 


tificate was fraudulent—I was not his heir, and 
had not the shadow of a right to his money.”’ 

Gabriel wiped the cold moisture from his 
ghastly face. His set gaze never diverged from 
its stare straight front of him. 

‘My father was a sailor of poor and humble 
fortune but honest repute. He was drowned in 
the Gulf. One ir afterward and thirty-two 
years ago my mother married the man calling 
himself Rube Robins. 


that’s me,”’ 


‘Jes so, jedge interrupted the 


man in the witness box. 
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Gabriel neither noticed nor paused. He 
seemed bent on reaching some one point in his 
narration, still distant. 

‘‘He soon tired of his bargain, and wandered 
away on trading expeditions to the West. My 
mother had never been a lady ; she could not be 
She became a washerwoman, and old 
Gabriel Gwynne her steady patron. Finally he 
settled down into her yearly lodger. What his 
relations were to my mother, I do not say ; she 
was not his wife, certainly. 


one now. 


tobins had been 
sent to prison for fifteen years, for aiding in the 
murder of Tom Bowen. 
the last difficulty. John Erskine deliberately 
arranged the terms of his nefarious scheme. He 
prepared the certificate, and spent his money 
freely. 


His absence removed 


We were to palm ourselves upon Colonel 
Castleton as the widow and son of Gabriel 
Gwynne. We were to have the spoils. He 
asked only the pleasure of deceiving his enemy. 
At any moment that he chose to tear off the dis- 
guise and wreck our scheme, he reserved the 
right of doing it. I do myself the justice to say 
that I raised some objections. I do him the 
justice to say that he knew my weakness for 
wealth, and tempted me with glittering possi- 
bilities. I had no scruples in adopting his plans, 
but I distrusted his reservation. 

** Everybody can tell you how completely Cad- 
mus Castleton was deluded. With John Ers- 
kine’s' connivance I stepped into honors and 
rights of a true nephew. Everybody is aware 
that I married his granddaughter, and was sup- 
posed to be his principal heir. Nobody can tell 
you that John Erskine meant to fling his insult 
into the teeth of the old colonel in the presence 
of the guests at dinner the day after the mar- 
riage. The fog and foul weather detained the 
company, but the fog and foul weather favored 
my purpose. John Erskine, bent upon, his re- 
venge, defied the elements and set out for Castle- 
ton Court. I knew that he would come, and I 
knew that nobody else would come. If he had 
made his shameful exposures at any other time 
in the four years, I might have borne them as 
part of our infamous agreement. He waited until 
the old colonel thought well of me—until he mar- 
ried his only descendant to me, and left me by 
will absolute control of his estate. Exposure 
then was more than a human creature could en- 
dure. I took the precaution to set all the clocks 
in the house back fifteen minutes. I then drop- 
ped through a window to the ground and crossed 
through the shrubbery to the road. Just as I 
expected, his carriage passed within arm’s length 
of me. I followed it a few yards to assure myself 


that I had made no mistake. The fog seemed to 
thicken and shut out everything. 
moved slowly. 


The carriage 
I kept a hand upon it, certain 
that even if the man inside had noticed anything 
odd, he could not have seen my face. John Ers- 
kine’s miserable shrunken little body was en- 
veloped in blankets. I leaped on the trunk rack 
behind, and plunged the knife as I supposed to 
the heart. My blade was a fine sharp one of 
old Gabriel Gwynne’s; my arm a strong one, 
and my purpose death, instant and certain ; but 
I failed of my intent. 

** John Erskine lived long enough to wreak his 
vengeance upon the old colonel. He had the 
satisfaction of taunting Cadmus Castleton with 
the shame and disgrace brought upon his family. 
He said that he would ‘ balance accounts,’ and 
he. kept his word-with my blade almost in his 
heart. .Colonel Castleton knew that every word 
of John Erskine’s dying communication was 
true. He altered his will that night. I had 
forestalled the loss which I perceived must fol- 
low exposure. The great Castleton diamond, I 
inferred from his own reticence on the subject, 
was destined by Colonel Castleton for his grand- 
daughter. She was my wife; but in event of 
losing everything else, I resolved to possess my- 
self of the valuable gem. I did possess myself 
of it—I secured the diamond.”’ 

Gabriel’s face, ashen as it was, grew a shade 
more pallid. Bitter ferocity drifted back into 
his features. Passion revived his failing strength. 
Turning his eyes away from judge and jury, he 
fastened them upon the Western stranger. Clutch- 
ing the railing in a terrible effort to maintain his 
position, and say what he had evidently de- 
termined, at all costs, to reveal, Gabriel went on 
in swift, nervous tones : 

**T secured the diamond ; I placed it in the 
care of my mother. One week ago she promised 
to bring it whenever I called for it. I told her 
that my chances of acquittal depended upon 
money. I said what she already knew, that my 
only hope of raising any large sum of money 
rested upon the sale of the diamond. My life 
hung upon the sale of the old colonel’s great 
gem. Knowing this, she has abandoned me to 
my fate; she has deliberately rejoined her hus- 
band, and robbed me of the diamond. At this 
moment my mother holds in unlawful keeping 
the great Castleton diamond. She has deserted 
me ; but she—she—has ‘ 

Gabriel reeled from side to side, then, grasping 
blindly for the railing, sank slowly backward. 
In an instant strong hands seized and raised him. 
He was utterly unconscious. Evidently the ter- 
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rible tension upon his nerves exhausted him. 
He had brought all the obstinate power of his 
will to aid in this self-crimination, had forced 
his departing physical powers to serve the one 
great point plainly before him. Having gained 
that point, the overtaxed nerves avenged them- 
selves. It was hard to say whether justice to 


FANCIES.—-FROM THE 
Jet or bitterness against his mother induced the 
confession of the whereabouts of the diamond. 
Everything pointed to the latter as the animus. 
although few cared to question the secret motive 
too closely. 

A certain kindly pity for the fallen man mani- 
fested itself in the crowd. He was borne back 
to his cell with a curious mingling of relief in 
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the gaining certainty that Gabriel Gwynne would 
never go out to receive his inevitable sentence. 
The day had waned into the dusk of evening, 
and the unfortunate man had as yet given no 


signs of returning consciousness. 


Peters insisted 
upon keeping up a fire as a sort of indemnifica- 
tion for having objected in the past. 


Trescott 


PAINTING BY MME, REAI 


and the physi 


powerlessness 


ians sat watching him in that 
hat comes upon attendants when 
all restoratives fail. Lawyers and strangers looked 
in upon the outstretched figure breathing fitfully, 
and shook their heads and went their way. 

‘He will never be sentenced,’’ was the unani- 
mous opinion, and perhaps no one regretted it. 

Trescott had risen from his chair and walked 
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out into the The 
blaze of fire seemed stifling. 


cell 
The lawyer tra- 
versed the passage slowly and was about to re- 


crowded and 


passage. 


turn when a suppressed voice said : 

‘¢ Jes’ hold on a minit, kurnel.”’ 

Trescott halted in his slow tramp, and the 
man, Robins, stepped cautiously toward him. 

““T’d wish to speak a bit long of that dia- 
mond,’’ he began in a tone of visible anxiety. 
‘‘Nat’ral nuff, I’ve heerd all that tale long ago, 
seein’ I’ve knowed the young feller since he was 
a pup of a squaller—six months ole—but ’long 
of that diamond, kurnel: I never heerd a breath 
of it tell to-day. Erskine’s perlice pounced on 
us en fetched us right away to testify, but I set 
it afore the ole woman, that ef she didn’t fetch 
that ere diament, I’d strap her quicker’n I would 
a wild cayuse ; en, kurnel, she jes’ hands it over. 
I suppose it’s all right, kurnel ?”’ 

The man waited in evident alarm for the an- 
swer : 

‘“°Twon’t be no law agin us, will it, kurnel, 
seein’ as t’ole man’s granddaughter was t’ young 
feller’s wife, en I brung the diament along? To 
my notion ’tain’t wurth a han’ful of gold dust— 
much less a fortun’.’’ 

‘Where is the diamond ?”’ inquired Trescott. 

‘Here in my breeches-pocket, kurnel.’’ 

tobins drew out the ebony casket and handed 
it to Trescott. The lawyer raised the lid. The 
great diamond sparkled and flamed its weird 
scintillant fire. The great diamond, returned, by 
a strange revolution of fate, to its rightful owner. 

“*T will guarantee that you are not liable to 
the law for removing the diamond. I act as the 
old colonel’s granddaughter desires me. You are 
safe, Robins,’’ Trescott assured him. 

** Jes’ so, kurnel. ’Tain’t wurth a half ounce 
nugget, fur as I kin see, en bein’ as I’ve turned 
up gold I don’t keer fur it. You see me en 
Tom Bowen hid some gold dus’ better’n fifteen 
years ago. 


Ef we didn’t divide no sooner, any 
one of us as lived the longest was to hev the hole 


pan. I’m here en Tom ain’t, en it’s a longish 
step off, but I raked in all that gold dus’; so, 
nat’ral nuff, I don’t bother with no sich trash 
as that. I’m main glad tole woman didn’t git 
it in a buzzom pin afore I heerd of it. All straight 
now, ain’t it, kurnel ?”’ 

‘* Perfectly straight. You need fear no trouble. 
It was a mistake,’’ Trescott said. 

‘* Jes’ so, kurnel. Good day.”’ 

The lawyer walked on down the passage back 
to the prisoner’s cell. A lamp burned dimly on 
the table. Its dull light fell across Gabriel’s 
white face, revealing the havoc of disease. His 
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breathing was perceptibly more labored, and very 
evidently Gabriel was conscious. One of the 
physicians laid his fingers on the patient’s pulse 
when, with a startled look, his eyes opened and 
encountered Trescott. 

‘*Come here,’’ he said in awhisper. Trescott 
bent his ear close to his lips. ‘‘ I have done the 
best I could to atone. Tell Jet that I have known 
that I was ill, but I wanted to free her. She 
could never care for such as Iam. _ I knew that 
I would die unless I had remedies in time, but 
I refused because of her. I wanted her to be free, 
and she will. Iam dying now. Tell her i 

Gabriel gasped ; the breath rattled in his throat 
painfully ; but he held to Trescott until he could 
speak again. 

“Tell her this. Don’t tell her that I knew 
Barry Wyndham had never married Mathilde.”’ 

The sensuous earthy nature seemed suddenly 
ennobled. Some unsuspected good lay far down 
under the evil. The two might sometimes have 
struggled for the ascendancy. Who can say what 
his sentence may be when he stands before that 
Judge who evenly balances temptation and crime. 

* * * * * * 

When the sun rose again Gabriel Gwynne had 
long since ended his troublous life. Upon the 
whole the compassionate community experienced 
great relief. A few wondered what he might 
have been with better influences. His motives, 
perhaps, were questionable to the last, but all 
preferred to remember the persistent self-immola- 
tion by which he meant to atone to the old col- 
onel’s wronged granddaughter. He was laid in 
the churchyard. Neither name nor inscription 
told who tenanted the grave. We will say what 
some others may have said, ‘‘ God forgive him.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
**T LOVE you.” 

One year had passed over Castleton Court. 
From May to May—a long twelve months since 
calamities and disasters seemed to have expended 
their force on the Castleton family. Not much 
of a family now—one fair young girl, still wear- 
ing the mourning robes, and shunning timidly 
all companionship. Nevertheless, as Jet strolled 
through the fragrant shrubbery, gathering roses 
and watching the birds flit from flower to flower, 
it was a self-evident fact that at least the dread 
and affright had passed away from her beautiful 
face. The sun glistened upon her golden hair. 
The breeze tossed the shining little curls escaping 
from their confinement. In spite of the in- 
tensely mournful eyes, which had never lost their 
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pathetic melancholy, there was a greater content 
in the faultless features. A more healthful love- 
liness was apparent. The old cheery, childish 
vivacity, so sweet and winning, seemed subdued 
by some hidden sorrow. She gave one the im- 
pression of a gentle creature, bearing always a 
heartache to temper and sadden her mirth. The 
‘soft resistless smiles were neither defiant nor 
happy. No light laughter, musical and silvery, 
broke from the beautiful lips. 

‘It’s all Mr. Barry’s doings,’’ Kizzie would 
mutter, fiercely. ‘‘ It’s not her way to be sober- 
like, and she never was till he went off and for- 
sook her.’’ 

The maid judged aright with the unerring 
perception of servants. So the May came back 
again. The old place bloomed out in spring 
beauty and blitheness. Jet, with a garden hat 
pushed back and hanging by two long ribbons, 
and her arms full of fresh roses, sauntered away 
to the summer house at the end of the cedar 
walk. It was a trifle sombre those heavy cedars, 
blue-green from crest to base ; but the summer- 
house with its fragrant bloom and lightsome sun- 
shine, resonant with the rippling song of the 
summer birds, dispelled every hint of gloom. 
An odd ray glistened upon the needle still ina 
wonderful bit of unfinished embroidery lying 
upon the table conveniently near a garden chair. 
Gentle madame seemed to have bequeathed her 
deft skill and artistic taste, along with her other 
possessions, to this beloved ward. The roses 
were tossed down ina heap of delicately tinted 
creamy bloom and dark green leaves. They were 
soon forgotten. The long fringing lashes drooped 
dreamily over the magnificent eyes. The slender 
hands folded listlessly, almost lazily, together. 
Perhaps this is why Jet failed to perceive 
the approach of two visitors, coming in long, 
swift strides over the graveled walk. Both stcod 
an instant enframed in the arched doorway, their 
lofty heads quite touching the luxuriant Virginia 
creeper ; their great handsome proportions de- 
fined against the sunlight beyond. They were 
Barry and Barney Wyndham. The dark lashes 
raised suddenly, the splendid eyes distended, 
a dire affright shot into them, while the beautiful 
face glowed into vivid color. She looked from 
one to the other in changeful dismay, fear and 
joy, then with a glad cry of ‘‘ Barry! Barry !”’ 
rushed past Barney and threw herself impetu- 
‘ously into Barry’s outstretched arms. Barney 
was eminently discreet and wise in affairs of the 
heart, but he thought himself a triumph of dis- 
cretion when at that moment he disappeared 


THE 


from the summerhouse. The grooms at the 
stables never had found him more pleasantly po- 
lite. They laughed at their own perplexity as 
to which of the two gentlemen who had gone to 
the mansion together this one might be. An 
hour later Barney strolled back to the summer- 
house. A merry, gladsome little laugh greeted 
him—how long since anyone had heard it ! Scant 
explanation remained for him. An hour of 
talk seemed to have cleared away the doubt, de- 
ception and suffering of twice twelve months. 
But he did say : , 

‘*You conjecture now, perhaps, the revelation 
I meant to unfold that night at our bal masqué— 
the revelation you forestalled by the announce- 
ment of your immediate marriage ?”’ 

Jet silenced him with a pathetic gesture of en- 
treaty. Troubles in the past melted like snow 
wreaths in the summer heat. Solomon brought 
out the choicest wine from the cellars for lunch. 

‘* Nobody knows the taste of good liquor bet- 
ter en the gentul’m from Wyndham Court,’’ he 
asserted. 

For a brief space before leaving, Barry had an 
opportunity to talk with Jet. He availed him- 
self of it to say : 

‘*My little darling, Iam not very patient. I 
never was patient when we were both poor, and 
now that we are both free of poverty I have 
lost what small patience I ever possessed.”’ 

‘Why do you say all this, Barry ?’ laughed 
Jet. ‘Are you rich enough to have moods and 
humors, or anything so intolerable ?”’ 

‘*We were fortunate enough to find a silver 
mine. It is paying marvelously well, but I did 
not mean to speak of patience in the abstract ; it 
was as applied to you. I am not disposed to 
wait, my little love, for my wife. I want you 
to consider whether the steamer outward bound 
on the 25th cannot take us to Europe? That is 
ten long days away. I'll come in the morning 
to talk over our arrangements, for of course you 
are safe to have that much merc? upon me. Is 
it not so, my little Jet ?”’ 

Handsome Barry Wyndham had his own way, 
as those Wyndhamis always were sure to do. 

There was a quiet wedding in the great draw- 
ing-room at Castleton Court. Trescott was there 
in the old colonel's place to give the bride to her 
chosen groom. Barney and the beautiful Ma- 
thilde were there, and the old squire, as charm- 
ing and debonair as his sons. 

The outward-bound steamer carried Barry and 
his wife, and the no less important Kizzie, on 
their voyage to Europe. 

END. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


AND MINISTRATIONS. 


By ALvAN S, SOUTHWORTH. 


‘“‘?’m about to be married,”’ writes a girl, 
‘Cand instead of receiving congratulations I am 
aware that I need a defense, and take this means 
of making it. I am twenty-seven years old— 
old enough to know better and do better, but I 
have no choice. 


one child. 


The man is a widower with 

He liked his first wife better than 

he does me; I liked a man years ago better 
He 

I was 

brought up to sing a little and play a little, but 

have no trade. My parents will be glad to see 

me settled.” I would 

be happier earning 

five 


than I like him, so we are quits on that. 
wants a housekeeper; I want a home. 


dollars or six 


dollars a week and 
taking care of my- 
self, but I was not 
taught how. There 
are thousands of 
po- 


Every man 


women in 
sition. 


my 


who brings up his 
daughters without 
starting them with 
the means of earn- 
ing a livelihood is 
responsible for just 
such a mistake as I 
shall make next 
month.”’ 

Over twenty - five 
years ago (Novem- 
ber, 1869), at the 
request of the foun- 
der of the New York 
Herald, 1 prepared 
a comprehensive ac- 
count of the condi- 
tion of the working- 
women of New York 
city. It covered nearly a page 
and is before me now. 


of that journal, 
tepeating now the same 
task, after the lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, I have no such tale of wail, woe, pen- 
ury and sorrow as was at that time fortified by 
patient investigation and made almost unanswer- 
able by accurate statistics. During the inter- 
vening period there has been a vast and remark- 
able change in conditions and results. Gold was 
then at a high premium; New York had not 
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taken up her building and residential march north 
of Central Park. Inflated values made the pur- 
chasing power of money much less than now. 
Suburban homes and travel were in their in- 
fancy. Rapid transit was a dream. There was 
no railroad highway to the Pacific. The blight 
of the Civil War still hung heavily over skilled 
and domestic labor, and very few avenues of in- 
dustry in the chief city of the Western world 
were open to girls and women. It was a rare 
sight to see the gentler sex in the precincts of 
Wall Street, and then only as passengers on the 
street 
ars, the 
ferries. Saleswomen 
formed a small con- 
tingent, and really 
first became notice- 
able at the founda- 
tion of the ‘* Dollar 
Store,’’ near Bleecker 
Street. The great 
body of typewriters 
and _ stenographers 


stages or on 


going to 


were either in cradles 
or not yet grafted on 
the human race. 
Long Branch was in 
her childhood, and 
Coney Island a sand 
dune. Manhattan 
Island had but a 
million souls, and its 
working-women 
were numbered at 
seventy-five thou- 
sand. A fortune of a 
million made its pos- 
sessor a household 
word. Leaders of so- 
ciety did not flash a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds 


UNION, 


from their opera boxes when listening to Patti, 


Santley, or Campanini. The term fin-de-sitcle 
woman was yet to be imported into our badly 
shaken-up English language, and a_ pocket 
French lexicon did not dangle from the waist 
belts of our belles. Compared with now, New 
York was exceedingly provincial. The aristo- 
cratic hotel was the Brevoort. Fifth Avenue, be- 
yond Twenty-third Street, was not ablaze with 
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leviathan caravansaries. The electric lights illu- 
minated Edison’s gray cells alone. The average 
son and daughter were content with an American 
education ; and save occasional excursions of the 
drama into extravaganzas like the ‘‘ Black Crook ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Twelve Temptations,’’ there was no 
developed taste for living pictures and tableaux 
vivants. That ponderous nuisance in bulk—the 
Sunday newspaper, had not yet been sent to 
torture the citizens of New York. 

But changes went on from year to year; and 
for decades Manhattan Island has been growing 
denser in population, and cotemporaneously this 
problem of female labor has been crystallizing 
into a more inflexible, yet diversified mass. Save 
in spasmodic movements in certain occupations, 
women do not seem to have been able to har- 
monize in unions for mutual protection, nor in 
large numbers to contribute to a common fund 
in the event of non-employment by strikes or the 
shutting down of factories by enforced crises. 
Sex and the natural habits and tendencies of 
women up to the age when marriage passes into an 
elusive dream of youth are against combinations 
for their common welfare. Relying upon small 
hoards in the savings banks, little provision is 
made for protracted illness ; and the fact that a 
nameless grave in the Potter’s Field stares few in 
the face prevents the maintenance of mutual ben- 
efit societies on a large scale. Yet, when the maid 
has passed her fortieth year and is still a work- 
ing-woman (an employée), she must seriously 
ponder the future, for this is the average age 
when vitality is on the decline, and the medicine 
man becomes a factor in her daily life. This 
and cognate propositions account for the quota- 
tion standing at the head of these pages, and are 
of almost universal application in the United 
States where the female progeny of marriage is 
not provided with a comfortable inheritance. 

Of New York city alone, the third largest in 
the civilized world, and with only London to 
lead it in the number of female skilled workers 
and domestics, the entire problem is still in a 
very indefinite shape. Let us consider that our 
working-women over the age of fifteen number 
300,000 as against 75,000 a quarter of a century 
ago ; that there are in the corporate limits 600,000 
females above the same age, and this, too, in an 
estimated population of 2,000,000, and one may 
behold what the figures mean. Swelling to these 
totals is the large and constantly increasing influx 
of country girls, the inpouring of immigration and 
the natural family growth. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that destitution and general pecuniary 
distress accompany any and every prostration of 
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trade. To mitigate the sufferings pertaining 
thereto all species of benevolence are invoked, 
until at last it is considered that homeless girls, 
friendless orphans and bereaved widows should 
seek the housetops of charity, be placed in in- 
stitutions and there be left to solve the future of 
their own helpless lives in idleness. 

But what the working-women require is op- 
portunity, not alms; fields of industrial and 
suitable activity, not, charity ; and a wage not, 
as now, disproportionate to what she achieves in 
the same employments where men work with no 
better results. Touching this question, more- 
over, in this particular direction, I find that the 
women are n unreasonable, and there is this 
two sexes. Let us be emphatic : 
in middle life enfeebled energy 
r health. 

With men past middle life reduced energy sets 
in from evil habits 


difference in t] 
With wome 


sets in from | 


Under these titles the precarious living among 
working-women is far greater in proportion to 
numbers than among workingmen. So promi- 

this state of things that there 
are several grand schemes now in embryo, in 
which it is so 


nent has becor 


cht to provide lines of employ- 
ment for those who approach the sere and yellow 
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leaf. Thus, it is to remove the unjust customs 
which oppress and degrade the working-women, 
and not to inaugurate and support high-sounding 
charities intended to relieve them (but which 
fall wide of the mark) that constitutes practical 
effort, and is the basis of true philanthropy. 
These, moreover, do not ask for charity ; they 
crave justice. They do not implore luxury and 
idleness ; they demand equity and fairness. They 
do not sue for ease and elegance ; they are satis- 

They do not 
seck even equality with men, but they do feel 
that all the adaptable avenues of labor should be 
open to their patient industry. 

Let us glance at the condition of male and 
female labor twenty-five years ago. Here is the 
tabulation : 


fied with fair pay and cleanliness. 


WAGES 
PER WEEK. 
MALES. 


WAGES 
PER WEEK. 
FEMALES. 


OCCUPATION, 


$30.00 $15.00 
8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 
aos 12.00 
— 18.00 

Envelope makers .............. 7.00 
Florists. . 7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7.00 
9.00 
50.00 
7.00 
7.00 
5.00 
5.00 
8.00 
8.CO 
10.00 


Compositors........ 
Copyists....... 


Hairdressers....... 
RUMORONN soot ces oe cc ecw scccecce 


| i ERES EEE REE le Se oa 
Paper box makers 
Paper collar makers .. 


Seamstresses (with board and 
lodging ) 

Servants (with board and lodg- 
ing) 

I Sc hones cs Robes haem 

Silver burnishers 


Singers (first-class, a night) .... 


4.50 


3.00 
9.00 
£.00 
25.00 
10.00 
8.00 
7.00 
10.00 


Toy painters. . 
Umbrella makers 
Wood engravers............ 





The Working-Women’s Protective Union, 
formed thirty years ago, in my opinion, is not 
only alone in organizations of its kind, but has 
during its existence pursued a course of practical 
relief for women who are engaged in skilled labor 
that makes it the ideal body about which all 
working-women should gather and support. 
Look at its comprehensive purposes : 
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It is organized for the common benefit of all 
those women who obtain a livelihood by employ- 
ment not connected with household 
That benefit is sought : 

First. By securing legal protection from frauds: 
and imposition, free of expense. 

Second. By appeals respectfully but urgently 
made to employers for wages proportioned to the 
cost of living; for such shortening of hours 
of labor as will insure health and the require- 
ments of household affairs. 

Third. seeking new and _ appropriate 
spheres of labor in departments not now oc- 
cupied by women. 

Fourth. By sustaining a registry system by 
which those out of employment may be assisted 
in obtaining work. 


Fifth. 


service. 


By 


By appeals to the community at large 


for that sympathy and support which is due to 


the otherwise defenseless condition of working- 
women. P 

The association consists of presidents of sym- 
pathetic societies, and such persons as contribute 
twenty-five dollars a year. 

The established headquarters of the union are 
at 19 Clinton Place, and there, any day, may be 
seen women of all nationalities and ages seeking 
relief, employment or redress ; and it is seldom 
indeed that such faces are marked otherwise 
than by the seams and furrows of anxiety and 
toil. This exemplary institution, worthy of the 
broadest philanthropic support—for it is not a 
charity, and declined offices in the great United 
Charities Building, at Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-second Street, on the ground that it should 
have a structure of its own and an ample en- 
dowment—is under the superintendence of 
Mrs. M. J. Kemp, who from the start has been 
in the union, and for more than twenty years has 
been its chief executive officer. She is a lady of 
thorough experience, careful methods ; can give 
an off-hand and satisfactory answer to what 
might be a perplexing question. For instance, I 
asked: ‘‘Mrs. Kemp, if you were to enter the 
lists of skilled labor as a girl and with the ex- 
perience you now have, what employment would 
you follow ?”’ 

(Reflecting). ‘‘Some years ago I thought the 
answer and advice might be typewriting ; but I 
no longer think so. This pursuit is being crowded 
to death, and there are many now who are willing 
to work for three and four dollars a week ; but 
with them no kind of labor is an absolute neces- 
sity.”’ 

‘And do you in this union try to protect 
those engaged in the more elevated branches of 
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skilled labor, such, for instance, as authors, 
singers, actresses, contributors, trained nurses 
and teachers ?”’ 

‘Yes; all, and many more workers than those. 
Nobody is turned away seeking the recovery of 
wages earned, although before undertaking suit 
we carefully examine the claim to discover that 
there is adequate ground for a judgment; and 
then we make it our business to see that the 
defendant does not escape paying, if he has to 
travel the thorny path to the Court of Appeals 
and be ultimately mulcted in heavy costs. It 
would surprise you, too,’? went on Mrs. Kemp, 


and a judgment almost invariably obtained, de- 


fense or no defense. 


At the close of this pro- 
loyer finds that the petty claim 
king-woman, which amounted, 
perhaps, to less than two dollars, has been swollen 
to twelve or fifteen dollars. He may then 
offer to pay the amount of the original claim, 
and is told that it will be accepted, but only on 


ceeding the en 


of the poor Wol 


account ; that no settlement is possible otherwise 
than by the payment of all the costs and ex- 
penses incurred in addition to the claim. If he 
appeal, he is still followed by the agents of the 
union, who are never daunted by trouble or ex- 





WORKING-WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION—HEARING COMPLAINTS AND EXAMINING EMPLOYERS. 


**to see those who come here with claims. Liter- 
ary ladies are abundant; actresses, too. Only 
yesterday an actress had to borrow a pair of shoes 
to walk down here from Harlem to press a meri- 
torious claim. She will get her money, too. 
Then in the dramatic profession those girls and 
women stranded here and there write me their 
woes on hotel letter-heads from remotest corners 
of the continent—from Mexico City, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Bismarck and Santa Fé.’’ 

This is the way the union takes action: A 
three days’ notice is given to the employer to 
pay or stand suit. In default of a favorable an- 
swer court proceedings are immediately taken, 


pense, even to the Court of Appeals. At last the 
inevitable settlement comes, and the poor wom- 
an’s bill, $2, is paid with no less a sum than 
$250 or $300. 

Here are some of the suits taken from the 
records : 

Helen Quiver’s story: claim $1.50.—‘ A lady 
in the upper part of the city employed me as 
a seamstress at seventy-five cents per day. At 
the end of the second day she asked: ‘Did 
you see a five-dollar bill I left on that table a 
little while ago?” I had moved from my chair 
and had seen no money, and so informed her. 


; 


Forthwith she appeared very angry, and, after 
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GOOD CHEER, 


accusing me of taking her money, sent for a po- 
liceman.’’ At this point the poor woman’s voice 
failed, and only after a period of bitter weeping 
could she continue her tale: ‘‘I was searched. 
The money was not found. It could not be found 
on me, for I knew nothing about it. I am 
poor, but I cannot steal. I can work, for I am 
honest. Well, she would not pay me for my two 
days’ work. She sent me away with abusive 
words, and now I ask you to compel her to pay 
me. I need the money and my good name, too. 
But I cannot pay a lawyer. If you want to 


know what kind of a woman I am, go to Mrs. 
, 439 


me to be honest, for I have worked for her for 





Street. She knows me, knows 


over ten years.’”?’ The lady in question was 
presented with the bill without result. It became 
$13.50. She paid it. 

Complaint No. 11,383. Jeannette Mouni was 
engaged by Thomas Abbey to take charge of his 
dyeing and cleaning establishment, for which she 
was to be paid $7 a week. When he left the 
dyeing business there was due Jeannette wages 
for three and a half weeks. He asked postpone- 
ment, and finally repudiated the debt. He did 
not know the plaintiff, and never had such a 
person in his employ. The rejoinder freshened 
his memory. He paid in full in open court, with 
large additions in legal costs. 

Complaint 9,535. Retouching chromos was 
the service rendered by Jane Greyman for Wil- 
liam Mandie for two years, and the balance re- 
maining due when he closed out his business 
was $23. When judgment was rendered against 
him at the instance of the union he pleaded pov- 
erty and disappeared. Poverty, however, did 
not prevent him from traveling about the coun- 
try, from lodging at a good hotel when in New 
York, from dressing richly, nor from riding in a 
varriage to the opera. When these things be- 
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‘ame known the marshal greeted him in his com- 
fortable room, and demanded payment. Again 
it was poverty, and he asked for delay until a 
remittance should arrive. In reply the marshal 
directed him to put on his hat and come along. 

‘* Where ?’”’ he asked in amazement. 

‘*To Ludlow Street Jail,’’ was the brief reply. 

‘Why, you wouldn’t put a gentleman in such 
a place, would you ?”’ 

‘** Well, you see a gentleman wouldn’t swindle 
a working-woman. ” But that was 
too much. 


Come along. 


‘* Here is the money.”’ 
Complaint 11,230. 
actress. 


Eunice Y. Crother was an 
She secured an engagement with James 
Owen, and when the season closed there was 
owing to her $26, as Hamlet’s Queen. Owen 
acted as his own lawyer and had a fool for a cli- 
ent as usual. Eunice got a judgment in a min- 
ute. The marshal could find neither property nor 
money. But the union was not to be bluffed. 
Supplementary proceedings were invoked. Owen 
was made a witness against himself. In this 
way it was found he had a private income, and a 
private account in an industrial bank ; besides 
that, a salary was paid him by a manager. The 
manager was forbidden by the court to pay him 
any more salary until the claim of Eunice was 
satisfied. The judgment was paid, also an equal 
ameunt in costs, and this little drama made him 
more than $100 out of pocket. Perhaps Owing 
or Owen will change his name and tactics. 

Complaint 11,482. Amount, $393.81. The 
amount of this claim is explained by the fact 
that it is the accumulation of small amounts for 
a period of nearly five years. Madeline Dorwine 
had charge of Peter Roger’s work room at a sal- 
ary of $15 a week. To help him through, she 
suffered part of her weekly wages to remain in 
arrears. They increased, never diminished, and 
when her patience gave out she applied to the 
union. Roger claimed the amount 
$149.51, and tendered the amount. It was ac- 
cepted on account. It was adjudicated as to full 
amount and the court decided in favor of Made- 
line for $244.30 difference. 

Claim 11,635. Catherine Shep- 
ard was engaged by David Stewart as dress- 
maker at home for his wife, and spent eight 
days’ time in needful alterations and repairs. 
When all was done they were not ready to pay. 
Catherine waited and waited in vain. 
ness 


due was 


Amount, $6. 


Then sick- 
Catherine went to the hospital be- 
cause she could not pay a doctor. 


came, 
When con- 
valescence came—and in her weak condition 
which would have moved a pitying heart—she 
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applied again. Mrs. Stewart’s decided answer 
was: ‘“‘You must wait until after the holidays ; 
I have no more than enough for my Christmas 
presents now.’’ That same day David Ctewart 
received from the union, by special messenger, a 
notice of prosecution or payment at once—that 
Catherine needed the money to buy food and 
fuel for her Christmas, and must have it. Mr. 
Stewart sent the money and Catherine spent a 
happier Christmas, let us hope, than did her 
debtor-mistress. 

Lastly, let us take a case that covers a whole 
class of female labor, not yet protected by legis- 
lation. You cannot now levy on the body of a 
female-debtor employer as 
with men ; but action will 
shortly be taken at Albany 
to place both sexes on a 
par. This subject is em- ea 
braced in : th 

Complaint 10,893. ‘a 
Amount, $42. Madame — 


PARLOR AND CORRIDOR, WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


Chason Baster is a fashion- 
able dressmaker. She richly 


deserves the penalties in- BLOOMINGDALE, WHITE 


flicted on men-swindlers of 

working-women. The union has seven com- 
plaints against her. She has a three-story house 
furnished on the installment plan, and uses the 
money due her working-women to pay her in- 
stallments. The real-estate man and the furni- 
ture dealer can get back their property in case 
of default, but the women cannot get back their 
work. This case is one of hundreds; ‘‘and [ 
propose to make them feel the fangs of justice,”’ 
said Mrs. Superintendent Kemp. 

Said ex-Judge Charles P. Daly, first president 
of the society, at a recent meeting of the Protec- 
tive Union : ‘‘ Of course a mere suit in the courts 
would be of little value against people who cheated 
the working-women. It would be difficult to 












collect upon issuance of the execution, therefore 
we devised an act which revived the abolished 
imprisonment for debt act, and restored it in the 
case of working-women. We got a statute passed 
that any man or woman who employed a work- 
ing-woman and would not pay her after judg- 
ment, should go to prison. I don’t know that 
many have gone to prison, but I do know from 
the records of this society that from that day to 
this all have been compelled to pay.” 

Let us now come down to the closing months 
of 1895 and examine the following table com- 
piled upon careful personal inquiry, assisted in 
the main part by the extensive experience of 
Mrs. Kemp, the best 
years of whose life 
have been given to 


PLAINS, 


PARLOR AND ALCOVE, WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


such details, essential by all means in any 
general consideration of female labor in this city. 
{t should be added, too, that this lady, prac- 
tical to a degree, has lost none of her gentle and 
womanly sympathy for her sex in trouble, and 
in this statement I am sorry to say she is a 
rare exception in the city of New York. She 
conducts an institution absolutely free of cost to 
all beneficiaries, finding them employment, re- 
covering wages justly due ; and yet I discover no 
trace of the austerity in demeanor and triple-steel 
hardness of heart almost universally prominent 
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among the presiding officials of our eleemosynary enemuesl wi - 


: : é AVERAGE 
Institutions: WEEKLY 
WAGES, 


FEMALE SKILLED LABOR. 


OCCUPATION, 


Awnings........ 

Artists (painters 

Artists (sculptors ) 
I i 26 iad 000-6 6a aie 


Aprons (20c. to 50c. per 
sag makers (jute) 
Bag makers (muslin ) 
Bag makers (paper 
Bookkeeping 
Bookbinding 
Boots and Shoes Bae 
eS ee 
Boxing gloves. . 
soxes (paper ) 
sottling 
Coffins and shrouds 
Coat making (custom ) 
Coat finishing 
Collars and Cuffs 
Cracker packing 


Cigar making 

Carpet weaving 

Confectionery 

Cards. . 

Compositors 

Cutting embroidery (25c. 
100 vards ) 

Children’s dresses (50c. to 
$1.50 per dozen) 

Button making 

Brass polishing 

Dressmaking 

Dress shields 


Fur sewers 

Fur garment liners........ 
Folding embroidery 

Fish packers 

Felt hat binders 


Fruit canning 
hour) 


Jewelry polishing 
Laundresses (hours 
7 A.M. to 7 P.M.) 
Lawyers’ clerks 
RR nS aauideen ssh een 
Lamp shades 

Millinery ( wholesale 
Millinery (retail ) 

ES ee eee 
Overgaiters. 
Passementerie 

Paper patterns............ 
POCKOCDOOKS 2.2... sccscc0. 
Quilting 

Saleswomen 


from 


LENGTH. OF 
SEASON, 


Six months.. 


Six months.. 


Six months.. 
Six months.. 


Ten months . 
Nine months. 
Six months.. 
Six months.. 
Ten months. 


Nine months. 
Eight months 
Fight months 
Eight months 


Fight months 
Ten months. 


Ten months. 


Nine months 
Six months. . 


Six months. . 
Fight months 
Eight months 


Six months.. 
Ten months . 
Eight months 


Three months 
Ten months. 
Eight months 


Eight months 
Seven months 


Six months.. 
Six months.. 
Six months.. 
Eight months 
Eight months 
Six months.. 
Ten months . 
Nine months. 
Six months.. 


AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 


$8.00 
15.00 


18.00 
5.00 
8.00 


3.00 
6.00 

0 
3.00 
7.00 
6.00 
9.50 
6.00 
6.00 


5.50 
6.00 
7.25 
8.00 
6.00 
10.00 
3.00 
7.00 
10.00 
13.00 
4.00 
3.50 
10.00 
15.00 
8.00 


6.00 
7.00 
4.50 
6.00 
9.00 
12.00 
4.50 


8.00 


6.00 
7.00 
10.00 
4.50 
8.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
4.50 


OCCUPATION. 


Straw sewers (machine)... 
Stenographers . . 

SOR DROMONG, ws 6. once ses 
Skirts (Se. to 20c. each)... 
Shirts (40c. to $1.50 per 

dozen ) 

ee eco, at, A 
Shirt ironers. . 


Trouser makers ($1.50 pair) 
Trouser finishers ($1 pair) 
Underwear 


LENGTH OF 
SEASON. 


Ten months . 
Five months. 
Six months.. 


Ten months . 
Eight months 


Eight months 
Eight months 
Eight months 


10.00 

6.00 
15.00 
12.00 


6.75 
8.00 
7.50 
9.00 


6.00 


Eight months 
Six months.. 6.00 
Six months. . 10.00 
Eight months 5.25 
7.00 
4.00 
4.00 


8.00 


Vests (custom ). 
Vests (finishing ) 
Lo, arr 


Strappers (muslin, 60c. 

$1.50 per dozen) 
Strappers (flannel, 40c. 

$1.50 per dozen)....... ee 
8.00 
8.00 
25.00 
16.00 
8.00 
15.00 
12.00 
20.00 
15.00 
18.00 
15.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
15.00 


Trained nurses * 
Telegraphers.............. 
Models ( artists’ ) 


Ores 
Spotters (street railroad ).. 


Whatever may be the estimate or experience of 
others, I place first among female employments 
that of the trained nurse, in dignity of pursuit, in 


the humanitarian aspect of her daily toil—and 
in substantial pecuniary reward. Women were 
created for this specialty, and it took Florence 
Nightingale to formulate and establish a system 
now taught with modifications in our hospitals, 
and which, during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, shone conspicuously on the battlefields 
of that great struggle which was to change the des- 
tiny of Europe. Then the Red Cross, established 
by the Geneva Congress to mitigate the horrors 
of war, became the badge of humanity, permitting 
the wearer—male or female—to operate on every 
part of a disputed field of conflict. Thus the 
work begun by Florence Nightingale has grown 
into a great international institution, and while 
women are taught to alleviate suffering and dress 
the wounds of the maimed in time of peace, 


* Trained nurses have an estimated income of $1,200 
to $2,000 a year. 
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man’s ingenuity and the 
money of the world are be- 
ing expended in perfecting 
death-dealing missiles and 
weapons of human destruc- 
tion of incalculable power. 
Curious contrast, this! But 
the work of Florence Night- 
ingale has survived, and 
the trained nurses of the 
country would not go far 
amiss if they set up a monu- 
ment to her as the mother 
of the profession when she 
arrived on the scene of the 
Crimean War, answering 
thereby the cries that went 
forth from the desolated 
homes of Britain. When 
she started from England 
seventy offered their services 
to go to the theatre of strife, 
but only eleven were ac- 
cepted then. At the request 
of the British government 
she consented to take charge 
of the military hospitals, for 
of nursing she had made a 
life study. Finally, with an 
enlarged force, she sailed for 
the seat of war with ninety- 
two volunteer assistants, 
where quarters were allotted 
them in barrack hospitals 
controlled by British arms. The condition of 
these wards was deplorable. They were foul, 
overcrowded, unventilated, reeking with deadly 
miasma. Death by disease under such a state 
of sanitation claimed more victims than well- 
directed bullets or bursting shells. The hos- 
pitals that were established by this lady saved 
many thousands of valuable lives. Recently 
Miss Nightingale wrote, at the age of seventy- 
four, to her nurse sisters in America: ‘‘I am 
no longer in active service, and my stay here 
will not be for long. To the younger trained 
women in this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury now drawing to its close, I am content to 
leave my work, knowing that it will be carried 
on as I would wish to see it.’’ 

The trained nurse is a comparatively new oc- 
cupation in the United States, for such instruc- 
tion and experience as would enable her to 
practice in this line only took root in Bellevue 
Hospital about twenty years ago. Now there is 
scarcely a hospital in the United States or Can- 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 


ada that has not a quota of qualified girls and 
women seeking certificates of graduation. Their 
ages vary from twenty to thirty-five. 

Let me now speak from personal experience of 
these self-sacrificing ladies, and something of 
their traits, individualism and accomplishments ; 
for, pertinent thereto, I have been a patient in 
five great hospitals—three in Europe from disa- 
bilities received during the Commune and the 
Franco-Prussian War, and in two in New York 
from a recurrence of a malignant type of fever 
contracted in the African tropics and while jour- 
neying over the Soudan. It is but a few days 
since that I left the New York Hospital, West 
Fifteenth Street, where some severe phases of my 
malady made my recovery one of extreme doubt to 
the staff in charge. But from the moment I was 
put to bed, that comfortable feeling that I was 


in kind, humane, sympathetic and delicate 


hands stole over me like a nameless charm. 
Nervous and weak, during the hottest days of 


the hottest month of the year, with a kind of 
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treatment that required privation in nourish- hands and feet, clear complexions and neatly 
ment and the stiffest kind of upper nerve at dressed in the picturesque but artistic uniform 
my command, the reigning influence to soothe of the institution. The costume is certainly one 
and allay was in those prompt, patient, conscien- that well sets off a fortunate figure and a fasci- 
tious and cultured nurses, who were ever flitting nating face. This I noted, too, that these young 
about the ward almost noiselessly over the mosaic ladies were well skirted—that is, in other words, 
flooring. They needed no call or signal to swiftly their clothes fitted them. They could do and 
move among the billowy sea of snow-white coun- did what the overwhelming majority of maids 
terpanes, administering prescriptions here, milk and matrons do not or cannot do—they walked 
there, again an opiate, adjusting the bedding or gracefully, easily, with an unaffected carriage 
pouring out the patient’s draught at the open that would nail the eye of the sculptor at once. 
dispensary, visible to every eye in the very centre And why remark this? Because I think it will 
of the ward. I purposely sought my lot among be acknowledged even by women themselves that 
the other patients in the ward—twenty-four in the least understood art, the least cultivated, too, 
all—cases of every kind of 
rheumatism, many of acute 
and fatal typhoid fever and 
pneumonia ; some to be treat- 
ed by mechanical or chemical 
apparatus, others unable to 
walk or take nourishment 
naturally. Thus it was that 
the law of Sherlock Holmes 
came to mind: ‘‘ Do not see, 
but observe,’’ and this is what 
carrying it into effect told me : 
The four nurses in my ward 
were all pretty, all brunettes, 
all with good figures, small 


OPERATING THEATRE, NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


they are constantly exhibiting, is that of walk- 
ing. 
Yet all of this is neither as strange nor as excep- 
tional as it may seem. A fine figure, an attract- 
ive face, a nimble carriage, a happy. smile, a 
contented disposition, a non-worrying temper- 
ament, and with all of these qualities a com- 
manding air and a stout nerve, are endowments 
that carry great weight in accepting a novitiate 
to enter upon her three years’ course as trained 
nurse in the New York Hospital. Seventy-five 
applicants generally appear before the examiners, 
and of these only fifteen are received into the 
school annually. So it appears that the compe- 
tition must secure a high grade of young women. 
They must be intelligent, with respectable ante- 
cedents, healthy and of good education in those 
branches taught in the female seminaries, high 
HOUSE OF RELIEF.—SUNSTROKE WARD, SHOWING schools, academies or colleges. The four ladies 
ELECTRIC LIFT. in my ward, H, had a higher knowledge of 
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current literature than 
any patient under 
them. No prescription 
phased them, written 
in the lingo of the par- 
ticular doctor or other- 
wise. Such nurses 
have a flux of spirits 
in direct contrast to 
the solemn counte- 





nances of the doctors, 
who apparently hold 
a council of death 
three times a day at 
your bedside. I have 
daily and frequently 
seen one of the nurses 
alm a noisy, delirious 
and unmanageable pa- 
tient when the coarse 
and burly male orderly 
by brute strength could 
avail nothing. Itisa 
soft word and gentle 
gesture against coer- 
cion and masculine 
repulsion. These la- 
dies have fine quarters 
in the Sixteenth Street 
building—a parlor and bedroom to each, and they 
are on duty twelve of the twenty-four hours. 
They are given annual vacations, have extra holi- 
days from time to time, and always look fresh 
and blooming. They are a jolly lot, and among 
them there is lots of marriageable timber. In 
the New York Hospital there are fifty of these 
nurses, nineteen of whom are Canadians, and 
they all combined do more to exterminate suffer- 
ing and illness than the M.D.’s themselves. 

If anyone should deem that the estimate of 
the value and temporal influences of the trained 
nurse in the most dubious cases of physical suf- 
fering, either from chronic maladies or from 
wounds inflicted by whatever agency, is exag- 
gerated, let him listen to this testimony of the 
Hon. Frederic R. Coudert: ‘* But a few nights 
ago I was reading about the Crimean War. 
After the first year the French and English com- 
pared notes, and the English had lost by death 
through wounds and sickness just twice as many 
as the French, and a wail of humiliation went 
up from the strong British heart and the British 
lips, and a shout of exultation from the French, 
and their system was lauded and extolled because 
it was so much better. I am not so absolutely 
sure that it was solely the lives of the soldiers 
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that caused Britain’s sorrow and humiliation 
(although presumably it was), but I am sure 
they did object to those frog-eating Frenchmen 
losing only half the proportion they did. So, 
what did they do in England? Did they send a 
pompous official armed with red tape? No! 
They sent a woman—they sent Florence Night- 
ingale, armed with full power, and she stayed 
there and repaired the wrong, while the men 
with the epaulettes loédked on and wondered what 
this little woman was going to do; and when 
the next reports were received the figures were 
precisely reversed, and the English had lost just 
one-half what the French had dost. And this 
was woman’s work.”’ 

Again, says a professional authority: ‘‘ You 
can put this work high up on a level with the 
medical profession ; you can so fit yourself that 
it will be the more important of the two. Nurses 
are trained to do without doctors in an emer- 
gency ; while doctors complain that they are 
without nurses in an ordinary case. What can 
a surgeon do without a nurse? Who gives the 
surgeon in his short call the details she has 
gleaned from faithful watching and trained ob- 
servation ?”’ 

Male nurses will soon be of the past. 
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The reader who will examine the average wage 
table published on preceding pages will find 
that there has been a great improvement in 
the condition of our working-women since my 
inquiry a quarter of a century ago. 
course to be expected. 


This was of 
Yet the quadrupling of 
the number engaged in the various occupations 
named should be considered when measuring the 
steady advance the sex has made in genuine 
prosperity and comfort. Then gold was at a 
premium of twenty-five per cent.; the city’s 
population was one-half its present number of 
souls ; a million of dollars was a great fortune ; 
trust combinations regulating the prices of the ne- 
cessities and the commodities had not yet become 
a menace to the common weal, and the immense 
dry goods and general stores did not seek to wipe 
out the small fry of the avenues and lateral 
streets. Many changes have taken place. The 
price of dry goods is forty per cent. cheaper now 
than then. Board and lodging in cleanly streets 
and houses and tenements can be had for $3 per 
week, while the average wage is rated at $5.50. 
It is true, touching this question of living, that 
women are not a great deal better off now than 
then. The agitation for shorter hours has re- 
sulted in a half-holiday on Saturdays, and in 
some establishments during the hotter months of 
the year a reduced number of hours of labor. 
While, therefore, it may be truthfully said that 
the laboring women were never in a more healthy 
and satisfactory state than at the present writing, 
there is little encouragement for those not actual 
residents of the city to seek here a livelihood, 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING. 


The gift of John Stewart Kennedy to the Charity Organization Society, New York; 
Association for Improving Condition of the Poor; Children’s Aid Society ; 
and the New York City Mission and Tract Society. 
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leaving homes in the country that will provide 
them with an adequate support. Apropos of this 
branch of the subject, the directress of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in West Fifteenth 
Street said: ‘‘ When a young woman comes to 
us for employment we ask her where she comes 
from. If from beyond the city’s limits, we im- 
mediately advise her to return home and not to 
hope for assistance in competing for employment 
in the over-crowded market of New York.”’ 

Touching the question under consideration, it 
is to be noticed furthermore that domestic service 
is not embraced in the scope of any of the societies 
or organizations whose aim is to benefit female 
workers. The reason for this is that chamber- 
maids, cooks, housekeepers and all that relates 
to the household are amply provided for through 
advertising in the secular press, by the intelli- 
gence offices, by family acquaintanceship through 
the employers and by the denominational so- 
cieties in the many churches. Good servants are 
rarely out of employment, and they are estimated 
at 90,000 in this city, where there are upward of 
32,000 teachers, 30,000 seamstresses, 20,000 
cooks, 18,000 saleswomen and 8,000 nurses. The 
figures look large, but they can easily be verified 
by the merest tyro in statistics. Some strange 
results could be figured, too, if one would stroll 
through the business sections of the island. He 
would observe that there is scarcely a shop, store, 
building, professional office, bank or hotel where 
the presence of the working-woman is not con- 
spicuously in evidence. Therefore it is not pre- 
tended that the table given and the figures 
printed are thorough. It is im- 
possible to make them so; yet 
they are sufficiently accurate 
from which to draw conclusions. 
An emphatic one is that the 
condition of domestic service is 
well-nigh perfection in the me- 
tropolis. The household work- 
ing-woman is thrifty. She banks 
nearly all of her wages; she 
brings from the country or from 
foreign shores her brothers and 
sisters. She is well nourished 
and cared for in sickness, and 
this class of employment fur- 
nishes few recruits to the ulti- 
mately dismal end of the 
demi-monde. Their future is 
matrimony. The one has its 
penalties and pitfalls, the other 
what is the common lot of mis- 
directed maidenhood. 
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In conclusion I would say that the effort here 
has been not to confound charity with labor. 
They have no absolute relation to each other and 
should not have. The United Charities institu- 
tion acts as a simple clearing-house to applicants 
for employment, sending them to other institu- 
tions for relief or work, and in this way the or- 
ganization does presumably a great deal of routine 
labor, if not accomplishing proportionate good. 
Let that be as it may. It still remains that the 
misery and suffering of former years have been 
largely eliminated from our municipal popula- 
tion among the three hundred thousand female 
workers ; that they are going higher and higher 
in their competition with males ; that outwardly 
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and at home they are to be congratulated on an 
enviable advance compared with other cities and 
other times is also true. Soon they will spring 
into complete control of occupations in but recent 
years controlled by men. These callings are of 
the higher type and remunerative. They em- 
brace trained nurses, hairdressers, typewriters, 
telegraphers and proofreaders, while they are 
gradually climbing into the professions of medi- 
cine, law and theology. That they will advance 
in art, journalism, sculpture and music, as well 
as architecture and teaching, is one of the em- 
phatic signs of this progressive age, and all this 
without considering the bicycle, the bloomer or 
the ballot. 
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By GEORGIA ROBERTS. 


Upon the awful plains that lie below 

The restless waters of the troubled deep, 
Where strange unearthly shapes pass to and fro 
Within the undercurrent’s noiseless flow, 

And wondrous writhing monsters dully creep ; 
Outstretched upon the cold and sunless sand, 

Unnamed, unnumbered lie the countless dead, 
The lost from every clime and every land. 
Untombed they rest, a white and silent band, 

Whence every grace of fickle life has fled. 


But oft upon the ocean gray there drifts 

From outer sea, beyond the sky’s far rim, 
Still nearer shore, a thin white cloud that shifts, 
And o’er the wave in woe and warning lifts 


Its formless vail—a curtain vague and dim. 
Tis not a cloud that floats before our eyes ; 

’Tis not a mist that surges toward the strand; 
The restless spirits of the dead arise— 


From out the sea they creep, and in this guise 
Drift dumbly in to haunt the stricken land! 
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GENTLEMAN FROM RUSSIA. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


Next to his coolness, the most interesting thing 
about him was the fact of his being a genuine 
Russian prince, descended from gererations of 
Georgian kings, with castles and grand estates 
where the Czar himself was said to have visited. 
The interest in him was heightened by the rumor 
that he was about to marry a wealthy heiress— 
some lucky Chicago girl, whose name was still a 
mystery. For the rest, he had a pair of dark 
eyes that had wrought havoc with women, and 
was one of the best-dressed men to be found any- 
where. Besides that, he was tall and knew how 
to walk. 

Prince George Potowski was his name, and his 
arrival in New York in the fall of 1894 made a 
great sensation. The prince put.up at the Wal- 
dorf, where the finest suite was reserved for him. 
During the first few weeks he spent money lay- 
ishly ; after that he spent it less freely. It began 
to be rumored that he borrowed a thousand here 
and two thousand there and had not returned it. 
One night at the little baccarat club they had 
modeled after the Paris cercles, he took a maxi- 
mum bank—five hundred louis—and proceeded 
to deal in wonderful luck. Before the end of 
the deal he had won ten thousand dollars, which 
was stacked up before him in addition to his orig- 
inal stake. Just as he was finishing, a little 
dried-up Spanish marquis came in from an over- 
generous dinner, and, as a bit of bravado, called 
out ‘‘banco,’’ which meant that he would make 
one bet equal to the entire amount of the bank. 

‘*Done,’’ said the prince, quietly, and then 
dealing the cards he lost. : 

Everything had been swept away in a single 
turn. 

**Tt all goes again,’’ said the Spaniard, mo- 
tioning the croupier to leave the pile of notes and 
chips on the cloth. 

‘‘Done,’’ said the prince, without moving a 
muscle, 

He had lost twelve thousand dollars and was 
risking the same sum again. That was the last 
coup of the deal. The prince left the table, gave 
his check for what he had lost and went out. 

‘¢Poor devil, he won’t last long at that rate,’’ 
said one of the members. 

‘¢ Pshaw !’’ said another, ‘‘ what does it matter 
to him? His father-in-law-to-be is worth fifty 
million dollars.”’ 


I. 


The other man shrugged his shoulders and 
said nothing. 
II. 


Ir was about ten o’clock the next morning 
when the prince’s valet brought up a card en- 
graved ‘‘Mr. Schuyler Tremaine.”’ 
had not yet finished dressing. 


The prince 


‘* He says he has come on important business, 
sir,’’ said the servant. 

**Very well, show him up,” said the prince, 
whose English, by the way, was perfect. 

Presently the caller was shown in. He was a 
good-looking man, about forty, perhaps a little 
overdressed, but appearing like a gentleman. 
There was a keenness in his glance and an air of 
resolute, though quiet self-confidence that seemed 
to mark him out as one whose way of life and 
thought was different from those of his fellows. 
He addressed the prince without the slightest 
embarrassment and went straight to the point. 

‘*‘T have called, sir, to lay before you a plan 
for raising money.”’ 

The prince smiled. 

‘For whom ?” 

‘For yourself.”’ 

**Do you think I need money?” 

*T know you do.” 

There was just a shade of sarcasm now in the 
prince’s smile: 


‘‘May I ask why you take this interest in my 
financial condition ?”’ 


‘* Because my own need of money is as urgent 
as yours, and if you consent to my plan I shall 
be twenty-five thousand dollars better off by this 
time to-morrow, while you will be benefited 
three times that amount.’’ 

‘**Really,’’ said the prince, ‘‘and who are 
you sy 

**T am a Wall Street broker of standing and 
supposed wealth, although I cannot give you my 
real name, which is not the one on the card. I 
must move cautiously in the step I am taking, 
for there might be danger in it, although none to. 
you. Unless you are prepared to respect this re- 
serve on my part, the operation I have planned 
will be impossible. Shall I go on?” 

‘‘T have nothing to do just now,’’ said the 
prince, rolling a cigarette, ‘‘and this seems amus- 
ing. Now, what do you know about me?" 

‘*T know in the first place that you are in 
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desperate money straits. You are harassed by 
creditors whom you cannot pay, and you have 
exhausted the list of people from whom you 
can borrow.’’ 

‘Well, go on.’’ 

“‘T know that your whole scheme of marriage 
will fall through unless you can keep up appear- 
ances until the bride’s fortune is in your hands. 
It will be impossible for you to do this unless 
assistance comes from somewhere, since you’ ve 
not got a thousand dollars in the world aside 
from the diamond necklace. 

For the first time the prince showed serious 
interest. 
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THERE THEY ARE, MR. 





TREMAINE,’ HE SAID.”’ 


‘*To what diamond necklace do you refer?” 
he asked. 

‘*To the o1 u have brought with you as 
your fiancée’s wedding gift. It is one of the 
most famous 1 es in Europe. It contains a 


hundred stones h without a flaw, and per- 


fectly matched [here is not such another in 
the United St [It once belonged to a Rus- 
sian empress, has been handed down for 
generations in rfamily. It is worth a quar- 
ter of a millic lars. My proposition relates 


to this necklace 
**In what way 
Mr. Tremaine hesitated before speaking fur- 


ay mm 
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ther, his penetrating eyes seeming to read the 
prince’s thought. 

‘*T would not dare say what I am going to, 
were I not positive that no proposition, honor- 
able or dishonorable, could shock you.”’ 

The prince rose lazily from his chair, walked 
toward the electric bell, and was about to touch 
it, when his visitor said : 

“If I were you I wouldn’t ring; you can’t 
afford to reject my offer. Hear me, at least, be- 
fore you refuse.”’ 

The prince paused and then returned to his seat. 

‘Speak quickly, then.’’ 

‘* Ah, that looks more like business. Let us 
draw our chairs closer together ; I do not wish 
others to hear what I have to say.”’ 

‘* As you please,’’ said the prince. 

‘“*T will be as brief as may be ; interrupt me if 
I make any misstatement; I will take your si- 
lence as meaning assent. To begin with, your 
present style of living costs you at the least a 
hundred dollars a day for personal expenses. 
Coming next to gambling, in the last fortnight 
you have lost steadily and heavily, and you will 
continue to lose, for the gambling passion is your 
master, you cannot give it up. With ordinary 
bad luck you will require a thousand dollars a 
day for this item alone. It is idle to say that 


the luck will turn ; it has not turned, and now it 
is too late; you are on the verge of ruin, dis- 
grace, and worst of all, the failure of this splendid 
marriage, which to you means salvation.’’ 

The prince made a gesture of protestation, but 
the other went on unabashed : 

‘“‘Why waste time in denial when we have 


business to discuss? We understand each other, 
prince ; we both belong to the aristocracy—you 
of the one of blood, I the one of shrewdness. 
We need each other too much to quarrel. This 
marriage of yours does not come off for a month. 
To bridge over tnat month, you must have fifty 
thousand dollars. 
tee you that sum.”’ 

‘** You’re an audacious dog,’ 
‘**T rather like you. 
drel, but go ahead.”’ 

‘*Scoundrel or not, I can serve you, which is 
the main point, and at the same time serve my- 
self. Unfortunate speculation has brought meas 
near to ruin as you are, and unless I can cover 
my margin a 

‘*Tut tut, my friend, a truce to your lying ; let 
me know the scheme at once ; what has the neck- 
lace to do with it ?”’ 

‘Everything ; it is on the necklace that I pro- 
pose to raise a loan of one hundred thousand 


I am in a position to guaran- 


’ said the prince ; 


I suppose you are a scoun- 
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dollars, of which seventy-five thousand goes to 
you, twenty-five thousand tome. We give the 
lender our joint note for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, to be paid inside of sixty days. 
You won’t mind paying fifty per cent. interest, 1 
suppose, for the accommodation, especially when 
it will come out of your father-in-law’s ex- 
chequer.”’ 

‘* But 
Chicago 
necklace 


the thing is impossible, I leave for 
within a week, and shall present the 
at once to my future wife ; therefore, 
how can I give it as security fora loan? Had 
the matter been as simple as that, my good Mr. 
Tremaine, I should have been quite able to ar- 
range it without your aid.”’ 

‘*My plan does not prevent your presenting 
the necklace to your fiancée as soon as you arrive 
in Chicago. Listen ; I know that you have, along 
with the diamond necklace, an imitation one so 
perfect in every detail that only the eye of an 
expert could tell the real from the false. Is it 
not so ?”’ 

The prince nodded in the affirmative. ‘‘ All 
grand ladies in Europe who possess jewels of 
great value are advised to have duplicates made 
in imitation, and these they often wear at crowded 
gatherings as a measure of security. I have 
thought it well to adopt that precaution for my 
wife ; but who can raise money on imitation 
diamonds? No one would lend so large a sum 
without having had the necklace examined by an 
expert.”’ 

‘‘The examination will not matter, there is 
where my skill comes in. Show me the two 
necklaces now, the real one and the imitation, 
and I will prove my words.”’ 

‘*Quel toupet ! Quelle audace !’’ exclaimed the 
prince to himself; then, as if obeying some im- 
pulse he hardly understood, he went into an ad- 
joining room, and presently came out, bearing in 
his hand two caskets of black leather which he 
laid on the table. He then drew from his pocket 
a jeweled revolver which he held in one hand 
while he managed a cigarette with the other. 

‘‘There they are, Mr. Tremaine,’’ he said, 
‘allow me merely to call your attention to the 
fact that I also am an expert in diamonds as well 
as in pistols.”’ 

Tremaine lifted the two caskets, which were 
exactly alike except that the leather on the bot- 
tom of one was a slightly lighter shade than in 
the other. Opening them he showed the two 
necklaces displayed in dazzling relief against a 
black ground of black satin. ‘For a moment 
Tremaine sat motionless, feasting his eyes upon 
the wonderful gems, fairly gloating over them. 
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‘‘They are beautiful, beautiful, marvelous !’’ 
he murmured. 

‘*You seem to like diamonds,’’ said the 
prince. 

‘**T love them, I worship them.”’ 

Presently he lifted the two necklaces from the 
caskets and held them in his hands. Then he 
laid them back carefully, closing the covers. 

‘* Now tell me which casket contains the real 
necklace. ’’ 

‘* This one,’’ said the prince. 

‘* Open it and see.”’ 

The prince did so, and instantly saw that he 
had been deceived. In some way under his very 
eyes Tremaine had shifted the necklaces. He 
opened the other casket and saw that it con- 
tained the genuine diamonds. 

‘«That was very clever ; how did you do it?” 

‘No matter how ; the point is that I can do 
it whenever I please, and deceive anyone, even 
the keenest expert, as easily as I did you.”’ 

**Can you do it again so as to deceive me?”’ 

**T will try,’’ and opening the caskets again 
as he spoke, Tremaine once more held the two 
necklaces, one in either hand. The prince 
watched him closely. 

** Now,”’ he said, ‘‘I put this one in this cas- 
ket and close it, this one in that casket and close 
it. Now tell me where the real necklace is.”’ 

‘‘Here,’’ said the prince, opening one, only 
to find it empty..- 

** Try the other.’’ 

The prince did so, and found that one empty 
also. 

‘*Tt?s wonderful; I could have sworn they 
were there.”’ 

‘*So they are,’’ said Tremaine, laughing, and 
lifting once more the covers which the prince 
had closed he showed the two necklaces, undis- 
turbed. 

**- You must be a magician ?”’ 

‘* Not at all, but I have sufficient skill of the 
hand to suit our purpose. We will go to a money 
lender whom I know, and let him call in any 
diamond expert he pleases to estimate the value 
of the genuine necklace. Then in the presence 
of the expert we will see the casket stowed away 
securely in the money-lender’s safe, out of which 
he will previously have given us a hundred crisp 
thousand dollar bills. I suppose you know by 
this time which casket it will be that the old fel- 
low will thus carefully lock up, in spite of all his 
precautions. ’”’ 

‘** But that is a fraud, a conspiracy, a criminal 
offense.”’ 

‘Tt is also a way to get two desperate men 
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out of their difficulties. Do you know any other 
way of raising fifty thousand dollars? I don’t. 
Besides that, no one will be any the wiser or the 
worse off for our harmless deception. We will 
have sixty days in which to pay back the loan 
and interest, and within sixty days the tide of 
our fortunes will have turned. Isit a bargain ?”’ 

‘* But suppose your money-lender takes it into 
his head to examine the diamonds after we are 


gone?’ 

‘There is not one chance in a thousand of his 
doing so, for no one in this country, except you 
and me, know that the imitation necklace is in 
existence. Besides that, the old man could not of 


his own knowledge distinguish the real necklace 


from the false o1 he will be perfectly satisfied 
with the opinion of the expert, who will certainly 
rate the stones at two hundred thousand dollars, 
and having seen them, as he believes, locked inside 


his safe, he will never think of looking at them 
until the sixty days have expired. Come, you 
cannot neglect so fine an opportunity.”’ 

‘* Audacious fellow, clever dog!’ the prince 
kept muttering to himself, and then said aloud : 
‘*Give me two hours to think this over, Mr. Tre- 
maine. Call for me again at one o’clock, and I 
will give you my reply.”’ 

‘‘And if you decide favorably, as I have no 
doubt you will, I suppose you will be ready to 
go downtown with me at once and carry out the 
plan ?”’ 

‘*T will if I decide favorably.’’ 


III. 


THAT evening, while the prince was dining, a 
note was brought him from the proprietor of the 
hotel, saying that his presence was required on a 
matter of the most urgent importance to himself. 
Leaving the table, the prince withdrew to a pri- 
vate room where he found his excellent landlord 
in a state of great concern. With him was a 
sharp-featured man with a well-waxed black 
mustache, who was introduced as Detective Haw- 
kins, from the Central Office. 

‘* Detective Hawkins has a matter to lay be- 
fore you, prince, that seems most serious. I beg 
a thousand pardons for disturbing you, but I 
thought it was my duty to do so.”’ 

‘Tt certainly was,’’ said the detective, in a 
very positive tone, ‘‘ for, in cases like this, every 
minute counts.’’ 


‘*Pray sit down, gentlemen,’’ said the prince. 
‘What is the trouble ?”’ 

‘The trouble is,’’ said the detective, ‘‘ that 
you have received two visits to-day from one of 
the most dangerous crooks in America.”’ 
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‘“Tmpossible !’’ exclaimed the prince. ‘‘ I have 
been out all the afternoon, and this morning I 
saw no one except——’’ 

‘*T know you saw Mr. Schuyler Tremaine, as 
he called himself. Well, that is merely another 
alias for the man I mean. He is known in the 
Rogue’s Gallery as Diamond Joe. I only hope 
he hasn’t added you to the long list of his vic- 
tims.”’ 

The prince hesitated before replying, he rec- 
ognized that the situation presented peculiar dif- 
ficulties. Finally he said : 

‘‘T have no reason to think ill of Mr. Tre- 
maine ; He merely 
called on a matter of business which could not 
interest you.”’ 


he has done me no wrong. 


‘¢ Excuse me for insisting,’’ said the detective ; 
‘‘but when you went downtown with him this 
afternoon did you not carry certain valuables 
with you?”’ 

ec Yes.” 

‘¢ And did you bring these back with you when 
you returned to the hotel several hours ago ?”’ 

‘*T certainly did ; they are now in the hotel 
safe, as the landlord here will tell you.”’ 

‘*Are you quite sure they are in the safe; I 
mean, are you sure that the package you in- 
trusted to the landlord really contains what you 
believe it does? Would you mind looking to 
make perfectly sure ?”’ 

‘Certainly not, if you deem it advisable. 
us go down to the safe at once.”’ 

The three men went down to the safe, which 
was immediately opened, and the package that 
had been left there, given to the prince. Undo- 
ing the outer wrapping he brought to view the 
casket which had contained the diamond neck- 
lace. Opening this he glanced inside, and re- 
marked carelessly : 

‘Curious, isn’t it?” 

The detective and landlord leaned over ex- 
pectantly. 

‘* What is?’ asked Hawkins. 

‘‘Why, how he did it—changed them. 
is the imitation necklace.”’ 


Let 


This 


The detective and landlord exchanged glances, 
shook their heads and looked wise. The prince 
poured out some wine from a decanter, and emp- 
tied the glass. 

‘‘Tt’s alucky thing I happened to be in the 
corridor,’’ said the detective. 

‘*Why ?”’ asked the prince. 

‘* Because, when I saw you go out with Dia- 
mond Joe, I made up my mind he was up to 
some deviltry, and shadowed you. You went to 
Isenbaum’s, down on Nassau Street ; then you 
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lunched together in a private room at the Astor 
House; then you came back here and separated. 
After that I followed Joe, who went directly to 
the safe deposit vaults in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and left something there, undoubtedly 
the necklace. He would not risk keeping it on 
his person for even an hour. After that I shad- 
owed him to the St. James Hotel, where he is 
now, I suppose. One of my men is watching 
him.”’ 

‘Then, all we have to do,’’ said the landlord, 
starting up, ‘‘is to hurry down there and arrest 
him. I'll ring for a cab.’’ 

‘‘One moment, please,’’ said the prince. ‘‘ Sit 
down, gentlemen ; there are several points that 
need consideration. I may say at once that it 
will never do to arrest this man. The plain 
truth is that my present position is somewhat 
embarrassing. You see, this Tremaine, or Dia- 
mond Joe, called on me when I was in pressing 
need of funds, and proposed a plan for my re- 
lief, which I accepted, although it was, how 
shall I say? a little x 
‘*Trregular ?’’ put in the detective. 

‘* Exactly. This money-lender, Isenbaum, 
advanced us one hundred thousand dollars, tak- 
ing the diamond necklace as security. At least, 


he thought he was taking the diamond necklace ; 
but as a matter of fact, through my friend’s 
skillful manipulation, he took this imitation neck- 


” 


lace. 

‘* At least you thought he did,’’ said Hawkins. 

‘* No, I am positive he did, because I had the 
genuine necklace in my breast pocket after the 
transaction. I examined it carefully while we 
were at lunch, and I know good diamonds from 
paste.”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, and so does Diamond Joe, who 
is as clever at picking a pocket as he is at sleight 
of hand. You made a great mistake lunching 
with him.”’ 

‘What I fail to understand,’’ continued the 
prince, ‘‘ is how he got possession of the imita- 
tion necklace after Isenbaum put it in his safe. 
He certainly gave us one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and yet when we went away I had the 
genuine necklace and Tremaine must have had 
the imitation one. Consequently, the old money 
lender was left without any security whatever.”’ 

The detective smiled. ‘‘ Don’t 
stand that old Isenbaum was in the 
with Diamond Joe, that the whole 
merely a scheme to rob you? 
pals together for years. 


under- 
conspiracy 
thing was 
They have been 
The old man merely pre- 
tended to put the imitation necklace in the safe, 
and really slipped it into the hands of his con- 


you 
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federate. After that it was child’s play for an 
operator of Diamond Joe’s skill to remove the 
real casket from your pocket and substitute the 
false one. Then see the man’s artfulness! He 
knew that if you looked at the necklace again 
you would discover the trick he had played upon 
you, so he suggested the idea of your depositing 
it in the hotel safe here. Isn’t that so ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the prince; ‘‘he thought it 
would be safer there, and I remember now that 
he insisted upon riding up with me and seeing 
the diamonds safely in the keeping of our friend 
here, the landlord.’ 

“‘TIt was a pretty scheme, and would have 
worked to perfection if I hadn’t chanced to be on 
hand.”’ 

** As far as I can see, it has worked to perfec- 
tion,’’ said the prince ; ‘‘ these two fellows have 
secured a necklace worth a quarter of a million 
for exactly one-fifth of its value.”’ 

‘*T wonder the fellow dares to remain in the 
city,’’ said the landlord. 

‘¢ What has he got to fear ?’’ answered the de- 
tective. ‘‘ He has seen the imitation necklace 
securely locked in your safe, so there is no imme- 
diate danger of discovery, so far as he can see. 
Besides that, he knows that even if the prince 
learns of the fraud, he will be afraid to expose 
him.”’ 

‘‘Why will 1?” asked the nobleman. 

‘* Because by doing that you would expose 
yourself—the littlh—ahem— irregularity you were 
just talking about. Diamond Joe is not a fool. 
He knows you would rather lose the necklace 
than be disgraced and spoil your marriage.”’ 

The prince’s face grew serious, then brightened 
again, and he said, with a laugh : 

‘* Really, this is most ingenious. I don’t know 
whether to admire most the New York crook, 
who made this coup, or the New York detective, 
who unveiled it. Pardon the pleasantry, Mr. 
Hawkins ; you see I have a keen sense of hu- 
mor.”’ 


**T should say so,”’ 


answered Hawkins. ‘“‘I 
never saw a man stand a loss so coolly.’’ 

‘‘ That is because we men of the East are fatal- 
ists from the cradle. Besides that, I am con- 
vinced you will find some plan for getting back 
the necklace.”’ 

‘‘T have a plan already,”’ said the detective, 
pleased at the compliment, ‘‘ which will possibly 
succeed without exposing you; only it depends 
upon your being able to play a part.’’ 

‘<T’]l do my best,’”’ said the prince. ‘‘ What 
is your plan ?”’ 

‘‘T want you to stroll down to the St. James 


? 
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in half an hour or so, order some drinks in the 
café, and if you chance to see Mr. Tremaine nod to 
him pleasantly and ask him to join you. Chat 
about anything that comes into your head except 
the diamonds, and above all don’t show any 
suspicion. Before you say good-night ask him 
to dine with y to-morrow and meet a few of 


your friends. et him understand they are big 
swells from the other side, fellows with lots of 
money.”’ 

‘Yes: and then what ?’’ 

‘Well, after that manage it so as to see him 
frequently, make other appointments, spend 
money freely and make him think that you are 
under lasting obligations for the service he did 
you. All this time I will keep shadows on him 
so that he won’t get away, even if you fail to 
hold him.”’ 

** And the necklace ?”’ 

*‘Don’t say anything about that until you 
are sure of his confidence. If he mentions it, 
say that it is still in the safe. Then one day, in 
about a week, you must go to him with a great 
piece of good news. You must be quite over- 
joyed. Tell him that one of the rich men you 
have met here has made you a big offer for the 
necklace. He has heard about it in the newspa- 
pers and is crazy to get it. He will pay half a 
million dollars if need be. Tell him you have 
got to go to Chicago that night to arrange about 
the wedding, but as soon as you come back you 
are going to take the necklace out of the safe and 
let the rich man have it. You will make money 
enough on the sale to pay off the old money- 
lender and buy another necklace that will suit 
your bride just as well. Now, do you catch the 
idea ?”’ 

The prince reflected a moment, looked at the 
landlord, then at the detective, and finally ex- 
claimed : 

‘“Magnificent, what we call a coup de génie! 
[ am sure [ can play the part. My story will 
tempt our friend to make the sale on his own ac- 
count. He will bring the necklace to my sup- 
posed wealthy friend while he fancies me out 
West. He will say I have sent him to dispose 
of the diamonds and give a receipt for the 
money.”’ 

‘*And when he brings the necklace to your 
friend I will be on hand in the role of private 
secretary and give him a nice little surprise like 
this.”’ 

As he spoke, the detective drew a pair of shin- 
ing handcuffs from his pocket and clicked them 
together with evident enjoyment. 

‘But you won’t arrest him ?”’ said the prince. 
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‘*No, [ll merely scare him, but rest assured 
he won’t leave that room until he has given up 
the necklace. You can do as you please about 
the fifty thousand dollars.”’ 

‘* Splendid !’’ said the prince. 

IV. 

Axsout ten days later Mr. Alfred Judson, a very 
wealthy New Yorker, residing at the Holland 
House, received a visit from a keen-eyed gentle- 
man who brought a letter of introduction from 
Prince George Potowski. The caller was Mr. 
Schuyler Tremaine ; his visit was in relation to 
a valuable diamond necklace, which he had un- 
derstood Mr. Judson wished to purchase. The 
prince, being absent in the West, arranging for 
his approaching marriage, had instructed Mr. 
Tremaine to act in the matter for him and at- 
tend to all necessary formalities in connection 
with the sale. 

All this was conveyed to Mr. Judson in the 
prince’s letter which the millionaire read with 
interest. Then, having welcomed Mr. Tremaine 
and offered him some refreshment, he proceeded 
to talk business. 

“Have you the necklace with you 
Mr. Judson. 

‘*No,’’ said the other, ‘‘ but I can bring it here 
within ten minutes. It is in the safe deposit 
vault of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Do you wish 
to see it before deciding about buying?’ 


?? asked 


‘*Oh, no; I have seen it already several times 
—the prince showed it to me. I am only too 
eager to get possession of it. You see, for a long 
time he was reluctant to make the sale ; but now 
that everything is arranged, and he has accepted 
my offer, there is nothing to do but to make the 
transfer. If you will bring the necklace here at 
once, I will have my check made out for half a 
million dollars. I see the prince wishes it made 
out to your order, not to his ?”’ 

‘¢ That was the understanding,’’ said Mr. Tre- 
maine, his eyes shining. 

‘Very well, it will be ready as soon as you 
return.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later Mr. Tremaine came 
back, carrying in his hand a small package. 

‘‘Here it is,’’ he said, unfastening the wrap- 
pings. 

‘¢ Excuse me a moment,’’ said Mr. Judson, ris- 
ing. ‘‘I will call my secretary. 
out the check.”’ 

The secretary entered the room and laid a 
check before Mr. Judson. Mr. Tremaine glanced 
at the newcomer, and saw that he was a sharp- 
featured man, with a well-waxed black mustache. 


He has made 
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Instantly his face changed, and with a nervous 
movement he said : ‘‘ It’s very warm here, isn’t 
it?’ and made as if to reach for a handkerchief. 
Before he could find his pocket the secretary 
sprang forward with leveled revolver. 

‘“*Tt’ll be hotter than it is now, Diamond Joe, 
before we get through with you. You're fairly 
caught this time.’’ 

Diamond Joe made no attempt at resistance ; 
the attack was too sudden, the surprise too com- 
plete. 

‘*That’?s what comes of wanting too much,” 
he muttered, as he held out his hands for the 
manacles. 

‘Don’t you know me, Joe?’ asked the pre- 
tended Mr. Judson, throwing open his coat, and 
showing the central office shield. ‘‘I thought 
you were too sharp to be caught like this.”’ 

Diamond Joe uttered some oaths, and just 
then a servant entered with a note. 

‘‘A messenger boy brought it, sir; he says 
there is no answer.”’ 

** Look at this, Hawkins,’’ said the other de- 
tective, reading. ‘‘ What in the devil does it 
mean ?”’ 

Hawkins took the note quickly and exclaimed : 

‘* Why it’s from Potowski, here’s his coat of 
arms.”’ 

Then read the note aloud as follows: 
‘* * Prince George Potowski presents his compli- 
ments to his excellent friends, Detective Hawkins 
and Mr. Schuyler Tremaine, alias Diamond Joe. 
He regrets that his hurried departure for Europe 
makes it impossible for him to say farewell in 
person ; he leaves them, however, as a joint pos- 
session, the necklace that has been kept so care- 
fully by Mr. Tremaine in the Fifth Avenue Safe 
Deposit Vault. Mr. Tremaine will doubtless be 
surprised to find that this necklace is only an imi- 
tation, instead of the genuine one which he sup- 
posed he had removed with great dexterity from the 
prince’s breast pocket while they were lunching 
together. This mistake was natural on Mr. Tre- 
maine’s part, since, as he supposed at the moment 
of taking it, he had just seen the prince place the 
genuine diamonds in the aforesaid pocket. The 
truth was, however, that the prince, having 
recognized Mr. Tremaine as a sharper from the 
very start, had anticipated this move and placed 
the genuine necklace in an inner waistcoat pocket, 
leaving in the breast pocket of his coat another 
imitation necklace, which he possessed unknown 
to Mr. Tremaine. The result was that Diamond 
Joe’s skill was wasted in this instance, in merely 
exchanging one imitation necklace for another. 
A little reflection will make this perfectly clear, 


he 
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and convince both Detective Hawkins and Mr. 
Schuyler Tremaine that their friend from Russia 
was tolerably well able to take care of himself. 
The prince will keep the seventy-five thousand 
dollars that Diamond Joe so kindly procured 
for him, and suggests that if either of his friends 
should run across the Chicago heiress, which the 
prince very much doubts their doing, it would 


be an act of kindness to try to comfort her in her 
present bereavement.’ ”’ 

As he finished reading, Detective Hawkins 
seized the casket lying on the table and, open- 
ing it, looked at the necklace intently. Dia- 
mond Joe leaned over his shoulder, and after a 
single glance, exclaimed : 

‘*Paste, by thunder !”’ 
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** A blast of Januar’ win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin.’’ 


As THE years roll by, the 25th of January be- 
comes more and more a notable day to Scots the 
world over ; and in many respects Burns’s birth- 
day is celebrated ‘nore universally and certainly 
more jovially and joyously than is the 30th of 
November, the festival day of St. Andrew, the 
patron saint of Scotland. 

To the colonist, but to the colonist only, is St. 
Andrew’s Day a day of celebration and exchange 
of sentiment ; but in Scotland, as well as abroad, 
there are few villages without a Burns Club ; or 
if there be no regularly constituted body of ad- 
mirers, the evening of the 25th of January is 
none the less made an occasion for conviviality 


and brotherly fellowship, for which the Scots as 
a nation have ever been noted. 

We have passed the centenary of his birth ; 
this year we reach the centenary of his sadly 
untimely death, and his poems still hold sway 
over us, their beauty undimmed and their charm 
unfaded. 


Is it because our tastes are simple, our ears 
uncultured, our knowledge of classics lacking, 
that we love his poems so well? Do the college 
girl and the university graduate scoff at our ad- 


miration? Mayhap they do, and yet we are in 
good company. The biographers of Burns have 
been of the salt of the earth, and one of these 
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BURNS MAUSOLEUM, DUMFRIES. 


notably ranks as the most cultured and scholarly 
Scot of the century. John Shairp, himself no 
mean poet, the professor of poetry at Oxford 
University and principal of the University of 
St. Andrews—the oldest university of Scotland— 
writes thus of Burns: ‘‘ Great men, great events, 
great epochs grow as we recede from them ; and, 
tried by this standard, then Burns is great in- 
deed ; for men’s interest in the man himself and 
their estimate of his genius have been steadily 
increasing. ’’ 

Since this was written, seventeen years ago, 
there has been no ebb to the ever-flowing current 
of popularity. 

Every decade produces something of interest 
regarding the poet. Some new light, some new 
point of view, some new beauty is held forth for 
public approval ; and bold indeed would be the 
critic or writer who would dare to speak adversely 
of this growing sentiment of admiration for one 
who is now regarded to be to the Scottish tongue. 
as a lyric poet, what Shakespeare, as a dramatist. 
has been to the English language. 


For no poet but Burns, not even the immortal 
bard, has so completely won the estimation, affec- 
tion and admiration of mankind, and this be- 
cause ‘‘ he has in all his compositions great force of 
conception and great spirit and animation in its 
expression. He has taken a large range through 
the region of Fancy, and naturalized himself in 
all her climates.’’ When we review the contra- 
dictory elements in the character of the typi al 
Scot—the equally great proportions of hardness 
and tenderness ; the struggle for mastery of the 
hypercritical and re. ccential ; the keen, practical 
in business, and the lofty 
enthusiasm for vague and ofttimes visionary 
sentiments ; the combination of the logical and 
poetical in the national theology—we but exclaim 
the more. To this man only, defiant and reckless 
though he were of the church, her authority and 
teaching—objects still of the highest reverential 
faith throughout the land—has the power been 
given to conquer and reign supreme over all 
national characteristics. By his gift of song he 
has played upon the hearts and feelings of his 
countrymen with such delicacy and pathos that 
we forget the reckless blighted life, gladly cover- 


** hard-headedness ”’ 


INTERIOR OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 
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ing with a mantle of charity and quoting as plea 
for himself his own lines : 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman, 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human! 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it, 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it.” 


It may seem at first hard to believe that the 
annual tide of tourists to Burns’s cottage, and the 
scenes of his life 
in Ayr and Dum- 
fries, is greater 
than to Shake- 
speare’s home at 
Stratford-on- 
Avon. Few, if 
any, of the poorest 
Scots but know 
and delight in 
Burns ; hundreds 
of English rustics 
who neither know 
nor care for Shake- 
speare. Burns has, 
indeed, impressed 
his thoughts on 
the hearts of the 
masses—the truest 
source of lasting 
popularity, and in 
this respect is 
greater than 
Shakespeare. For 
Burns is to his 
country -folk an 
ever ready ency- 
clopedia, express- 
ing for them their 
deepest feelings 
and emotions in 
the simplest and most familiar language. The 
dignity of our homely duties, our necessary 
self-respect and independence, the charm of 
friendship, the pleasure and pain of love, the 
comfort and happiness of home, the father’s lov- 
ing care, the child’s devotion, the merrymaking 
and holidays, the festive cheer—even the graces 
to be said before the same—he has done all for 
us and done it so well that a single poem on one 
of these subjects would suffice to keep his memory 
green. 

Then he takes us out into the world of nature, 
and points out for us the exquisite beauty of the 
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simplest flower, the waving corn, the wimpling 
burns, the helplessness and meek submission of 
the dumb creatures to their tyrant master—man. 

There is no effective word-painting, no choice 
of so-called romantic subject, no medizval legend 
of stately knight, nor lady fair to be rescued, but 
the most commonplace— 


“The simple round, the common task,”’ 


sufficed to call forth his exquisite lyrics. 

Then, too, in addition to this, modern Scot- 
land owes him a great debt of gratitude for her 
lost literature, the 
songs he de- 
throned. ‘‘ Those 
old Scottish mel- 
odies were a moral 
plague from the 
indecent words to 
which many of 
them had long 
been set. How 
was the plague to 
be stayed? All the 
preachers in the 
land could not 
divorce the gross- 
ness from the mu- 
sic. The only way 
was to put some- 
thing better in its 
stead. This ines- 
timable something 
better Burns gave 
us.”’ Truly the 
making of a na- 
tion’s song is a 
power to move the 
world. 

It is only nat- 
ural that Burns 
should occupy a 
very elevated po- 
sition in the estimation of all Scots through- 
out the world, but when we turn to other lands 
we find critics and authors equally enthusiastic. 
Goethe hailed him as a master, and French 
writers have only the highest praise. One of 
the most remarkable of recent utterances is 
that of Auguste Angellier: ‘‘ Amongst the poet- 
ical glories which struck England at the close of 
the last century and beginning of our own, there 
was no one more regularly grand than that of 
Robert Burns. He is henceforth for a consider- 
able and superior part of humanity a great poet 
in daily use, one in whom thousands of souls find 
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bread and wine. The 
bough which was 
planted in a ditch has 
become a mighty and 
imperishable tree.”’ 

Nor is America be- 
hind other lands in 
testi-mony. The sum- 
mer of 1895 in Scotland 
will be placed on rec- 
ord as a proof of the 
interest Americans take 
in Burns. Four years 
ago the Burns statue 
at Ayr was unveiled, 
and in August last the 
fourth panel, descrip- 
tive of the parting of 
Burns and Highland 
Mary, was uncovered 
by Mr. Wallace Bruce, a representative American, 
who acted for the donors of the panel—the resi- 
dents of twelve States who, from beyond the 
sea, offered this as a token of appreciation and 
love. The other three panels in place are ‘‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter at the Auld Brig o’ Doon,”’ ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ and the ‘‘ Jolly Beg- 
gars.’’ As Mr. Bruce very happily expressed it, 
the four panels are figurative of the human, the 
patriotic, the humorous and the tender qualities 
of the poet. 

The Rev. Dr. Burrell, of New York, as ‘‘ mouth- 
piece of the republic,’’ in the course of a very elo- 
quent speech stated that the stream of pilgrims 
from America to the banks of the Doon was twice 
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as great as that which wended its way to the banks 
of the Avon. He showed how Americans loved 
Burns because of his pre-eminent genius, and also 
because his mind and heart and divine afflatus 
came close here and there, at many points, to the 
very heart and throbbing centre of American life. 
They recognized in Burns the poet laureate of 
the man. His birth was about the time of the 
birth of the American republic. It was the be- 
ginning of a new epoch, when man was begin- 
ning to be distinguished from the mass. All men 
were created free and equal with certain inalien- 
able rights. No new epoch could crystallize or 
formulate itself without a laureate, and Robert 
Burns was that laureate, reverenced in Americ: 
also as the sweetest singer of 
the sanctity of home life, for 
no pen had ever written finer 
language than ‘‘John An- 
derson, my jo, John.”’ 
Americans, therefore, loved 
his memory, and claimed 
him jointly with Scottish peo- 
ple as their poet laureate, 
because while he sang of man 
and home he sang with loud- 
est and sweetest voice of hu- 
man freedom. Dame Nature 
yas his Alma Mater, for na- 
ture and freedom 
hand in hand. 
Without wishing to appear 
critical, in common with 
many others, I would proffer 
the claims of Jean Armour 
instead of Highland Mary, 


ever go 
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especially as a statue of Mary is to be unveiled the 
21st of July, this year, at Dumbarton, her birth- 
place. If Burns is to beranked as the sweetest 
singer of the sanctity of married life, surely the 
devotion of Jean Armour, through good report 
and ill, should be recognized, and the poet’s song, 
‘* Of a’ the Airts the Win’ can Blaw,”’ is singularly 
felicitous for the advocacy of these claims. 

The gold of the admiring tourist flows freely 
in the land of Burns, and so the poet has, in 
this respect indeed, proved a benefactor to his 
country. Although his grateful countrymen will 
continue to perpetuate his memory by erecting 
statues and other forms of monuments, he needs 
them not. He lives with us in his songs. In the 
exile’s heart ‘‘ Ye banks and braes’’ will suffice 
to recall the much-loved scenes; ‘‘Scots wha’ 
hae’’ will arouse his patriotism and loyalty ; and 
** Auld lang syne’’ will melt him to tears; and 
wherever these songs are heard Burns’s name 
will be revered. Through their power over the 
hearts of her sons Scotland can claim all that is 
noblest and best in her children, wherever they 
may be echoed ; from prairie, jungle, bush and 
karroo we hear: 


‘* *He’ll need no monument,’ said Fame ; 
‘Tl give him an immortal name. 
When obelisks in ruin fall, 

Proud shall it stand above them all; 
The daisy on the mountain side 
Shall ever spread it far and wide ; 
Even the-roadside thistledown 

Shall blow about his high renown.’ ”’ 


But there is one trait of the poet’s character 
that we are apt to overlook. Thomas Carlyle 
understood it fully when he 
wrote: ‘‘Many poets have 
been poorer than Burns. No 
one was ever prouder.”’ 

We have accustomed our- 
selves to look upon Burns 
as a peasant, a genius of the 
plow, of no education, birth 
or breeding; and it is only 
right that due weight should 
be given to these outward 
circumstances of his daily 
life. But ‘‘ Facts are chiels 
that winna ding,’’ and there 
are many facts concerning the 
life of the Burns family that 
were ignored at first by his 
biographers and accentuated 
now to such a degree that 
it almost seems absurd to try 
to show that this impression 


is not entirely a correct one. Yet the pride of 
which Carlyle wrote was more a pride of family 
—a very popular pride in Scotland. 

In Burns’s letter to Dr. Moore we read of his 
evident satisiaction that his forefathers were of 
noble race, and that they had suffered for their 
country’s cause. Every good Scot is a Jacobite 
at heart ! 

Though Ayrshire is the land of Burns, it is to 
Kincardineshire or the Mearns we must go for the 
particulars of Burns’s ancestors—the Burnes 
(pronounced Burness, then and now). There, 


within a few miles of Gladstone’s Scotch home 
at Fasque, we see the graves and sculptured 
tablestones in memory of his great-grandparents, 
uncles and grandparents — farmers of position 
and means, educated, religious and, above all, 
patriotic, thorough Jacobites. The grandfather, 
Robert Burnes, was ‘‘ out’? with the Mar men in 
1715, and the poet’s father was a keen sympathi- 
zer, if not an active participator, in the ‘*’45.” 
After his migrat to Ayr he was looked upon 
and classed as a ‘‘rebel’’ in his new home. 
These old Burnes men were all tenant farmers 
of George Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland, 
whose impregnable fortress of Dunnottar Castle 


ranks so high in 
and is also the s 
Mortality.’’ 

By the terms 
to give service 
fiscated after Ge 
fought in 1715. 

It was of this Lord Keith that Rousseau wrote 
so graphically in Book XII. of his ‘*Confessions.’’ 


history of the Covenanters, 
of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Old 


their leases they were obliged 
war, and the estates were con- 
rge Keith, tenth and last earl, 
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‘* ALLOWAY’S AULD HAUNTED KIRK.”’ 


Lord Keith was then acting as Governor of Neuf- 
chatel under Frederick the Great. 

The poet’s grandmother was a Keith, a distant 
kinswoman of the earl, and his grandfather built 
a school near his farm for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of the district. Thus the churchyard of 
Glenbervie proves beyond doubt the worldly po- 
sition of the Burnes family, for sculptured table- 
stones were not placed over the graves of the 
poor. Several Burnes families, descendants of 
Burns’s cousins, still live near the old home— 
farmers and bankers. 

It was the knowledge of what he had lost and 
left behind that was 
the real cause of the 
dourness and bitter- 
ness of heart in the 
poet’s father. But 
well he knew the 
force of the national 
proverb, ‘‘He that 
tholes overcomes.’’ 

So he faced misfor- 
tune bravely. But 
he also knew the ad- 
vantages in training 
and education de- 
nied to his children 
for lack of money 
and congenial com- 
panionship. If his 
nephews and _ nieces 
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in the old 
home had 
the benefit of 
the personal 
intercours« 
and friend- 
ship of Beat- 
tie, the poet, 
his children 
should know 
him, too, 
through his 
poems; so 
the ‘“‘Min- 
strel,’’ writ- 
ten in the 
kirk glen of 
the old home, 
was duly read 
and admired, 
and thus the 
meagre learn- 
ing of the 
children was 
daily augmented from the father’s store of knowl- 
edge. 

We love to consider Burns as an unfettered 
master of his art, but he himself said he owed 
much to the poet Beattie. 

Truly poverty is a hard taskmaster. Had it 
not been for the sunny nature of the hopeful, 
loving mother we would have only a picture of 
For 
surns forms no exception to the rule that mixed 
race and blood produce the child of genius. From 
the Mearns to Ayrshire may seem at first sight 
no migration at all, and yet it produced a union, 


gloom of this childhood’s home of genius. 
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on the one side, of Norse blood largely influenced 
by Celtic surroundings, producing in that moun- 
tain and rocky sea-girt corner of Scotland a race 
of men of indomitable will, strength and purpose 
—fearless and intelligent men who have stamped 
upon the folklore of their country the saying, ‘‘T’1l 
do my best, and the men o’ the Mearns can do 
no more’’; on the other side, Lowland Scot—but 
so softened and deeply influenced by Saxon in- 
termarriage—domiciled in a flat, open country, 
where the stormy elements melt in the presence 
of western zephyrs—a people of mechanical arts. 
Here the ‘‘ Auld Lichts’’ (now so familiar a 
name) held sway ; and 
had there been more of 
the kindly, tolerant 
spirit among the clergy, 
which the elder Burns 
missed sadly, the poet 
might not have run tilt 
against the church so 
decidedly as he did. 

The poverty and the 
hardships gave us 
Burns, and we need 
regret nothing. A cen- 
tury has elapsed since 
his death, but the zeal 
of the muse is not yet 
exhausted. 

I have selected for 
a heading the tribute 


of praise from Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
because he was only eleven years younger than 
the poet, knew and admired him in life and 
lamented his death. Its generosity is great ; 
for we must never forget that where one praised 
then, ten condemned, whilst the sins and short- 
comings of the man overshadowed the merits of 
the poet. 

As a closing tribute, one fresh from the press 
comes singularly appropriate. Its note bears no 
uncertain sound, but is strong and clear. After 
a century’s lapse the tomb of Robert Burns has 
called forth an ode from our youngest and yet 
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most gifted of poets ; and the critics, oft so will- 


? 


ing to be captious, have only words of praise : 


** He came when poets had forgot 
How rich and strange the human lot; 
How warm the tints of life; how hot 
Are love and hate ; 
And what makes truth divine, and what 
Makes manhood great. 
* * % « * 
To him the powers that formed him brave 
Yet weak to breast the fatal wave, 
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A mighty gift of hatred gave— 
A gift above 

All other gifts benefic, save 
The gift of love. 


He saw ’tis meet that man possess 
The will to curse as well as bless, 
To pity—and be pitiless, 
To make, and mar; 
The fierceness that from tenderness 
Is never far.’’ 
—( William Watson. ) 
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THE FRENCHMAN’S STORY. 


By CHARLES 


I met Napoleon Bouget in an obscure East-end 
club that was not supposed, by the police, to 
have a very good character. The curate of St. 
Mark’s—an East-end church—took me there. 
That will, at any rate, fairly whitewash the 
club’s reputation. As a matter of fact, it was 
an innocent enough little house—the resort of 
a number of foreigners who had idle moments 
on their hands and wished to breathe an at- 
mosphere rather more tranquil or bracing (which- 
ever you please) than that provided by their do- 
mestic apartments. 

The police are a respectable association of 
men; but their intelligence is often much at 
fault. I had already learned this in other di- 
rections. Therefore, when a celestial-nosed young 
officer to whom I chanced to speak in the neigh- 
borhood of the club ventured to warn me about 
the danger I ran by frequenting the place, it was 
pretty much as if he had dared me to visit it 
again. 

I went there three times that very week, and 
it was on the last of these occasions that I be- 
came personally known to Napoleon Bouget. 
He and I were sitting smoking at a side table, 
while three or four others were discussing a cer- 
tain subject. This subject was nothing less than 
the difficulties of matrimony. One of the great- 
est of these difficulties seemed, in the opinion of 
the disputants (for they were really angry with 
each other on other points), the due control of 
their wives so as to prevent cause for jealousy. 

*‘Tt is for this reason,’’ said one of them, 
most amusingly, though he was serious, ‘‘ that 
I don’t mind having my mother-in-law in the 
house.”’ 5 

“What rot!’ said another. ‘‘My way is 
this: I make it plain to my missus that it’s her 
own interest to keep straight. ‘Let me have any 
grounds for suspicion that we’re not running 
smooth in harness,’ I say to her, ‘and I'll not 
mind what I do.’ 
like that.”’ 

I noticed my neighbor the Frenchman shrug 
his shoulders unobtrusively. Then he drank 
from his glass. 

The men continued their remarks, which were 
really very absurd. The Frenchman and J, little 
by little, fell into a sort of sympathetic relation- 
ship unconsciously. We nodded to each other 


You see, it awes her, words 
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over the various stupidities of these silly East- 
enders. At length, feeling interested in my 
neighbor’s face, which was pathetic for all its 
little affectations of tufted beard and waxed mus 
tache, I begged 
expense. 

‘*With pleasure, if you wish,”’ he replied, with 
a neat bow. 

We commented mutually on the general talk, 
the bulk of the observations coming from me. 

Then those sill 
nostrums for cor 


him to fill his glass again at my 


ies with wives, and ridiculous 
trol of their wives, separated ; 
it was getting late, and toward eleven o’clock I 
also made a move 

‘‘T am not married,’’ I said, jocosely. ‘* I’m 
not a bit anxious about my home life.’’ 

The Frenchman looked at me narrowly, with 
somewhat contracted brows. 

**T shall accompany you,”’ he said. 

In the street he took my arm very gently. 
We hadn’t gone far when he said : 

‘“My friend, you are young and I think I 
shall tell you of myself. You shall marry, your- 
self, one day, and perhaps—it is possible—come 
to think like those imbeciles that spoke in 
there,”’ 

** Not | Ph I protested. a thought so I'd 
never marry.”’ 

‘Oh, but you cannot tell. You are English 
and possess the English mind, is it not so? But 
I shall fatigue you, and so——”’ 

I begged his pardon and said I should be de- 
lighted to hear anything about his personal his- 
tory that he cared to tell me. For my own part, 
I added, I had no personal history, though I 
hoped time would remedy that defect. 

‘** Perfectly,’ replied the Frenchman. ‘‘I do 
not know why I tell you, if it is not only because 
you have the sympathetic face. But, besides, | 
often, late in the night, feel a desire to speak of 
her. Itwasa lesson she taught me. Mon Dieu, 
What a lesson! And it did me no good ; that is 
the bad part. It only fill me with regrets that 
serve no purpose but to pain me. Perhaps it do 
you good, my friend, to hear ; and so I speak.’’ 

M. Napoleon Bouget, there and then, while 
we walked up the long Mile End Road together, 
told me the following story, which I try and 
give in his own words. He had been resident in 


London ever since 1872. Naturally, therefore, he 
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spoke very good English, though not quite the 
English of an Englishman. 


II. 


‘**T was only nineteen when I became in love 
with my poor Susanne. She was the daughter of 
my concierge in a house of the Rue des Martyrs 
that I used to visit to dress the hair of a madame 
who was very proud of her appearance. I go to 
that house three times every week to dress 
madame’s hair, and four more times to see 
Susanne. 

**T loved her and she loved me. Her father 
and mother did not disapprove. I make my 
sixty francs the week at only nineteen, and I do 
not spend my sous, like some others, in roulette 
cafés or in drinking more than is good for the 
health. That was the situation. There 
nothing to stand between us. And so we marry, 
and I take Susanne to a charming little apart- 
ment au troisiéme, and we have one little blonde- 
haired baby, and I know not how more happiness 
could have come to us two simple, loving and 
contented young Parisians that we were. 

‘¢ That is what it was for three years, my friend. 
Then a thing happen. young 


was 


There comes a 


diable of an artist to the house, and he occupy the 
étage over our apartment, and he become infatu- 


ated with my poor Susanne, and his passion it is 
the conversation of the entire house. 

‘* He meet her on the stairs when she go with 
her little basket to buy greens in the Halles for our 
dinner, and he meet her again when she return, 
and he make her compliments of the kind that all 
Paris girls like and see no harm in, and being a 
handsome diabdle and with a good manner, it isonly 
nature to think that he make an impression on 
my poor Susanne’s tender little heart. 

‘¢ Of all this I, being the husband, am the last 
to hear. It is usual. But one afterngon I re- 
turn home an hour before my ordinary time and 
do not find Susanne. That was nothing. But 
it was a very fine something, I think, when I 
hold my breath and listen, and am sure I hear 
Susanne’s voice of finest music in the room that 
was Over ours. 

‘My friend, in that moment I am jealous for 
the first time. It is horrible, that first jealousy. 
It is like the grave made for one’s body and that 
a person points to and says: ‘That is for you. 
It is quite ready. You have no more life to live. 
Lie down and depart.’ 

‘‘T choke and gasp and hold my heart, and 
still I listen. Then I resolve, and on tiptoe I 
creep up the stairs to the étage of the painter’s 
room, and there I see my Susanne with her little 
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hand on the door, which she hold open, and I 
hear her say oui and non, and all so kind that I 
am sure I do right to suspect. And, choking 
still, I rush at her and cry ‘ Trattresse !’ and take 
her by the arm and pay no notice to her words 
of ‘My dear Napoleon !’ and ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, chéri?? and drag her down stairs and lock 
the door and ask her how she dare be unfaithful, 
with our gold-haired baby playing on the carpet 
in the sunshine. 

‘That, my friend, is jealousy. 

** Tt was the beginning. 

‘For this time I forgive my poor Susanne. 
She go on her knees to me and cry and swear she 
love me more than all the world, and that she go 
to see the painter’s pictures only because he plead 
so earnest, and that, if I say the word, she will 
die to show her truth to me, though it mean to 
her the leaving me and lw petite alone in the 
world. I make a pretense to be satisfied. We 
embrace and I forgive, and tlfen we pass a happy 
evening together looking into each other’s eyes 
and playing with baby. We wonder how wecan 
ever have quarreled, and all is joy. That is life, 
my friend. 

‘*The next day my Susanne hang long on my 
shoulder before I go, and she caress my cheek 
and hair with tears in the eye. 

‘¢ “You will never, never again be so béte?’ she 
ask. 

I say a thousand times not, and so we part 
with many kisses. 

‘*But I am-a jealous man, not the less. 
shall see. 

‘*It is only four days and I strike Susanne. 
I strike her on her mouth, her rosy mouth with 
the white pearls in it. And I do more, besides. 
It is the war time and the Prussians are at Saar- 
briick, where we think we settle them. We not 
believe the war last. It is only a parade across 
the Rhineland to Berlin; then a fine peace 
La France gives the law to all Europe. 
the dream, my friend. 


You 


and 
That was 


‘*] strike my Susanne because the concierge 
tell me she and the diable over us leave the house 
together that morning, and afterwards I wait for 
no more. ‘I have done with you, perfide! I 
shout and strike her once more. ‘I go to the 
war and forget you forever.’ 

‘¢ And then, with wicked, unmasterable anger 
boiling in me, I rush from the house of our first 
happiness, and present myself, all red-faced, hot, 
and with broken words on my tongue, at the 
nearest barrack. 

‘¢* Will monsieur be good enough to enroll me 
as a soldier for the seat of war? I say to the 





“HE FALL INTO MY ARMS AND 


sergeant. Ma foi! it is soon done. I am no 


longer a coiffewr, but a soldier. 


IIT. 


‘My friend, the desperate man makes a ter- 
rible soldier if he only have one tiny little grain 
of true bravery in the soul. I say it from what 
I have known, for though a senseless beast where 
it concern my poor Susanne, I was not a pol- 
troon ; ma foi, no ! 

‘‘T go through my exercises again in Paris, 
and I never look once where the houses of the 
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AM GLAD, VERY, VERY GLAD.” ‘ 
Rue des Martyrs can beseen. One day Iam told 
that a woman inquire for me with tears on the 
cheek. ‘ Your wife,’ they said, ‘she pretended 
to be.’ But I laugh and tell them to refuse her, 
and that it is only a pleasantry when she call 
herself my wif Besides, it no matter much, 
for the bad news have now come from Lorraine, 
and France asks for the blood of her sons and do 
not mind much if a woman weep for her husband. 
‘Tt soon arrive—the order to march, which I 
desire. We go in spirits, for it seem to us that 
we are the ones who shall do the great and noble 
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work and save France. Our fine colonel, Mazare, 
that was afterwards cut in twos by acannon ball, 
he keep us in that mind, and so we sing Vive la 
gloire, make a dust on the road, pick the grapes 
where we can, and come one gay evening to where 
we see a forest of white tents on the hill slopes 
and hear the ‘boom! boom!’ that the soldier 
never afterwards forgets, and all the time, though 
I smoke cigarettes and sing and make myself 
bon camarade with the rest, and ery ‘ Traitresse ! 
traitresse !’ to my wounded heart—all the while, I 
say, I see poor Susanne on her knees in tears, 
beseeching as she exclaim, ‘ Napoleon! Napo- 
leon !’ 

‘Tt is well to have the impressionable heart if 
fortune give you felicity to go with it ; but it is 
a true misery to have the impressionable heart, 
and be torn away from the beloved one who has 
nursed it and taught it to love. I hope, my 
friend, you will never understand the truth I 
speak. I, Napoleon Bouget, say that from the 
soul. 

‘* «Let us save Metz, my children,’ cry Colonel 
Mazare to us ; ‘ that is the duty France has given 
you.’ Perhaps the good colonel speak the fact, 
but if so, our dear land give us a work that is too 
strong for us. It was different if there had been 
another inside with the eight score thousands of 
soldiers ; anotherand not Bazaine. But we have 
to fight France as well as the sacrée Prussia, for 
that reason, and it is too much. They shoot 
straight, those infernal needle-guns of the sausage- 
eaters, and we lose men when not able to take 
vengeance. It was so the good Mazare die. 
‘Steady !’ he cry as he sit on his horse and keep 
us on our fronts level on the cut corn of the 
field. We hear one long bombard and the shots 
hiss over our heads ; then someone exclaim and 
we look up with caution, and there he lie in two 
parts, with his eyes not yet settled whether to 
stay open or shut. 

‘‘Tt was to revenge our Mazare that we then 
rise and throw ourselves forward. They cut us 
down ; ciel! how they do it while we run into the 
smoke and the Prussian voices behind. We stab 
at them with our bayonets. But they are so 
many as moths on a summer night and the sawve 
qui peut sound. When we start there was five 
hundred and seventy of us, but afterwards only 
one hundred and fifty remain fit to fight. I get 
not one scratch. That is the way. Mother 
Fortune protects the reckless ones and takes the 
blood of the ones who plead so hard not to be 
hurt. 
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‘* And now the bad time begins, and we eat 
and sleep how we can and do nothing much 
except fight. The spaces in the ranks we fill 
with peasants and others ; some from Paris and 
most from God knows where. I think not much 
of Susanne now, but all of France. Yet when 
she do come to me I set the teeth and clench the 
hands, for I pity her all alone in that Paris and 
no emperor to keep the canaille in order, and I 
tell of my fears to the one little new comrade 
that I make my friend all because he seem to be 
something like my poor Susanne, though he have 
a little fierce black mustache and two tooths out 
in front. 

** * Alphonse,’ I say to him, ‘when I am shot, 
there will be one fool lost to the world, for I be- 
lieve in my heart she was true and that I was a 
beast. _ But I am a jealous man, and if I was to 
go to her again it would all be the same as be- 
fore, and I should suspect if she only turn her 
face to another man.’ 

‘** And I like this little Alphonse because he let 
me talk on and say not much himself, only look 
at me as if he understood and was sorry ; and his 
eyes were the part of him that most of all made 
me think of Susanne. 

‘‘Then one horrible morning, by Epinay, I 
come to the end of my soldier life. It is only 
a little affair, but it is enough. They set us 
in line and the Prussians they fire and cut us 
down in bunches. There is much swearing all 
round. 

‘** Alphonse,’ I say, with impatience, ‘why 
do you not stand straight, little fool? You will 
be shot instead of me if you do not take 
care.’ 

‘*T scarcely say this when he throw up his 
little hands, whisper ‘I am hit,’ and fall. He 
fall into my arms and I am glad, very, very glad. 
For it is only now, when I have carried him be- 
hind, that I learn how large is the heart of a good 
woman. You will guess, is it not so? 


‘*My little comrade was my poor Susanne 
herself, and she die on my knee with a bullet in 


With the last breath she smile and 
whisper, ‘I am so happy, Napoleon !’ and there 
isno more. And then like a mad one I rush 
back, and in a few minutes I, too, am shot, and 
there is an end of my soldier life.’’ 

The Frenchman uttered a sigh, turned and 
held out his hand. 

‘* And now, my friend, good night,’’ he said, 
‘“‘T have taught you a little something, I hope.”’ 

He had. 
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Socrety is -credited with having 
mad ! 


gone golf- 


This royal and ancient sport has indeed taken 
a strong hold upon the community in this part 
of the country. It is in vogue at all the country 
clubs in Westthester, Hempstead, Staten Island 
and the Oranges ; and from the present outlook 
the geographer of the future will be justified in 
stating that New York, a city at the mouth of 
the Hudson River, is bounded on all sides by 
golf links. 

Some spiteful persons have been known to 
allege that the game owes its favor to the facilities 
it offers for mild flirtations, which aspersion is in- 
dignantly denied by all players, who declare that 
they really love golf for its own exhilarating sake. 

As an outdoor sport, which really exercises every 
muscle, golf has no equal. Girls whose hobby is 
physical culture during the winter with high and 
lofty tumblings and handsprings in a gymnasium, 
take to golf in the spring and autumn as the tra- 
ditional duck takes to water, and their enthusiasm 
is only equaled by their prowess. 

Golf is not by any means a game that is easily 
learned : 

‘‘ When you first see people play, 
You have a stuck-up way 
Of thinking you can do it in a second ; 
3ut when, alas! you stand, 
For the first time, club in hand, 
You find it’s not as easy as you reckoned.” 


JR, 


PI 


DIANA CROSSWAYS. 


WIELDING THE MASHIE 


LAYS GOLF. 


Notwithstanding its difficulties the lady golfer 
is triumphing along the line. From north 
and south, from east and west, comes news of 
her daring and success, and the sacred portals of 
every golf clul the country have been thrown 
open by th ivalrous members to admit the 
women play Indeed, some clubs, in their 
generosity, have even gone so far as to lay outa 
At Shinnecock Hills, 
s the course for the men of 
two and a half miles from start to finish, with 


eleven holes. thy; re 


special course for women. 


] 


for instance, besid: 


is a second one of one mile 
ning holes, for the benefit of the 
feminine devotees of the .sport. Miss Edith 
Wickham is one of the star players of this club. 
Mrs. Edward 8S. Mead is another skilled golfer, 
and devoted to the Every year she offers 
a cup, the competition for which is open to mem- 


and a half, ar 


game. 


bers, season subscribers and non-resident sub- 
In a competition for the Ladies’ Chal- 
Mr. Parrish, Mrs. Arthur 
» winner, with a score of forty- 
Mrs. Charles Barney is also a good player. 


seribers. 


by 


lenge Cup, given 
Turnure was tl 
eight. 
although she modestly disclaims the possession 
of great skill, and says: 
many ladies in the club.” 


‘*T am easily beaten by 


Miss Barney, Mrs. W. S. Hoyt, Miss Lee, 
Mrs. C. A. Coe, and Mrs. and Miss Parrish are 
members of the club and skillful players. 

On any Saturday morning during the golfing 








AN AFTERNOON GAME 


season—which in this climate is about five-sixths 
of the year—‘‘if some anxious Sister Anne’ 
(writes a fair enthusiast from Southampton), 
‘‘chances to be reconnoitring along the Shinne- 
cock road at about the hour of 10 a.m., she 
would see a mighty spinning of high-cart wheels, 
and a great glitter of harness, and a blaze of scar- 
let coats along the white road leading to the Golf 


Club House, which is so ideally placed, with 
Peconic Bay on one side and Southampton Bay 


on the other.’’ The entertainments at the club- 
house, by the way, are not the least attractive 
feature of golf at Southampton, with its luncheons, 
five o’clock teas, dinners, and dances. The 


Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Barker. 


Mr. Dun 


n 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Honeyman. 


LENOX GOLFERS. 


Mr. Tucker. 


ON THE LENOX LINKS, 


greatest event in the golfing world during the 
past season was the International Tournament 
which took place the last week in September at 
Lenox ; and the most charming feature of this 
event was the young women’s match for the loy- 
ing cup presented by Mme. Carlos de Heéridia, 
who is herself a capital golfer. This event, open 
to all young women, was won by Miss Lila 
Sloane over twelve contestants, among whom were 
Miss Ethel Phelps Stokes, who always has good 
scores to her credit, upon one occasion having 
gone around the links in fifty strokes; Miss 
Emily Sloane, who excels in ‘‘ putting’’; Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, who has gone over the 
course in eighty-three strokes, 
and Miss Virginia Fair, who 
perhaps would have won the 
cup if she could loft as well 
as drive. She can strike on 
a level, but when it comes to 
hitting the ball with the little 
hammer-head that is war- 
ranted to send it up in the 
air she is not a success, and 
the Lenox grounds abound in 
those deep places that  re- 
quire lofting. 

Among others who prac- 
ticed daily for weeks before 
the tournament were Miss 
Constance Parsons, Miss 
Louise Barlow, Miss Frances 
Brayton Ives, Miss Edith 
Barnes and Miss Carrie Webb. 
The young women were 
coached to a certain extent 
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by Miss Honeyman, who is well qualified to 
give points on golfing, as she was until last year 
the woman champion of England, when Lady 
Margaret Scott succeeded in wresting the cham- 
pionship from her. 

The golf grounds at Lenox are perhaps the 
most picturesque in America, with one hundred 
and fifty acres given up to the sport ; the course 
of nine holes extending over two and a half 
miles. There are a great many hazards, some of 
them made by the natural lay of the land, others 
in the form of artificial fences. The nine holes 
have all been named in their order: Kinni- 
cut, Hull, Roost, Putting, Heart Breaker, 
Pines, Devil’s Lane, Elm and Home. The 
Devil’s Lane is one of the most difficult 
hazards, as the two fences on either side 
must be crossed at one stroke, or the 
player comes to grief in the narrow lane 
between. There is a charming little 
clubhouse, and from its shaded veranda 
the spectator can watch the game for 
almost the entire course. The club in- 
tends building a larger 
and finer house in the 


in that it is the only golf club in America founded 
by women for women. Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
Twombly, who was the leading spirit in form- 
ing this organization, is the vice-president of the 
club ; Miss Howland, president ; Miss Field, of 
Philadelphia, secretary ; Mrs. Charles Bradley, 

















SHINNECOCK GIRLS. 





near future, for, al- 
though the present 
abode is pretty and de- 
lightfully situated, it is 
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PLAN OF SHINNECOCK GOLF GROUNDS, 


hardly large enough to accommodate the mem- 
bers. 

There are private links at Lenox as well as that 
laid out by the Country Club, Mr. Anson Phelps 
Stokes having a six-hole course, which makes up 
in hazards what it lacks in length. 

The golf club at Morristown, N. J., is unique 
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SHINNECOCK GOLF CLUBHOUSE, 


of Newark, treasurer, and Mrs. William Shippen, 
recording secretary. Upon the board of manag- 
ers are such well-known ladies as Mrs. Louis A. 
Thebaud, Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine, Miss F. L. 
Hopkins, Mrs. Tilden, Mrs. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Mrs. Benjamin Nicoll, Miss Susan Day and Mrs. 
Raymond. One of the best players is Miss Annie 
Howland Ford, who held the club championship 
until the last ladies’ match, when Miss Little de- 
feated all competitors and won the prize with a 
score of seventy-seven strokes for the nine holes, 
a remarkably good record. 

Nine ladies took part in the tournament. 
Miss Little, the winner, is a new player and had 
a big handicap of eighteen strokes, but in future 
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it is not likely she will be allowed so heavy a 
handicap. Upon the occasion of the tournament 
the scores, showing strikes by holes, were as fol- 
_ lows: 

Players. 
Miss Little.... 
Mrs. Dean.... 
Mrs. Shippen. 
Miss A. Field. 
Miss Shelton. . 


Holes, Gross, Handi- Net. 


cap. 
6-8-12-11-— 7-10- 8-8-7 77 18 59 
5-8-10- 7- 7-10- 6-5-9 67 63 
4-4-12- 6-11-! 5-6 63 63 
7-9-12-11-10- 5-5 = 74 Ot 
6-8-11- 8- 8- 69 i 64 
Miss L. Field . 8-7-15- 9- 5- 8 ) 72 68 
Miss H. Ford. 5-8-12- 7-11- 6- 9-5- 68 68 
Mrs. Phipps .. 4-7-16- 6-12- 71 2 69 
Mrs. Dickson .10-8-17-13- 8- 8-11-7-8 90 f 72 

Miss Little made a good drive at the start, the 
ball rolling down the hill into the punch-bowl 
declivity, but not, however, getting a bad lie. 
She did the long hole, the Meadow, in twelve 
strokes, which is considered very good showing 
for the four-hundred-and-fifty-eight-yard drive. 
Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. Phipps shared the honor 
of making the lowest score (four strokes) of the 
day for the first hole, while Miss Louise Field 
made the best play for the troublesome fifth hole. 
She escaped all the bad places and made a clean 


DURING THE TOURNAMENT AT LENOX. 
drive across the road and over all the fences, 
landing a few yards from the green, making the 
hole in five, two less than anyone else made it. 
In November last a cup competition was held 
for young girls on the Morristown links, which 
was won by Miss Alice Day, who made the score 
of sixty-six strokes for the ten holes. Mr. Kip 
and Mr. Brindley were the umpires, and society, 
which was well represented, was much interested 
in the contest. The damsels who took part in 
the play were Miss Alice Day, winner of the 
cup; Miss Marie G. Bryce, who had the good 
score of seventy-seven ; Miss Hattie Duyckinck, 


PLAYS GOLF. 


Miss Pauline Vail, Miss Elsa Hurlburt, Miss 
Mollie March, Miss Mary K. Howell, Miss Lena 
Fellowes, Miss Mollie King, Miss Bessie Kip and 
Miss Laura Slade. 

The Morristown clubhouse is very quaint and 
pretty with its long curving roofs and wide veran- 
das at front and back. The interior is one big 
room, with balconies at either end and an im- 
mense open fireplace in the centre of the rear 
wall ; blue and white are the prevailing colors, the 
bare beams adding to the picturesqueness of the 
interior. The grounds immediately around the 


clubhouse comprise twenty 
acres. A deep hollow direct- 
ly in front of the clubhouse 
is called the Devyil’s Punch- 
bowl. The difficulty of 
crossing this hollow makes 
the first part of the course, 
in the opinion of experts, 
one of the best and most 
desirable in the country. On 
golfing days the number of 
neat broughams, victorias, 
English phaetons and high 
carts, with gayly dressed oc- 
cupants, make the scene picturesque in the ex- 
treme. 

The Meadowbrook golf course near Hemp- 
stead, L. I., is considered by the members, and 
also by others who are wholly disinterested, as 
attractive as any in the country, with the green 
of the fields threaded by the little silver stream 
that gives the place its name. The hazards are 
ali sufficiently difficult to suit the most enthusi- 
astic golfers, one of them being a high and most 
unromantic embankment of the Long Island 
Railroad, where a sign is displayed warning the 
adventurous golf player that he crosses at his 
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TWO CADDIES GOLFING, 


own risk. But what are the dangers of a railroad 
crossing when there are holes to conquer and 
strokes to count on the other side ? 

Many of the fair members of the Meadowbrook 
club are cyclers as well as golfers, and they fre- 
quently ride over the grounds on their wheels ; 
notably Mrs. August Belmont and Mrs. H. Van 
Rensselaer Kennedy, who are considered adepts 
at golf. Mrs. Kennedy carried off a silver cup 
offered by Frank Gray 
Griswold, who is al- 
most as much inter- 
ested in the game as 
he is in foxhunting. 
At the same match 
the other competitors 
were Mrs. Belmont, 
Miss May Bird, Mrs. 
Butler Duncan, Jr., 
and Mrs. Charles Car- 
roll, Jr., all good 
players. Miss Anna 
Sands is one of the 
crack players of the 
club ; she carried off 
the prize—a silver 
powder puff and box 
—presented by Mrs. 
Belmont, with a score 
of sixty-eight, Miss 
Bird being second 
with a score of 


seventy-nine. The golfing costumes of the ladies 
of the Meadowbrook club are always chic and in 
the latest golfing mode—dark-blue and white be- 


ing much in evidence. The skirts are of the reg- 
ulation golfing length, just reaching to the ankles. 
Mrs. Belmont usually wears a dress of black 
cloth, trimmed with light-blue velvet ; another 
one of her golfing gowns is of hunter’s green 


cloth. Miss Beecham wears black with blue 
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facings. Miss Roby is rather partial to blue 
gowns. Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley prefers gray. 
Mrs. James L. Kernochan is devoted both to 
golf and to riding ; she usually rides over to the 
club on her hunter to watch the game or to take 
part in it. Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., is 
another lady who takes her athletics in the form 
of riding as well as golf. She is always attired 
in the most correct of costumes—often one of tan 
covert cloth, a jacket like a box coat, and on her 
head a red Tam o’ Shanter. Other ladies who 


“ 


ENTRANCE TO LENOX GOLF GROUND. 


play the game well are Mrs. C. C. Potter, Mrs. 


Lanier, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Smith-Hadden 
and Miss Pauline Whitney, who has lately be- 
come initiated into the mysteries of the game. 
The links are usually crowded with players the 
whole day long, more than thirty couples being 
on the course at the same time. Many of the 
late comers are obliged to carry their own sticks, 
as there are not enough caddies to go around. 
Plenty of lively matches and tournaments come 
off at Tuxedo, where the grounds have finer 


PLAYS GOLF. 


facilities for certain phases of practice than any 

others in this country. It has taken about two 

years to get the wild country about the north 

gate of the park in proper shape for the game ; 

even now it is called a rough course by the play- 

ers. There are plenty of hills and hollows, with 

the great piles of the Ramapo hills rising all 

around like huge green walls. There are ten 

holes in the complete course. Theshortest run is 

one hundred and thirty-five yards, and the long- 

est three hundred and twenty-two. The first 

teeing ground lies a few 

yards outside the north 

gate, between the road 

and the railroad track. 

It is in a hollow, with sev- 

eral hazards in the shape 

of trees. The third run 

is one of the most pic- 

turesque any golf ground 

ever presented. It is 

called The Alps. The 

eighth run is the longest, and 

in many respects the pret- 

tiest and most scientific. It 

is three hundred and twenty- 

two yards from the teeing 

ground in the hollow, near 

the seventh hole, to the put- 

ting green of the eighth, 

which is entirely concealed 

from view by a stone wall 

that runs along the top of a 

rise in ground. There is a 

dense growth of vines at the 

left with a few trees to dis- 

concert the calculator, and to 

the right runs the railroad track. Be- 

hind the hole are woods, with a river 

down the hill. The tenth and last is a 

narrow drive of two hundred and thirty- 

three yards, the teeing ground being 

across the track again at the foot of the hills; 

there are clumps of trees and a steep incline, 
with plenty of rocks and sand-piles. 

The ladies of Tuxedo are not as enthusiastic 
over golf—not so desperately golf mad, as at other 
places, although there are many good players 
among them. 

The model clubhouse in this country is per- 
haps the one at Newport, for which golf was di- 
rectly responsible, although, besides this game, 
polo and steeplechasing are provided for on the 
grounds, which comprise one hundred and forty 
acres. The building, which has recently been 
completed, stands upon a site which could not 
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be improved, and 
even in England it 
could scarcely be 
equaled. All the 
swells, including the 
howling swells, are 
members of this 
club. The sincerest 
devotees of the game, 
perhaps, are the Havemeyers. Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer is credited with having given more 
golf prizes than any other living man, while there 
is hardly a member of his numerous family old 
enough to play the game who has not carried 
off a golf trophy of some kind or other. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor is considered one of the best 
players ; Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Lanier, Mrs. 
William Travers, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop are all clever golfers, with 
good scores to their credit. 

The Astors have private links at their country 
place, Ferncliffe-on-the-Hudson. The course 
measures just a mile and a quarter, and there 
are nine holes. So devoted are both 
Mr. and Mrs. Astor to this Scotch 
game that they go round the course 
every morning before breakfast these 
bright, frosty mornings. They have 
their early tea, and then, armed 
with the various implements of the 
game, they start off for a trial of 
their skill. Both the start and the 
finish—the first teeing ground and 
the last one—are near the house. 
Ferncliffe is able to supply every- 
thing in the way of space that the 
game demands; in fact, several 
courses might be laid out there, as 
nearly two thousand acres are in- 
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cluded in the estate. Other private links are 
those recently laid out by Dr. Seward Webb, at 
Shelburne Farm, Vermont, and another at Brat- 
tleboro’, at Rudyard Kipling’s place. The course 
which Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt intends to lay 
out at his newly acquired estate, at Hyde Park, 
on the Hudsen, will be ideally situated in every 
respect. 

English girls, it is needless to add, are winning 
laurels and glory at golf, to which game they are 
devoted heart and mind. With them it has 
nearly supplanted other outdoor sports. Mrs. 
Rider Haggard is one of the best players, and 
usually a prize-winner at any tournament in 
which she takes part. The Princess Beatrice is 
captain of the Isle of Wight Ladies’ Golf Club. 


She lately gave a handsome silver cup to be 
played for in a Bogey competition, the score 
being eighty-two. Twenty-seven competitors 


entered. The winner proved to be Miss Jessie 
Gordon (twenty-one) who was three up. The 
scores were all in when the princess arrived on 
the links in the afternoon, and she herself pre- 





THE DEVIL’S PUNCH-BOWL. 


sented the prize. Afterward a 
member of the club gave her 
Royal Highness a beautiful sil- 
ver-mounted putter. She then 
played a putting match with 
the members, afterward taking 
tea with them. 
Notwithstanding its joys, 
there are many sorrows in 
playing golf. One is waiting 
half an hour on a cold day for 
your turn to start; another is 
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being kept back by the scientific slowness of the 
party in front ; another is never hitting your ball 
clean. As the Greeks said, the number of ways 


of error is infinite, and there is only one way of 
perfection. The pleasures of golf, however, more 
than counterbalance its pains, although to the 


SINGING 


RIVER. 


beginner there seems to be something absolutely 
satanic in the infinite varieties of ill play and evil 
luck. We abandon the pastime, we execrate it, 
we forgive it and begin again. We love it, as 
Catullus loved Lesbia, for its faults and treach- 
eries. We ‘‘love it more the less we esteem it.’’ 


NEWPORT GOLF CLUBHOUSE, 


THE 


By HENRY 


I know a splendid river 
That moves to meet the sea; 
And, listening, I hear it sing 
An unknown melody— 
Of meaning, or of madness ? 
Of joyousness, or sadness ? 
I wonder, while forever 
It falls into the sea. 


SINGING 


RIVER. 
TYRRELL. 


Through summer noons the river 
In dreamland seems to flow ; 
With rippling waves the shore it laves, 
Soft-gliding, singing low, 
In cadence tunéd wholly 
To sweetest melancholy, 
As if to sleep forever 
Embosomed in the sea. 


But, wintersstung, the river 


’Mid chill lands desolate 


’ 


In sunset rose all bravely goes, 
Chanting a song to Fate: 
Its icy drift clear-clinking, 
As if a beaker drinking, 
A bold ‘ Farewell forever!”’ 
Then—darkness and the sea. 
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MACNAB. 


N a fine July morning in 
189- the train timed to 
rive at that rising watering- 
place B at 10:45 a.M., 
into the station at 
11:30. It deposited a very angry and justly in- 
dignant young golfer—young at least in years, 
but old, nay, hoary in golf. Charlie Pearson had 
been looking forward to playing in a select four- 
some: but as the train slowed into the station he 
could see his three faithless friends well on in 


ar- 


lounged 


the second hole in company with an unknown 
fourth. 

Charlie Pearson was an athletic, good-looking 
fellow. He took a 
proper pride in his own game. At the age of 
twenty-two he had attained a position which he 
thought justified him in declining to take odds 
from almost any except those in the foremost 
rank of amateur golfers ; and when he did con- 
descend to do so, the odds were usually given and 


and good-natured young 


accepted in betting or in holes up, which sounds, 
at least, not so humiliating as strokes. It will 
thus be seen that he was not only a promising 
but a self-respecting golfer. 

He looked into the club, but saw no foeman 
worthy of his irons ; and having. nothing to do 
he went to the shed of one Rogers, a clubmaker, 
and listlessly handled some of the latest patent 
mashies and cleeks. 

Rogers, knowing well that no business would 
be done, at last said : ‘‘ If you would like a round, 
Mr. Pearson, perhaps Mr. Macnab would play 
with you.”’ 

‘Mr. Macnab ! 
heard of the man.’’ 


Who’s Mr. Macnab? Never 


‘‘There he is,’’ said Rogers, pointing to a 
middle-aged man who was standing near the 
teeing ground. He was dressed unobtrusively in 
a dark-gray suit, which well-accorded with his 
sedate and rather melancholy features. He had 
a play club in his hand, and stood gazing sadly 
on the sea, as if in mute despair because his ad- 
versary came not and he had lost his turn. A 
bright-eyed boy of ten or eleven years of age 
(supposed to be his son) carried a few extra clubs 
for him—brassy, cleek, niblick, and a lofting-iron 


of medizeval mak« Such were his tools. 


‘Can he play ?”’ asked Charlie. 

“Oh! he can play a bit,’’ said Rogers, dryly. 

‘* Well, here goes,’’ said Charlie ; and advanc- 
ing toward the stranger, he asked him to play a 
round. 

**T'll be glad of a match, Mr. Pearson, but I 
fear it will be a poor one.” 

“*Not at all,’’ said Charlie, condescendingly ; 
‘very happy, [ 

Just before they struck off, a stoutish man who 
was standing near said to Macnab: 

‘* Will five suit, Peter ?’’ 

““[?'m with you,’ 


sure.’’ 


’ replied Macnab; ‘‘ but, re- 


member, no dessert. 

‘What an hour to dine at!’’ thought Charlie. 

Charlie then proceeded to strike off. Now 
there was a bunker about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the tee. There was nothing to be 
it, as the hole was not very 
far beyond it ; but partly from contempt of his 
adversary Charlie essayed to do so, and landed 
his ball snugly under the far bank. Macnab 
then addressed his ball. He handled his club 
like a flail, with a slow involved movement both in 
raising itand in bringing it down ; and at the mo- 
ment of striking he 


gained by carrying 


made a funny little courtesy 
to the ball as if to request it to move on. He 
seemed to half miss it ; but on the players reach- 
ing the edge of the bunker the ball was found to 
be lying beautifully, just a yard short. From 
that position with another courtesy Macnab in- 
duced it to travel to the edge of the putting- 
green ; and as Charlie lost a stroke in the bunker, 
Macnab won the hole without apparent effort in 
four. He bore his honors meekly and condoled 
with Charlie on his bad luck. In the next hole, 
with two tearing shots, Charlie was on the green 
in two to Macnab’s three. Playing his third he 
overran the hole by a yard or two. Macnab 
laid himself stone-dead, and Charlie missed his 
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putt by an inch. Hole halved; a good half for 
Macnab. It is not necessary to describe the 
round in detail. Charlie, thoroughly nettled, 
pressed furiously, outdriving Macnab every time 
by thirty or fifty yards. But Macnab did not 
seem to mind this in the least, and retaliated on 
reaching the putting-green by invariably lying 
dead when he did not goin. His favorite num- 
ber was four ; he had twelve fours in the course 
of the round. At the third hole from home the 
match was over—Macnab to the end condoling 
with Charlie, and modestly expressing surprise 
at his own success. The 


MACNAB. 


‘*T must admit,’’ said Regy, ‘‘that it is an 
enormous advantage to know the green as I do, 
every inch, every turn of the ground, every blade 
of grass. 


I tell you, only yesterday * 
‘Don’t brag about your local knowledge, 
Regy,’’ said Charlie Pearson, coming up at this 
moment. ‘‘I’ll back any playing residenter at 
B——,, any one of the worthy burgesses, to beat 
you even—take the first man you see, say that 
fellow with his back to us. Do you take me?’ 
Regy was insulted and indignant. With deep 
irony he answered, ‘“‘If you will back your 
opinion with a ten- 





bye was halved. 

Charlie’s first feeling 
on regaining the club 
was that he had played 
badly and allowed him- 
self to be defeated by a 
duffer. But on count- 
ing up his strokes he 
found that he had done 
the round in eighty ; 
therefore Macnab must 
have taken only seven- 
ty-five or so—a very 
fine score. Charlie 
Pearson was no fool. 
He saw that Mr. Mac- 
nab, though a dark 
horse, was a formidable 
player, and he at once 
resolved to turn Mac- 
nab’s talents to account 
and extract amusement, 
if not profit, from them 
by punishing his three 
friends who had left 
him so shamelessly in 
the lurch. The means 
were at hand. 

If Charlie Pearson 
thought a good deal of 
his game he did not in 
general speak much about it. On-the other 
hand, his friend, Regy Barker, who was one of 
the three and about Charlie’s age and form, did 
both ; about his own game he spoke incessantly 
and thought volumes. He was at once caught 
in the toils of the schemer. The very next day 
Charlie found Regy (who had kept out of his way 
the day before) at the starting point. He was 
as usual talking at large about his game, appar- 
ently to no one in particular. Mr. Macnab was 
standing near, but his back was turned, and he 
was gazing sadly on the sea. 








**sToOD GAZING SADLY ON THE SEA.’’ 


ner.”’ 

**Done,’’ said Char- 
lie; and without giv- 
ing Regy time to draw 
back he asked Mr. 
Macnab whether he 
would oblige his friend, 
Mr. Barker, by playing 
a round with him. 
There was a faint sus- 
picion of a twinkle in 
Macnab’s eye as, while 
accepting, he again ex- 
pressed a fear that it 
‘would make a poor 
match.”’ 

The round began 
badly for Macnab. He 
lost the first three holes. 

‘*This is skittles,’’ 
said Regy. ‘‘ Hand 
over that tenner, Char- 
lie.”’ 

At the next tee, feel- 
ing that he had the 
match in his pocket, he 
thought he would try 
a shot with a new alu- 
minum - headed driver 
which Rogers had in- 
duced him to buy. He 
heeled his ball and sent it into the sea ; Macnab, 
as usual, played for and obtained safety, and 
won the hole. 

This little incident, trifling as it was, upset 
Regy ; and although he was still ahead, he played 
recklessly and nervously, and lost his lead, and 
ultimately lost the match by one hole. Apart 
from a few audible sneers at his opponent’s game, 
and hearty abuse of the aluminum club and its 
vender, and a futile attempt to break it, Regy 
bore his defeat with a terrible calmness ; not the 
calmness of resignation or philosophy, but calm- 
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ness born of the certainty of speedy retribu- 
tion. 

- “*T shall expect you to give me my revenge in 
the afternoon, Mr. Macnab,’’ he said at once, 
with ferocious politeness. 

‘* What an unspeakable advantage it is to have 
a perfect knowledge of the green,’’ said Charlie, 
sententiously. ; 

‘*Stop that, Charlie,’’ said Regy ; ‘‘ you know 
as well as I do that that old Johnny’s no match 
for me.”’ 

‘He can play a bit,’ said Charlie, quoting 
certain words which still rankled. 

‘* Nonsense; I never played worse in my life. 
But that beastly club was enough to put any man 
out. Double or quits, of course.’’ 

The second round began almost as did the first. 
Macnab apparently allowed his opponent to win 
the first two holes without an effort. This caused 
his backer no anxiety ; but when the tenth hole 
was reached, and Regy’s lead remained the same 
notwithstanding excellent play on Macnab’s 
part, Charlie began to feel anxious. Luncheon 
had steadied Regy’s nerves and temper, and he 
could play a strong winning game. 

At this crisis there suddenly emerged from the 
gorse and long grass which fringe the links a 
portly gentleman. He was not dressed like, and 
did not look, a golfer. He seemed, however, to 
know enough about golf not to interrupt the play- 
ers- by moving or speaking at the wrong time. 
On the way to the eleventh hole he sidled up to 
Charlie, whose attention he had more than once 
tried to attract, and, to his astonishment, ad- 
dressed him thus out of the corner of his mouth : 

‘*Our man’s rather long in coming away, isn’t 
he?”’ 

Charlie looked haughtily at him and did 
not reply. The stranger was no ways abashed, 
and returned to the charge when the players had 
holed out another halved hole. 

‘**He’s such an unequal player, you see,’’ he 
observed, with a wink. 

‘Unequal |’’ said Charlie, heatedly ; ‘‘ he’s 
confoundedly equal! He’ll lose the match with 
his equality.”’ 

‘€'You’re on him, too? I thought as much. 
Now excuse me, sir; let me give you an ’int. If 
you don’t watch him so much p’r’aps he’ll let 
out.” + 

‘*He’s got nothing to let out, I can tell you ; 
I’ve played with him.”’ 

‘“‘P’r’aps he’d no call to then,’’ said the 
stranger, placidly; ‘‘but he has now or we’re 
both in the hole. I see you take me. Now don’t 
you watch ’im and he’ll finish all right. I'll try 
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and get more on if I can; mornin’, sir.’”’ With 
those words he made a beeline for the last hole 
at a much faster pace than might have been ex- 
pected from a man of his girth. 

Though at first indignant at the stranger’s 
familiarity, Charlie was somewhat impressed. 
He thought that, contrary to all appearances, 
Macnab might possibly be nervous ; so he ceased 
to watch him as closely as before. At first noth- 
ing came of it ; hole after hole was halved, and 
in very few strokes. Indeed, there was no op- 
portunity for ‘‘ letting out’’; but on striking off 
from the third hole from home something hap- 
pened. 

seing two up and three to play, Regy, after 
striking off, according to his usual custom pro- 
ceeded to light a pipe. This he was in the habit 
of doing, not because he wished to smoke, but as 
an intimation to his opponent that the game was 
up. The hole is a short one; but few play 
straight for it, because a large bunker yawns im- 
mediately in front of it, and if the ball escapes 
that, it usually runs over the narrow putting 
green into grief as bad beyond. Most players 
play to the right, and by so doing get safety and 
the certainty of doing the hole in four, and the 
chance, with luck, of doing it in three. Regy 
played to the right, and then turned his back to 
the wind and the teeing ground while lighting 
his pipe, observing genially to Charlie, ‘‘ I’ve 
got you and old Stiff-joints in a pretty tight 
place this journey.’’ Charlie was facing in the 
same direction, but happening to look around, 
saw asight to be forever remembered. ‘‘ Old Stiff- 
joints’’ was fearlessly aiming straight for the 
hole, the club quivering in his powerful grasp. 
Up came the club, not on ‘the block system,” 
as his usual swing was irreverently described, but 
with a rush and a swish almost as rapid as the 
down stroke, which positively hissed through 
the air. The ball, struck clean and fair, soared 
into the wind, which was adverse, and fell dead 
on the putting-green. Charlie began to under- 
stand a little. The first intimation which the 
ill-fated Regy received of what had happened 
was when he was proceeding to play his third 
stroke. 

**T play odds,”’ he said. 

‘Two more, I think,’’ said Macnab. Regy 
would not and never did believe it ; but he had 
to yield to the united testimony of the rest of the 
company. He failed to hole; Macnab holed 
easily in three; and the game now was, Regy 
one up and two to play. 

The second last hole is the longest on the green, 
played as it is usually. As the crow flies, taking 
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a line to the left, it may be driven in two by a 
very long driver with a good lie for the second 
shot ; but in order to do so an elbow of the sea 
must be faced, and this involves not merely a 
very long carry, but the risk of certain destruc- 
tion if a mistake is made, the cliff being very ab- 
rupt. None but reckless or desperate players go 
that way. Macnab led off (old style) with os- 
tentatious stiffness. He pulled his ball to the 
left ; it was for him a long drive, but it was off 
the usual course ; and from where his ball lay 
he could not hope to get home under three shots, 
if he returned to the usual course. Charlie looked 
upon the match as lost, and accompanied Regy 
on the orthodox line ; but just after Regy had 
played his second the latter exclaimed, excitedly : 

** Do you see that !’’ 

The master was not visible, being concealed by 
a hillock ; but the result of his labors was to be 
seen in the shape of a ball speeding across the 
bay and landing safely on the green. Now, a 
second-class player may, if his conscience per- 
mits him to do so, tee his ball when out of sight, 
and in ordinary circumstances profit somewhat 
by his fraud ; but no teeing (and lire it was as- 
sumed by Regy) could alone account for a drive 
like that. Tee or no tee, it was the stroke of a 
master. The matter was beyond the ken of 


Regy’s philosophy, and the combined mystery 
and iniquity of such a drive, when made by 
another man, and such a man, unhinged him. 
Completely distraught, he landed his approach 
shot tightly in a sandy road and lost the hole. 
All even and one to play. 


A number of spectators could be seen assembled 
at the last hole ; but Regy was fated never to 
reach them asa going combatant. Still mad- 
dened by a sense of Macnab’s shameful luck, he 
pressed for a long drive, pulled his ball, and 
landed it on the brink of the beach in,such a 
position that he could not stand properly to it 
unless he desired to drive it back to thetee. In- 
stead of playing it quietly on to the grass he tried 
to force it, lost his balance, and fell on to the 
beach, which Mr. Macnab loved to contemplate, 
the ball tipsily following him and hitting his 
foot. The match was lost. Let us drop the cur- 
tain on him. His lamentations and his remarks 
of and concerning Mr. Macnab were painful to 
listen to and impossible to repeat. 

On his way to the club Charlie was confronted 
by the unknown, who rushed at him flushed 
with success and objectionably grateful. 

‘*Obliged to you, sir; as good as ten bones in 
my pocket. I knew our friend there could finish 
if you’d let him. Now, sir, if ever you're at the 


racetrack you ask for Sam Quant. I'll be 
proud a 

Charlie at last shook him off and fled. . 

When Charlie returned to the club he found 
Regy, check-book in hand, preparing for im- 
mediate departure. 

‘**There’s yourmoney. I’m off to Prestwick.’’ 
Never had Regy been so curt before. The iron 
had entered into his soul. 

** One,’? murmured Charlie mysteriously, as he 
pocketed the check. 

Charlie had studied his Regy well. He knew 
that by wounding his vanity and offering or ac- 
cepting a substantial bet he could incite him to 
play Macnab; and le also knew that if Regy 
were beaten in the first round he would not for 
one moment believe that he had been beaten on 
his merits. 

The next of the guilty three to be approached, 
however, was not so easy to tackle. Major 
Sydney Salmon was at least ten years older than 
Charlie, and required to be treated with apparent 
deference. Although certainly not more than 
thirty-five years of age, he adopted a fatherly 
tone with younger men. He was indulgently 
tolerant of Charlie’s youthful side, but Regy he 
could not endure. His infirmity—a noble one— 
was to believe that his game was vastly better 
than it was ; and he deeply resented the sugges- 
tion that players like Charlie and Regy could play 
him even. It was to this side of his nature that 
Charlie directed his attack. It cannot be said 
that in handling the major delicately Charlie was 
influenced by any feeling of reverence for his 
senior, any more than that an angler shows re- 
gard for the feelings of a trout when deciding 
whether he shall use fly or worm for the purpose 
of its capture and destruction. He only knew that 
the major could not be rushed like Regy, and ac- 
cordingly adopted a more cautious method. He 
found the major in the club writing letters, and 
began operations at once. 

‘* We shall have to look to our laurels, major. 
I suppose you’ ve heard that Barker has lost two 
rounds to an unknown crack.”’ 

‘**So I heard ; but Barker must have been off 
his game, such asit is. I’ve seen your unknown 
play. I could give him a half and you perhaps 
might give him a third.’’ 

‘**T doubt, major, whether players of our stamp 
could give him any odds.’’ 

The major was now thoroughly roused. What 
enraged him was not so much the suggestion 
that Macnab could beat him, as the insinuation 
that because Macnab had beaten Barker he could 
necessarily beat him, the major. 
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‘*Speak for yourself. My dear boy, when you 
are my age you'll bea little less hasty in forming 
your opinions. In the first place allow me to 
observe that you forget that you and I do not 
play even; but that is neither here nor there. 
In the next place I know a man’s form at a 
glance. I could give that fellow half one.’’ 

‘‘Pardon me, major; not a stroke, not one 
little stroke. I'll put a tenner on him even.”’ 

“Tf I did not dislike winning your money, 
you foolish boy, I'd take you and serve you 
right.’’ 

**Don’t trouble yourself about my pocket ; 
Barker has filled it for me ; and if he can’t beat 
our demure friend why 
should you ?”’ 

This settled the mat- 
ter. The Major delib- 
erately put stamps on 
his letters and rose. 

re play to- 
morrow—say Friday.’’ 

He booked the bet 
and left the club in a 
huff, if the word can 
properly be applied to 
such a and 
self-restrained man. 

When Charlie reach- 
ed the links on Friday 


can’t 


decorous 


morning he foynd his 
worst fears realized. A 
dense crowd surround- 
ed the teeing ground 
—a crowd such as only 
collects on the occasion 
of a great match or a 
medal day ; and as the 
contents of the 10:45 
train poured on to the 
links he recognized the 


“THE 
weather - beaten 


MAJOR 
coun- 


tenances of more than well-known 
maker, or bookie, as that class is affectionately 
called by their clients. 

The great man who had attracted this follow- 
the interest 
He gazed steadily on the sea. 


one book- 


ing seemed quite unconscious | of 
which he excited. 

When the major appeared there was a hum of 
anticipation. He hit off and lay safe short of the 
bunker. Macnab, although outwardly uncon- 
cerned, departed entirely from his usual tactics 
and style. He dropped a ball on the turf with- 
out apparently selecting a tee, and to the aston- 
ishment of every one carried the bunker with 
ease. The crowd then advanced, pressing close 


upon the players, and any one could hear that 
brisk betting was going on—slight odds on Mac- 
nab. The major ; 
did Macnab. They each lay within a yard of the 
hole in three. The major played first and holed 
out. Thencamea bolt from the blue. Macnab, 
instead of holing out, with one hand knocked his 
ball away from thehole. A yell of astonishment 
and dismay arose from the gallery, and one or 


reached the green in two; so 


two bookies approached Macnab with menacing 
gestures, 
*‘That’s your 
Macnab, who s 
this hostile det 


match, Major Salmon,’’ said 

med not in the least put out by 

onstration. ‘‘ I’m sorry that I 
cannot play it out; 
but I’m a business 
man, and really I can- 
not afford to be seen 
playing with this fol- 
lowing,’’ pointing con- 
temptuously to the 
crowd. 

This speech was 
greeted with another 
groan from the bookies ; 

i and one of them, who 

evidently regarded 

Macnab as a detected 

welsher, and thought 

that the time for 

lynching had come, 

broadly suggested that 

the sea was handy, and 

led a rush for the vic- 

tim. But Charlie Pear- 

son, Who was a plucky 

and chivalrous fellow, 

came to the rescue; 

and after threatening 

to break the head of 

the first man 

came nearer, took 

Macnab’s arm and led him away amidst much 

groaning and h 
** Now that 

Mr. 

will permit n 
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who 
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voting. 
you have lost my money for me, 
Macnab, I propose to console myself, if you 
by interviewing you and asking 
a few question S 
What is it ?”’ 

Macnab, without a word, handed him a card, 
on which was printed 


You said you were in business. 


‘JOHN PETER MACNAB, 


Commission AGENT.’’ 


and two addresses which we need not supply. 
‘¢Should you not in fairness add ‘ and Practical 
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Golfer’? Now, why should playing out that 
match injure your business ?”’ 

‘‘Some of my clients might not approve of 
betting. Man, I’d have lost half my business 
connection !’ 

‘‘The nonconformist conscience? I see. 
you object to betting on principle ?”’ 

**Oh, dear, no! I do it myself a little.”’ 

‘‘T must apologize for not offering to bet on 
our match.’’ (The truth was he thought it would 
be robbery. ) 

‘‘No harm done. I won on it, and on my 
match with your friend.”’ 

‘* Won on our match ? 
your bet ?”’ 

‘* Before we started, with Dicky Robson.”’ 

‘*T thought he was inviting you to dinner. 
What did you mean by ‘ no dessert’?”’ 

*‘Only that we were to have nothing on the 
bye.”’ 

‘*T observe, Mr. Macnab, that for a strong 
player you very seldom play here ; how is that ?”’ 

‘*T suppose my neighbors have had enough of 
me ; they’ve no more to lose.’’ 

‘‘Now, candidly, what odds could you give 
me ?”’ 

‘*Do you really wish to know? 
one might do.”’ 

‘Oh |! come now, Mr. Macnab—and Barker?’ 

A malicious smile lighted up Mr. Macnab’s 
saturnine features for one moment as he replied, 
“‘T don’t think that anything could bring Mr. 
Barker and me together—again.’’ 

When Charlie subsequently: repeated this 
speech to Regy, he carefully omitted the last 
word—no doubt from an honorable feeling that 
he was not intended to hear it. 

‘*But you beat Barker by fewer holes than 
me.”’ 

‘*T did not like the lad at any rate, ,and I 
thought it would do him good to lose a little 
more. I’m sure you need not complain. Faith | 


Do 


When did you make 


Well, half 
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he nearly got away from me, though,’’ he added, 
withasmile. Charlie with great self-restraint re- 
mained silent. ‘* Won’t you come in and smoke 
a cigar? No? Well, good-by, Mr. Pearson. 
You’ ve a fine eye for a good thing for so young 
aman. But you must avoid publicity’’ (he 
pronounced it publeecity), ‘‘ Mr. Pearson ; avoid 
publicity and you have the making of a grand 
bettor !’’ 

That is the episode of John Peter Macnab. 
Some, who have never encountered him, think 
him a braggart ; others, who have lost money to 
or through him, think him fa knave. But the 
views of such do not affect the opinion of the 
pure golfer. Among experts the better opinion 
is that Macnab has not yet been extended. Per- 
haps, if the conscience of his clientéle permits, 
time will show. In the meantime, though the 
eyes of those who know are still upon him, he 
has not been classed. 

The scheme having fallen through owing to 
the refusal of Mr. Macnab—the ‘‘ vessel of 
wrath,’’ as Charlie called him—to play any 
more, it is unnecessary to consider by what arts 
the third offender, Berty Gould, was to be en- 
trapped. Charlie said that he saw his way ; but 
it may be doubted whether Gould would have 
been as easy a victim as the other two. He was 
a stolid young man, who, although he did not 
undervalue his powers, was under no misappre- 
hension as to their limits where money was con- 
cerned. 

Charlie promptly tendered his roll to Major 
Salmon, but the latter waved it away. 

‘* No, no, my boy, keep your money. I should 
not have taken it if I had won on the merits, 
though now I much doubt if I should have won 
afterall. He’sasly dogisold Macnab. But, I say, 
Charlie, give that fellow Barker back his money 
or you’ll never hear the end of it. I know his 
sort well.’’ 

And Charlie acted on the veteran’s advice. 
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OurtsipE, a cold gray sky in which the stars 
are slowly paling looks down upon a shadowed 
earth. The winds are still, and the dry leaves 
yet clinging here and there to oak and beech do 
not perceptibly stir in the morning air. 

Within, the sleepers. How strange it seems ! 
We lay ourselves down each night full of life and 


love and hope ; one moment the brain is teeming 


with all the various events of the day, with 


thoughts of home or of wandering friends, with 

ambitions and w*th plans; the 

though we were not. The pulsing heart falls to 

an even measured beat, the agitated breathing is 

calmed, and with long, slow rhythm the chest 
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next, we are as 
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rises and falls. 
them not. So 


Hours pass away and we regard 
is conscious existence is con- 
we might as well 
not be different 
Ever the same thi 
the blood 


( hannels ; ever 


cerned, never have been : it 
last 


throb of the heart—sending 


could were it to forever. 


warm flowing through its myriad 
e steady expansion and con- 
traction of the lungs 


the 


< the tide of life comes to 


meet air, then starts again upon its 


round. 
The stars fade 


thesky. <A lighter tone over- 


spreads the eastern heavens, gradually becoming 
more rosy, then golden, then full of light. Only 


by imperceptible gradations it brightens, but the 
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landscape becomes more clear in details, and anon 
the western hills are tipped by the first morning 
gleams, which quickly glide down the ridges. 
For. 
‘“ Not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light: 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright.’ 


As the dawn approaches the sleepers stir rest- 
lessly for a moment, then again quiet reigns. As 
the light grows brighter, 1 dim consciousness of 
existence comes to us, at first not more than that 
which we can imagine might reside in a growing 
plant. We turn over; our partly opened eyes 
take in vaguely the surrounding objects. Weare 
alive again! Who are we? Whce are we? 
Then with a mental bound, which nevertheless 
sometimes seems slow enough, we have regained 
our identity. We are the same individuals who 
lived once before, for our thought pieces on to 
the thought of yesterday. 

Upon the window panes a miracle has been 
wrought with the moisture from our breath. In 
great sprays, in clusters, or singly, appear lovely 
travesties of palm leaf or of fern ; here, bold and 
free, with great sweeps and curves, and there, tiny 
and delicate as though etched with a diamond. 

And outside also. Upon the flagstones under 
our feet, as though this were indeed a gala day, 
our path has been carpeted for us, and delicate 
fronds of maidenhair, or giant brackens, decorate 
our way. Even upon the mud of the highway 
the wonder has been wrought, and here and there 
we find tablets where the tireless sculptor has 
been modeling in the earth of the street his love- 
liest forms. 

Ah! but this is merely the wreathed carpet of 
Paradise. The sun has now been up for some 
hours, but it is vailed with gray clouds, which 
assume a slightly warmer tone over the western 


hills. Beneath, the clear sky appears of a pro- 


nounced but delicate and transparent green, 
against which the hills come out boldly in a 
deep and lovely purple. The trees and fences 
in the valley show a warn brown against the 
snow, and in the foreground they become here a 
deeper, there a fainter gray. 

And here ugain the magician has been at work. 
Every twig and spray of tree and bush and weed 
has put on a mantle of glory, but of innocence. 
To see it at its best you must go down by the 
river side. Here the evaporation was greatest 
yesterday, and as the temperature fell suddenly 
during the night, on every branch, on every leaf, 
on cruel barbed-wire fences, on asters and golden- 
rods exposed in the moisture-laden air, the em- 
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broidery grew until each was encased in jewels 
in silver filigree. Here and there a delicate tassel 
in crystal, which would put to shame the finest 
ornaments upon the tiara of a princess, indicates 
but a knot of horse-hair caught upon fence or 
brush. Almost as light as the smoke of incense 
burning upon a cathedral shrine, as the air 
slightly stirs it is filled with the fragmentary par- 
ticles, sparkling in the sunlight as they float and 
turn. As carefully as possible I cut with my 
pocket knife a magnificent spray of golden-rod 
to take up to the cloister, but at my touch two- 
thirds of the glory vanishes. 

Up on the mountain meadow at Underledge, 
we found one morning a crop that was like unto 


“The light that never was, on sea or land; 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream.”’ 


I never saw anything of the kind before, and I 
am sure that I never saw anything in its way 
more beautiful. The field, as we looked across 
it, glittered here and there as with perfect 
diamonds ; while a nearer view showed that upon 
each projecting particle of the sheet of snow had 
sprung up a fern leaf in crystal siiver, as if the 
Angel of Peace were cultivating there a harvest of 
signal tokens for that distant time when 


‘Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, Peace !”’ 


Let us take into the house with us one of these 
lovely sprays to show to the sluggish ones. Alas ! 
as at the stroke of twelve all the magnificence of 
Cinderella’s attire disappeared, so, as the warm 
air gushes through the crack of the opening door, 
the glory of the frost vanishes in a flash, and we 
bear in our hands but a wet spray of withered 
golden-rod. 

I say only a wet spray of withered golden-rod. 
As the sun breaks through the gray clouds and 
burns away the frostwork, we will go up into the 
pasture and find out whether this is indeed a 
proper tone to use in describing what is left to 
us. 

Now we can see much in the trees which the 
surimer will never reveal to us. The evergreens 
are not greatly changed ; the pine, with its slen- 
der leaflets in twos and threes and fives wrapped 
in a snug sheath, and clustered in clubs or heads 
on broad-spreading branches; the arbor-vite, 
with ‘its scaly bracts upon flattened palms, but 
with these closely packed together; the red 
cedar, growing freely upon our roadsides and in 
our pastures, with its richly toned trunk and 
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leaf-covered twigs, now a brownish 
green in the sunshine—a tone that the artist’s 
color men call brown-pink ; the picturesque and 
graceful hemlock spruce, with its slender pendu- 
lous arms and light hands spread out as in 
benediction over the brown-leaf-covered ground, 
where the snow can hardly penetrate, or the 
rushing stream. 


limbs, and 
’ 


Not so, however, the deciduous trees. In the 
summer we see the richness and the variety of 
the foliage, its arrangement in layers or in masses 
or in clusters, or singly, in detail, with the sun- 
light here and there filtering through. But now 
we can see the very trees themselves, with the ar- 
ticulation of their members, their strength and 
their grace. Everyone knows the weeping willow, 
with its slender whipcords, which become yellow 
Why 
should we not also know the noble oak, with its 
robust holding its great branches 
straight outward, like a vigorous man testing his 
muscle ; the buttonwood with its bark hanging 
in loose scales, its mottled trunk and limbs, and 
clusters of small twigs ; the ailantus, occasionally 
showing the twisted 


and then green so early in the spring. 


strength, 


muscles of its and 
holding out its arms with broad palms turned 
upward ; 


stem, 


the spreading, dainty, vaselike elm, 
with its trunk and branches sometimes clothed 
with its own twigs, in simulation of a clinging 
vine. 

And many, the beautiful beech, 
with its smooth silver-gray trunk and tapering, 
drooping boughs ; 


many more : 


the common locust, with its 


soft, rich, dark velvet foliage and deliciously fra- 
grant blossoms ° 


the honey locust, with its strong, 
slight limbs and delicate leaflets, and the chevaur- 
de-frise around its trunk; the liquidambar, or 
sweet gum, with its brilliant starry leaves and 
prickly burs; the shellbark hickory, with its 
erect and sinewy vigor and its shaggy clothing ; 
the chestnut, with its mighty and deeply scored 
the 
noble 
How Cm h follows 
out of a few elements producing 


bole, and its smooth and straight branches : 
black walnut, 
and 


its own coun 


with its loose structure but 
L score of others. 
il ; 


an. infinite diversity, and managing from 


growth ; 


angle 
and crook and curve to construct a harmonious 
whole defies improvement! How the 
smooth bark of the young tree, like the chubby 
face of the 
scored by the wear and tear of years and tem- 


which 
urchin, becomes gradually deeply) 


pests ! yet each preserves its character, the direc- 
tion, the depth, the checkering of its wrinkles, 
its coloring and its texture. 

And on the broad, hospitable trunks the lich- 
ens grow, and the mosses, and if you be wise in 
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ill 
+}, it 
grows full and thick, 


woodcraft you w here is nature’s 


north 


know that 
upon the 
while 


compass, and the moss 


‘Back and side go bare, go bare.” 


And we discover the holes which the squirrels 
have made or appropriated, or the owls, or the 
flickers, and, upon the apple trees especially, 
we find the deep tatooing in regular or irregular 
lines, by sapsucker or woodpecker. 

And in the shrubs and trees in winter, as in 
summer, the birds have their home. A slate- 
colored snow bird or a brown chipping sparrow 
flies from to bush as we pass along the 
road ; from an old t 


busl 
ree we hear a sharp tap, tap, 
tap, which we trace to a bright-hued woodpecker, 
clinging to the trunk. 

A frisky red or gray squirrel or chipmunk 
springs from st to stone on the old wall, which 
is gay with lichens of various hues, or perches 
upon a post and lov 
his tail curled 


he had 


with a pair of 


‘ks at us with grave curiosity, 
» behind him as gracefully as if 
sat uy lf the night working over it 
rling irons. 

In the bright sunlight the cast shadows upon 
the snow are of the purest, loveliest blue. I won- 
der if you all see the color as it really is? I am 
sure that I did not until after I began to study 
Walter Palmer’s p 


ves, a 


ictures a few years ago—well, 
few years 


as years go. 


The pictures 
seemed all right, though strangely beautiful, and 
as though fron rvyland, but I had always sup- 
posed that sl Ws the in 


broad a blue sky, were gray. 


upon snow, even 
sunlight der 
And even now | ot always catch the color, 
so persistent Is the impression produced by a 
deeply-rooted false idea. But when I look away 
ss the field, and especially when 
Iso look at t shadow and then at the blue 
d forth, I eatch the tone se- 
that the blue of the shadow 
is pure and trt | far deeper than that of the 


a point well up toward the 


from the sun 


sky, and so b 


eurely, and r 


sky, unless it 
zenith. 
Where a thin iting of loose .snow has been 
softly sifted over the 
we find tracks 


then 
teresting as those which Rob- 
inson Crusoe fi (| in the sand on the shore of 
discovered his Man Friday. 
little one; 

icking together, and the little 

fellow was evidently 


firm crust, now and 


his island, befor 


Here passed a dog, and here a 
here they wer 
having his way in teasing 
his more dignif companion. Here certainly 
ran a squirrel, which hopped from yonder tree 
and took a devious course to disappear at length 


at the foot of another. 
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A little further on we see a different footprint, 
probably that of a hare—we ought to know it ; 
and at this point I am sure that it was Reynard, 
the fox, that was craftily going his rounds in 
search of a nice tender fowl. 

The next mark was made by a mere man, but 
he had a cane or stick in his hand and was ina 
genial mood, swinging it from side to side and 
making fanciful curves as he went. And the 
bird tracks? Yes, lots of them. 

Now weare in the pasture, which 

is well covered with 

snow, but with small 

cedars scattered here 

and there, and dried 

plants of many sorts 

emerging at small in- 

tervals, and we find 

the bird tracks all 

about us. Here one 

alighted as if falling 

from the sky, and 

made its way at once 

to an erect stalk of 

wild carrot, holding 

up into the air 
its brown cup 
halffull of snow. 
See how the 
loose SHOW 
around the plant 
has been trod- 
den down by 
the bird’s feet 
as it alighted 
time after time 
after springing 
up to reach the 
Then 
away to the 
next, and then 
to the golden- 
rod, or the iron- 
weed, or the 
meadowsweet, 


seeds. 


und }. 
"I Us 


any other of these graceful 


or the aster, or 


relics of the year that is 
gone. 

And are they not grace- 
ful? Their plumes still wave above the carpet 
of immaculate snow, the persistent calyx of the 
golden-rods and asters sometimes giving you the 
impression of living flowers; the wild carrot’s 
nestlike cup daintily fringed as with finely 
wrought lace; the delicately branched stems, 
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either set at well-balanced angles or falling in 
sweeping curves, brown or gray, or glittering in 
the sunlight. You can arrange them in your 
parlor, and if you do it deftly they will not 
disgrace you. But to see them aright you need 
the background of snow ; you should climb over 
the rail 

fence or the straggling 

wall, richly incrusted 

with lichens, the avants- 

coureurs upon the hard 

core of the world of the 

rich vegetation of the 

meadows; and you 

should let the wind toss 

your locks, and bring 

the warm blood tingling 

to your cheeks. 

Everywhere ap- 

pear the fruits 

which are the 

promise of the 

life to be. Not 

on the weeds 


mossgrown 


only, or the an- 
nual herbs. On 
the cedars but 
few of the blue 
berries still re- 
main, with 
their soft bloom, 
now sometimes 
shading into 

pink ; but the 

wild rosebushes 

are covered with 

their bright 

hips; the 
ange-colored 

berries of the 
bittersweet hang thick- 

ly from the vines where 

the birds have missed 
them; in the strong 
sunlight the crimson 
torches of the sumach be- 


or- 


come of a_ warlike 
let. 

And here, within the 

border of the wood be- 

neath the ledge, the bright red oval fruit of the 

pigeon-berry, with its twin calyx, glitters above 

the fresh green leaves of the vine where the snow 

has blown away, or you may dig it out where it 

has been safely hidden beneath the downy cover- 

let. And above these the witch-hazel bears its 


scar- 
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year-old seed vessels, which have just burst with 
asnap and strewn their contents all around, and 
also carries the remnants of this winter’s yellow 
blossoms, which but little more than a fortnight 
ago were still perfect, defying the icy blast. 

Near the top of the ledge we shall find close to 
the ground if it is not covered by the snow, the 
three-lobed leaf of the hepatica—the squirrel cup, 
green above and purple below. It will send its 
lovely blossoms to give the first greeting to the 
spring. In a flower pot at my window is a plant 
which I found among the earliest bloomers last 
year (up near the stone-breaker by the Pilgrim’s 
Path), and now for a month it has been bearing 
the crop of flowers belonging to the coming 
spring, a more than ample tribute in return for 
the slight care which it has received. 

Now the birds’ nests, so curiously concealed 
during the summer, are betrayed to all eyes : the 
oriole’s, pendent from slender boughs of elm or 
maple or other solitary tree in the open, but most 
of the others in the fork of a bush, or hidden in 
the intricacy of the wood. 

And here, warmly and snugly built in the very 
top of a cedar, is a nest which must belong to a 
furry squirrel ; but I fear that we cannot examine 
it without intruding upon family secrets. 

What are these tassels that wé here and 
there as we pass through the wood, and more 
frequently as we cross the breezy pasture upon 
the hilltop? They are the next year’s catkins of 
the birch, having their closely fitting and richly 
colored bracts arranged in delicate spirals, and 
being thus securely clad against the winter’s cold, 
but ready to hang out their slender filaments at 
the first breath of the real spring. They serve as 
graceful pendants at the end of the twigs, along 
which in ordered ranks the well-grown leafbuds 
appear, ready also to burst their cerements at the 
earliest intimation that spring has come. 


see 


The buds are already bristling on every shrub 
and tree. Should we cut one of these transversely 
we should find folded up within it, always in its 
own special way, according to its kind, sometimes 
simply one leaf in embryo, sometimes a series of 
leaves with a bit of the future stem, all tucked 
away in one little cradle. And the leaves would 
appear in their own particular fashion ; here just 
two growing opposite to each other ; there a whorl 
containing surrounding the stem; in 
other places set alternately in various orders, but 


several 


nearly always reducible to some regular system. 
A pine cone will show one of the more elaborate 
arrangements, condensed so as to exhibit clearly 
the beautiful spirals. 

It has been suggested that the order of the 
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fractions which indicate these leaf relations is the 
same order that is shown in the distances of the 
Whatever of 
fancy there may be in this more than of fact, we 
know that all creation is knitand bound together 
in the ties of kinship. Not until you really hear 
the spheres sing to you, for 


planets respectively from the sun. 


“There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims’”’; 
not until you hear the trees and the flowers mur- 
mur their message, obscure though it may some- 
times be ; not until you feel that the whole world 
around you is allied to yourself, and pulsing and 
throbbing with a life that is in common with 
yours—that it is friendly to you, and with a 
truer and better and more wholesome friendship 
than any that the world, so called, can afford you, 
will you have found your place in the universe, 
wherein until then you are but a guest, although 
by right born to the purple. 

I do not mean that these friendships exclude or 
precede human friendships—very far from it. The 
love of our kind is our bread of life. But human 
friendships which do not fall into harmony with 
our common relation to the universe are unnatural 
and misleading, and the artificial in social life 
bears one far from The 
eepest and truest and most last- 
ing are the common homely joys of the human 
and the universal; they are like the beauty of 
the lilies of the field, that toil not, neither do they 
spin, nor gather into barns ; they do not depend 
upon, do not come from, and cannot be com- 
manded by, rank or wealth. This is the common 
experience of mankind, and it will never fail. 

A life away from nature, and by that I mean a 
life built upon some conventional tenet which is 
found in artificial social codes, devised in the 
heavy air and the gid@y whirl of urban life, will 
do just as much and no more in the direction of 


the home of his soul. 
joys which are d 


securing the vital and permanent joy of living and 
being, as a man can effect in raising himself from 
the earth by pulling upon his bootstraps. We 
need the free air of these hills to send the blood 
coursing through the veins, making the nerves 
to tingle, the eyes to sparkle, the muscles to 
spring, the spirit to rise, the imagination to ex- 
pand. Imagination ! 


n 
iT 


This is the crowning gift 
that man receives from the heavenly powers. 
Without some measure of it, we are but organic 
machines, possibly of some use in the economy of 
the world, but absolutely of no value to ourselves. 
We might just as well never have been born. 
Unless above 


Erect himee 


himself he can 


how poor a thing is man!’ 
. 
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With: imagination he may say with Ancient 
Pistol : 
“Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will open.”’ 


Like the double sense of Swedenborg the world 
offers to him in all things a double meaning. 
Each particle, each event, each incident has for 
him a shell and a kernel. 


‘“*To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


The meanest flower? Aye; the tiniest lichen 
upon the rocks, the smallest pebble or grain of 
sand, the minutest particle that floats in the 
stagnant pool. 

Has it ever been your good fortune to have the 
free use of a fine microscope? You love the 
flowers that the florist sells you, those that grow 
in your gardens, perhaps those that spring on the 
roadside or beside the woodland paths. You en- 
joy their sweet or spicy fragrance, their soft rich 
color, their dainty form. They are the open eyes 


of the plants, and you look into their depths to - 


see their meaning, as into the eyes of your friends. 
But not until you have added other eyes to the 
eyes which nature has given you do you see their 
full significance, or more than a fraction of their 
beauty. 

Resting in the bosom of mother earth, the 
inert seed at length feels the life pulse stirring 
within it. The shell splits open as the pres- 
sure from the multiplying cells becomes too 
great, and forth come two messengers, each hav- 
ing its separate mission. The one dives deeper 
into the darkness, the other climbs upward into 
the light. Already the cells have assumed dif- 
ferent functions and taken on different charac- 
ters. Both series continue to multiply. The 
miners divide and subdivide. Here is a deposit 
of rich earth, and hither comes a rootlet softly 
creeping ; yonder trickles a spring, and thither- 
ward turns another. Above, the changes are still 
greater. These cells form wood, and these form 
bark ; these others form leaves, and after awhile 
still others form sterile or fertile blossoms. And 
these that form leaves know just what kind of 
leaves they are to form, lobed or pointed, narrow 
or broad ; while these that form branches know 
that it is just good, sound, strong oaken branches 
that they are to make. And all these secrets 
were treasured up within that acorn which the 
squirrel has forgotten. 

But let us turn from this mighty tree. We 
will dip up a little water from the pools at the 
foot of the pasture. But what is this? Still the 
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marvel grows. ‘‘The more thou searchest the 
more thou shalt wonder.’? Here is a world in 
miniature, in form and numbers that mock our 
power of computation. And, like the world 
where are ‘‘men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,’ this has strange creatures : 
animals that cling to the sticks and stones by a 
stationary stalk, and plants that swim leisurely 
from place to place. There are formless masses 
and handsomely decorated cylinders, or prisms, 
or globes, or triangles. These seem like silk wind- 
ers, and these like bobbins, and these again like 
windmills or paddle-wheel steamers. Each trav- 
els his own path and pursues life in his own 
way, and if we watch them long enough‘we shall 
learn their habits and customs, and read the 
story of their lives and generations. 

How far a cry from these to the oak upon the 
upland! Ah, yes! but they are brothers all. 
And all this life has been built up from the earth 
and the water and the air. The rain falls from 
heaven, and into a crack upon the top of the 
ledge trickles and settles a tiny stream. Along 
comes Boreas, roaring and blustering, and the 
water, changing into crystal ice, swells and dis- 
lodges a fragment of the cliff. Over and over it 
rolls upon the hillside, and the particles rubbed 
from it mingle with the soil already formed and 
become incorporate with it, and with the particles 
of air and water therein held in bondage. Anon, 
a tiny fibre from the oak’s root absorbs it and 
transmutes it, and sends it climbing step by step 
through mulitudinous cells, until a length it 
basks in the sun upon the edge of a shining 
petal. Or it falls at the root of an apple tree, and 
finds its way into the ruddy fruit, or is washed out 
upon the meadow, and is taken up into the juices 
of the lush grass and is eaten by the kine and 
becomes a part of their substance, and is thence 
transferred at length into the chubby cheek of 
the child, or into its brain, which is fashioned, as 
it were, after the mind of God. And the owner of 
the brain looks back upon his brothers of the in- 
organic and the organic world, and he wonders. 
And when the day is past he looks out upon the 
clear and frosty night and sees other worlds 
beyond number, myriads and even greater myr- 
iads receding into space, world beyond world, 
until the sight fails—the sight of the natural eyes ; 
and then further and further, until the divining 
power of the most powerful glass is spent, and 


.the imagination only can follow them. 


And because the universe is so great he feels 
infinitely small; but because he is an essential 
part of this great universe, he knows that he is 
of noble lineage, and bound to live worthily. 


FIBRE 
AWARDED THE 
(Indorsed by the Leading 


Some months since I sounded the praises of Fibre 
Chamois, and at that time stated that it possessed all 
the requirements demanded in an interlining, being 
light, elastic, damp-proof, odorless, smooth, pliant and 
unshrinkable, yet soft enough to be easily cut, folded 

and sewed in 
seams, plaits and 
gathers. Since 
that thou- 
sands of ladies in 
every State have 
tested its merits 
and unanimously 
sustained the 
verdict then ren- 
dered. I’ also 
stated that Fibre 
Chamois, 


IS 


time 


owing 

to its great excel- 

lence, would have 

many imitators, 

and at that time 

advised all -per- 

sons desiring to 

get the genuine article to in- 

sist upon the trade 

mark, Fibre Chamois, which 

is stamped upon every yard. 

Since the time that my article 

appeared, many leading pub- 

lications have come out squarely for Fibre Chamois, 

advocating it as the best interlining. As an index to 

public opinion the following reviews from a number 

of the best magazines and fashion papers are presented. 

Martha MecCulloch-Williams, in JZarper’s Bazar, re- 

cently occupied a page and a half of space to illustrate 

the many uses of Fibre Chamois, and in glowing terms 

placed it above all other interlinings for dresses, cloaks, 

capes, and in fact every garment where stiffening is re- 

quired. She easily demonstrates that garments lined 

with Fibre Chamois have an air about them that cannot 

be approached by other styles of interlining, and in her 

closing paragraph warns readers of the Bazar to beware 
of imitations. 


seeing 


An enthusiastic champion of Fibre Chamois is Vogue, 
which may properly be considered the organ of New 
York’s four hundred, and which is looked upon as au- 
thority in many of the most wealthy families. In com- 
menting upon Fibre Chamois it has this to say: ‘‘ Fibre 
Chamois has been in the market only a little over a 
year, and now it is impossible to meet anyone who does 
not know about its merit. Indeed, to ask for it in a 
shop and to find it not would most certainly prove its 
utter behind-the-timesedness, and it is most doubtful if 
such a thing were possible ; for only too glad are even 
the smallest country shops to have an article on sale 
which sells itself. It is not every day that an article is 
put on the market that appeals to not only men, women 
and children, but to the rich and poor, high and low, 
those in the swim and those out of the swim, those with 
an artistic taste and those with a practical taste—the 
artistic creators of gowns and the home dressmaker ; 
thus it is proven that this material has come to stay. 


Cc 
VERDICT 


HAMOIS 


OF SUPERIORITY. 


Publications of A 


All appreciate tl] 


ght of a reliable lining in the 
damp atmospher 


he seashore—something that will 
spare them the experience of returning with a trunk 
full of limp, muss edraggled gowns, petticoats, ends 
and bows, to separ and to be taken apart from their 
useless ‘interiors.’ 
“To use an articl 
restricting qualities, i 
for not only does it 1 
remarkable degr 
from the creases which 


which demonstrates such wear- 
s itself sufficient to recommend it ; 
aintain its own qualities, but in a 
preserves the outside material 
so soon fall into holes and con- 
sequent uselessness 
bility of the one 
proven after exa 
finished at one 


Few articles possess the adjusta- 
rein discussed ; this was practically 
ing two gowns which were recently 
r smartest dressmaker’s, the lining 
in each being 1 other than the now indispensable 
Fibre Chamois. The skirts, the sleeves, the revers, the 
collar bands, all stood 
fection which is 

While speaking the most expensive dresses and 
those who design them, it might be well to mention 
the fact that Redfern, who is recognized as authority 
pre-eminent in London and New York, not only 
uses Fibre Chamois in many of these garments, but 
upon receipt of 


out with the crispiness and per- 
rwise impossible to obtain.” 


tter of indorsement from the famous 
prima donna, Lillian Russell, at once notified the man- 
ufacturers of famous interlining of the favor in 
which it stands ong its customers. 

A fashionable 


writer in Good Tlousekeeping, in dis- 
cussing a wealt! 


friend’s visit to New York, gives the 
following as a part of her experience : 
“Walking down Fifth Avenue, near the 
Mrs. Wynne s: ‘Oh, there’s Redfern’s! 
ways longed to go in there.’ 
Turner; 


3runswick, 
I have al- 
‘So have I,’ replied Mrs. 
go in.’ 
“In they went, and were 
courtesy. 
sell and others 
to a question as t 
the 
said : 


“suppose W 
received with the utmost 
dresses made for Lillian 


Sol special 


Rus- 
shown, and the manager, in reply 


interlir 
‘Ther 
only one that 
worth using, 
that is Fil 
Chamois. 
use nothing 
except by Spe 
directions, 
then cannot 

good style as 
Fibre Chamois 

is a marvelous 
ation and a 

ing to womal 
kind.’ 

“Here wa 
indorsement m 
one of the highest 
authorities, which 
fully settled th 
ing, they took 
and about Twe1 

‘On the wa 


SUPPORTED BY FIBRE CHAMOIS LINED 
WITH ‘‘ MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK ”’ LINING. 
idea in both ladies’ minds. After leav- 
oecasion to visit some of the stores in 
ty-third Street. 

Mrs. Wynne said: ‘There are several 








sprit pm 


wa te 
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other things of that nature advertised ; I noticed one 
in the car just now. Probably much the same thing.’ 

*** In looks, yes ; but not in effect. I would not trust 
anything but the genuine. You might inquire for and 
about the others in the stores,’ 

** But inquiries in several of the best stores brought 
forth the same answer : 

*** Oh, those are only imitations ; we don’t keep them. 
We have so much call for Fibre Chamois, but the others 
do not give satisfaction at all.’ ”’ 

*“*Are you satisfied?’ Mrs. Turner asked, as her 
friend ordered several yards to be sent to Mrs. Walters’ 
address at once.” 

Haryot Holt Cahoon, in her fashion article in the 
(ducen of Fashions, says that : 

“Whenever you see a flaring sleeve, one that seems 
absolutely perfect in shape, one that stays put, that 
never droops, that is grace in outline to perfection, that 
causes you to turn and gaze admiringly after the wearer, 
that fills your soul with envy, that inspires your powers 
of imitation, the secret of the entire effect is not more 
the pattern than it is the material with which it is 
lined. 

‘The power behind the throne of the artistic work of 
my lady’s gown is Fibre Chamois. It never wrinkles, 
never is affected by dampness, is as light as a feather, 
never droops or gets limp, is inexpensive ; in short, is 
simply the most perfect thing in the shape of a lining 
fabric that was ever invented.” 

The Emancipation of Woman’? is the title of an in- 
teresting article in the Monthly Illustrator, in which the 
following mention of Fibre Chamois is made: “So let 
us clap our hands with joy and be happy in the thought 
that no matter what styles Dame Fashion may parade 
before our eyes we need no longer fear her caprice, for 
with Fibre Chamois we can, with grateful assurance, 
attempt everything. One of the chief delights of this 
lining is its combination of warmth and lightness, mak- 
ing it really the only desirable lining for cold weather. 
It is made in such a satisfactory width, too, that cutting 
garments advantageously is now possible. Piecing in 
the middle of a gore is disastrous, and the wise creator 
of Fibre Chamois very thoughtfully took count of this, 
and gave us a lining which boasts a width of sixty-four 
inches. The price is uniformly thirty-five cents. 

“Taking breadth and price into consideration, it will 
be easily seen that the purchaser receives a very full 
money’s worth for his small outpay. Four colors are 
made—natural, black, slate and brown. There are 
three weights—light, medium and heavy.”’ 

Under the caption of ‘‘ Why Woman Is Lovelier Than 
Ever Before,’ Jennie Wilkins, in Peterson’s Magazine, 
tells of pretty fashions, and at the same time recom- 
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mends Fibre Chamois as the best article for interlin- 
ing, the following extract being one of several men- 
tions of Fibre Chamois appearing in an article covering 
four pages : 

“In the march of progress the needs of the dress- 
maker and tailor have not been forgotten. New cloths 
for the costumes themselves, new trimmings and new 
styles in cutting and fitting, have all combined to make 
the possibilities of the tailor’s art greater than ever. 
For women, one thing has done wonders to render re- 
sults commensurate with the labor bestowed upon their 
garments, and that is the discovery of Fibre Chamois as 
a dress lining and stiffening. It was not till the large 
sleeves came in, however, that the real merits of Fibre 
Chamois became apparent. To gain the desired effect, 
these sleeves must always retain their original shape, 
and the fact that they might be crushed in a crowd, or 
pushed out of shape, made it all the more necessary to 
have them lined with something that would at all times 
give them the desired effect, no matter what might 
occur, 

‘Various materials were tried for this purpose, but so 
far nothing has seemed to give such admirable results 
as Fibre Chamois. Asan interlining it has proved to 
be the greatest success of the day, and the enormous 
sale it is meeting with is only an evidence of what the 
intrinsic merits of an article will do for it.”’ 

Lippincott’s Magazine of recent date has four pages of 
illustrated fashion matter, and commends Fibre Chamois 
as the only lining for all garments therein pictured. In 
conclusion it says : 

“Remember one thing: If Fibre Chamois were not 
so unmistakably good, it would not be worth while to 
imitate it.’’ 

To get the original, then, ask for Fibre Chamois. 

Insist on Fibre Chamois; accept no substitute for 
Fibre Chamois. Any woman is justified in resenting 
any attempt to suggest a ‘‘just as good ”’ or “‘ something 
better.”’ These insinuations do not come with pro- 
priety from the dealer ; it is the customer’s priv ilege to 
express dissatisfaction. Make up your mind on another 
point : 

Complaint on the part of a dealer in the case of any 
well-established article is a matter of profit—margin— 
solely. 

The quality of the goods, as a rule, is not taken into 
consideration if an inferior article enhances the re- 
turns. 

What is known, and tried, and believed in, is always 
better than any unknown and experimental quantity. 

Women who have used Fibre Chamois become its 
best advertisements. 

Let this be its recommendation, 

MancGe Preston, 


. 
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JOSEPHINE, Express or THE Frencn. By Frederick A. 
Ober. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. The Merriam Co., 
New York. 

Ecuors oF Barrie. Verse and Prose. By Bushrod 
Washington James. Illustrated. Cloth extra, gilt, 
$2.00. Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia 

EVANGEL ANVALLAH ; oR, THE Wuire Specrrum. A Novel. 
By C. Josephine Barton. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 
Published by the Author, Kansas City, Mo. 

Poems. By John Murray Case. Hann & Adair, Colum- 
bus, O, 

Tue Forces or Nature. A Study of Natural Phenomena. 
By Herbert B. Harrop and Louis A. Wallis. Pub- 
lished by the authors, at Columbus, Ohio. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

LEAVES oF THE Loros. By David Banks Sickels. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New York. 
















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


WASHINGTON 3 I Revotution. A Drama. By 
Ethan Aller *, 0 cents. F. Tennyson Neely, 
Chicago, 


Sprina’s Luo vp Orner Poems. By Mackenzie 
Bell. Cloth, ? Ward, Locke & Bowden, London 
and New Y 


Hours at Homi By Lyman H. Sproull. Cloth, 


7) cents. | r & Ackley, Cripple Creek, Col- 
orado, 

My Sister Hen By Ernest Renan. Translated 
from the | by Walter J. C. Gussenroode. 
Paper, 25 c¢ J. 8. Ogilvie, New York. 

Miss Dexizr. A R ince of the Provinces. By Stan- 


ford Evelet Mrs. W. J. Dickson). William Briggs, 
Toronto. 

Tue Curist Has C By E. Hampden-Cook. Paper, 
25 cents. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA 


Howarp Pavt’s brilliantly entertaining book, ‘‘ Din- 
ners with Celebrities,’ comes to us with a London 
imprint (Newton and Eskell, Chancery Lane), but its 
manifest destiny is American republication, and that 
promptly, as its author’s popularity, personal as well as 
literary, is international. Indeed, he ishimself as in- 
teresting a ‘‘celebrity’’ as any of those he sketches. 
Mr. Paul is an American by birth, but has lived in 
Europe since boyhood and has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of meeting and enjoying the intimate society of 
such persons as Prince Napoleon, Rossini, Zola, Charles 
Dickens, Charles Reade, Wagner, Henry J. Byron, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Mr. Gladstone, Victor Hugo, Adelina 
Patti, Gounod, Brigham Young, Henry Irving, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and George Augustus Sala. He has 
also breakfasted with ‘‘ the Autocrat’’—Dr. Oliver Wen- 
lell Holmes, taken a cup of tea with Thomas Carlyle, 
partaken of a bona fide Chinese dinner in San Francisco 
with Madam Sarah Bernhardt, and lunched in Havana 
with a famous bullfighter. Every chapter of his little 
volume is characteristic, pleasantly descriptive and 
crowded with capital anecdotes. Mr. Paul writes in an 
easy, insouciant style, and his memory of details in re- 
counting what he has seen, and particularly what he has 
heard, is quite remarkable. Te was very intimate with 
Charles Reade, and in speaking of the author of ‘‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend” and many other popular works, he 
says: ‘He was aman of moods. I called on him one 
day, and he had in his hands a copy of a journal which 
contained an attack on a play he had written, and which 
had been produced the night before. His eyes were 
aflame, and before he hardly said ‘Good morning’ he 
burst forth: ‘Now, hear this idiot. Did you ever listen 
to such inconceivable bosh, such utter absence of logic 
and ordinary critical perception? And then he read 
a passage of the article. ‘Upon my soul, these fellows 
wo call themselves critics haven’t the most elementary 
notion of their vocation. How they get pitchforked 
into their positions with their ignorance, prejudices, and 
want of scholarship passes my comprehension.’ And 


then he threw ¢ per down, heaved a deep sigh, and 
turned to other topics. On another occasion when I 
paid him a visit ood was of an entirely different 
character. <A fr in actor whom he admired—and 
he did not adm tors generally—had been reading 
one of his own ] to him, and it seems gave certain 
ch effect that Reade walked up and 
claiming, ‘He extracted my true 
meanizg did Ile was superb, sublime—there is a 
man who can ite a poet and who does his author 
[ was enchanted, carried away 

y own words’—and he capered 

great boy, his eyes sparkling with 
fingers the while, until I thought 


passages with so 1 


down the roor 


something lik 
by the eloque1 
about the room 
delight, snappi 


he would finish vith a dance. He was certainly in 
tearing spirits | his egoism about, his own work was 
the incarnation of frankness. No impulse was guarded, 
no feeling cone |. What he felt he said straight out 
and took the consequences. In this respect he was the an- 
tithesis of Dion B cault, who entered the room a few 


The Irish dramatist would read an 
demning his pieces with equal re- 
o ever lived on the face of the earth 
ek, Talma and Edmund Kean rolled 

incited in Boucicault such an ex- 

1 as Reade exhibited.” About a 
year before the of Brigham Young Mr. Paul was 
in Salt Lake Cit | had several interviews and a din- 
ner with the old *‘ Seer and Revelator.’”’ It seems Brig- 
ham frequently zed the theatre asa medium for the 
introduction of leas.’ By an astute system of neat 
interpolation he would write in dialogue that had little 
to do with the represented, but which advocated 
his special views. Mr. Paul goes on to say: “ At one 


moments afterw 
article praising 
serve, and no actor wl 

had he been ¢ 
into one—could 


plosion of exhil 


time the introd of goats into the city occupied 


his attention. § »w his people kicked against the 


sagacious anima Horses, cows, sheep, pigs, dogs and 
cats were all very well, but they felt they could get 
along comfortal vithout goats. It was part of Brig- 


ham’s policy n defeated in small things. He ar- 
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gued that if his followers opposed him in minor matters, 
they would want their way in majorconcerns. He did 
not approve of the thin edge of the wedge. At confer- 
ences and council meetings he talked goat to his flock, 
but there was a languid response. In vain he cracked 
up the ornate personal appearance of a fine goat, its 
frugal habits, its intelligence and its miraculous powers 
of digestion ; he went so far as to proclaim it ‘a noble 
animal,’ a phrase that has been rather monopolized by 
the horse. He protested that its milk was a valuable 
article of diet, and that, properly cooked, its flesh re- 
sembled first-class veal. The old prophet had clearly 
got goat on the brain. One would have thought that an 
animal with such an accommodating appetite would 
have been a favorite with the poorer class of Mor- 
mons; for it is a well-ascertained fact that a vigorous 
goat can eat tin-cans, boarding-house steaks, old boots, 
German sausages, newspapers and other delicacies of 
the season. Albeit these constitutional advantages, 
goat did not go down with the Latter-day Saints. Then 
srigham thought of the theatre, and opined that a sen- 
timental interest in the animal might be cultivated. 
The drama of ‘Esmeralda’ was put in rehearsal. A 
large, handsome, healthy he-goat was procured, went 
into active training and seemed amenable to dramatic 
tuition. Brigham himself looked after the rehearsal, 
especially the scenes where the goat appeared. He in- 
terpolated an episode to illustrate the affectionate 
docility of the creature. Esmeralda walked pensively 
round the stage, and he proposed that the goat should 
ramble by her side, and now and again rub his head 
against her dress, and, if possible, look up into her 
eyes. The goat being an amateur, and new to the 
stage, did not rapidly fall into the prophet’s ideas, and 
turned so pugnacious that the lady who played Esmer- 
ada despaired of producing the desired effect. Brigham, 
instead of reproaching the goat, rather snubbed the ac- 
tress, which made a bother all round. He undertook to 
show her how the business might be managed. Procuring 
a bunch of greens, he preceded the goat, which followed 
him promptly, but resolutely declined to rub his head 
against the legs or gaze upward. He kept his eyes stead- 
ily on the vegetables, and when they were finished stood 
stock still. In vain Brigham coaxed, flattered, caressed. 
The goat, getting tired of the whole business, began to 
sulk and sigh for the open air. The prophet was be- 
ginning to lose his serenity of mind, and gave the quad- 
ruped a gentle tap with his cane to animate him. The 
goat instantly resented this as a bitter insult, and ‘ went 
for’ the prophet, who, in his surprise, accidenfally 
dropped his cane. In stooping to pick it up, the goat 
saw his advantage in the majestic breadth of person 
presented to his infuriated gaze, and, making a sudden 
and savage rush, butted the prophet clean into the or- 
chestra, where he fell into the big drum, sent a trombone 
flying into the air and frightened two or three of the 
fiddlers out of their senses. The goat then calmly walked 
up the stage with the triumphant air of a star artist who 
had brought down the house in his great scene. Brigham, 
happily, was not injured, but he was indignant. It was 
clear that goats were ungrateful. After picking himself 
up, and giving himself time to recover his self-posses- 
sion, he returned to the stage. There was mischief in 
the eye of the animal, for no sooner did the prophet, 
with a face as red as the edges of corned beef, approach 
him, than he made a fearful plunge at him, which 
bent him double. Brigham, I may mention, was a 
somewhat globular person, and his summit was almost 
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as high above the level of the sea when prostrate as 
when standing erect. This protuberance bothered the 
goat. Previous experience had taught him that when 
he had butted a man efficiently his enemy’s perpendic- 
ular height was materially diminished, and the intelli- 

gent animal was not unnaturally puzzled when the form 

of the burly Brigham reared itself defiantly above him. 

The consequence was that the goat, now that his blood 

was well up, proceeded to administer a series of 
healthy and well-directed butts in various parts of the 

pulpy person of Brigham, and the chances are that he 
would have kept’on butting for some time if a brace of 
comedians had not interfered and dragged the animal 

bodily out of the theatre. The old seer made his way 
home after this ignoble conflict, and a liberal applica- 
tion of arnica and consolation from half-a-dozen wives 
soon brought him round. The thought must have 
struck him that it was easier to manage masses of man- 
kind than,to train asingle goat. ‘ Esmeralda’ was with- 
drawn, and the subject of popularizing goats in Utah 
was never again suggested.”’ 

Mr. Paul dined with M. Zola in Paris, and he dis- 
covered that the persistent labor of the French author 
has told seriously upon his health. ‘I have to go 
carefully,’ said M. Zola, “in the matter of food and 
drink. Iendured excessive hardships in my early life, 
and at one time went about in public from sheer ne- 
cessity in wretchedly shabby attire. I remember an 
overcoat I wore at one time that reminded me of an 
old dog with the mange, the nap being worn away in 
spots. My principal occupation was to loiter along the 
quays and turn over the books exposed for sale, and 
the venders kept their eyes on me, I assure you. No 
wonder. I had such a needy aspect they doubtless 
thought I was capable of pocketing some of their smaller 
tomes. At one time I inhabited a wretched den—a 
cross between a sentry-box and a big cupboard—on the 
seventh story of a house in the Rue St. Victor. A fire 
was an unknown luxury, and it was not every night I 
could afford a candle to read by. My breakfast usually 
consisted of two sous’ worth of bread, about the same 
of cheap cheese, or a cup of coffee. Very frequently I 
went without the coffee and cheese, and breakfasted 
on bread alone. If I was sufficiently prosperous to in- 
dulge ina pat of butter I reproached myself as being 
too sumptuous. I remember once having to come home 
in my shirt-sleeves on an Arctic day of intense cold be- 
cause I had given my overcoat to a young girl with 
whom I was in love, to pawn for her own needs.” 
Lack of space prevents us from quoting more specimens 
of Mr. Paul’s highly ‘‘quotable’’ and amusing book, 
which does not contain a dull page. It will surely in- 
dicate a lack of enterprise on the part of American pub- 
lishers if an edition is not soon on the market of this 
country. The inherent gayety and charm of the vari- 
ous sketches will at once attract all readers of light 
literature. 

The third article of the ‘‘ Lee of Virginia’? series 
will appear in the next (April) number of Frank 
Lestie’s PopuLtarR Monruty. Jt will be devoted 
to the early life and the marriage of General Robert 
E. Lee. The illustrations will include many rare 
and hitherto unpublished portraits. 

In the same number will begin a new serial story, 
entitled ** The Romance of the Russells,’? by Margaret 
Lee. 
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